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Here is an authoritative, balanced 
introduction to American journal- 
ism, designed as a firm foundation 
to the one semester course. Profes- 
sor Brown has skillfully put. to- 
gether practical instruction in gath- 
ering and**reporting news and a 
comprehensive picture of the func- 
tion of journalism in American af- 
fairs. Special features: informative 
discussion. of problems that have 
arisen’ recently; treatment of new 
findings in readership and readabil- 
ity ; assignments in reporting follow- 
ing each chapter; consideration of 
media other than journalism, impor- 
tance of information to the people, 
the nature of news, and the role of 
the newsgatherer, 
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Current "News Hole" Policies 
Of Daily Newspapers: A Survey 


BY RALPH D. 
THOMAS H. COPELAND JR.* 


This article summarizes a study of space control policies of a 
sample group of metropolitan and non-metropolitan daily news- 
papers, procedures devised to meet present rising production 
costs and to systematize space allotments in terms of current 
needs of news and advertising. 


CASEY AND 





(@ THE INCREASING PRACTICE BY DAILY 
newspapers of systematically allotting a 
fixed number of columns each day and 
each week to the “news” has raised a 
number of broad questions. Does this 
policy have the effect of restricting a 
newspaper’s utility as a medium of in- 
formation? Does it prevent unwar- 
ranted encroachments of advertising on 
needed news space? Can it be defended 
as one of the means of coping with the 
sharp rise in newsprint and other pro- 
duction costs? Do readers respond fa- 
vorably to the systematic budgeting of 
“news” space within the total content 
and overall format of the newspaper? 

This study does not attempt categori- 


*Dr. Casey is director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota. Mr. Copeland 
is a research fellow and the assistant director 
of the School’s Research Division. This study 
was made possible through a grant-in-aid from 
the University of Minnesota Graduate School. 


cal answers to these questions, nor does 
it explore fully the causes that have 
persuaded publishers and editors to 
adopt the aforementioned practice. But 
it has enabled daily journalists to ex- 
press their opinions on some of the 
questions posed. Our attempt is to re- 
port how a selected sample of dailies 
handled the “news hole” procedure, 
and to cite examples and comments ex- 
planatory of such practices. The inten- 
tion also is to open fruitful avenues to 
further study of the “news hole” policy 
and its results. 

The adoption of precise formulas on 
space allocations assigned to the “news” 
is referred to by newspapermen as a 
“fixed news hole” policy. The formulas 
vary. In some cases news budgets are 
determined on a daily basis: a maxi- 
mum or minimum of so many columns 
on a Monday, a Tuesday, and so on 
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through the week, with little freedom 
permitted the editor to depart from the 
quota plan. In other publishing situa- 
tions, a so-called “flexible news hole” 
formula largely governs, with some 
freedom in the assignment of space to 
“news” during the several days of the 
week.* 

In an earlier era of newspaper pub- 
lishing, journalists generally took for 
granted a rule of thumb in the propor- 
tioning of advertising to non-advertis- 
ing space. The non-advertising content 
was dominant in the average daily, but 
this ratio is no longer characteristic of 
newspaper space allocation. Proponents 
of the “fixed news hole” policy believe 
that this imbalance required a solution 
in terms of service to readers, although 
it will be shown that in adopting a 
formalized space control plan other 
controlling reasons brought about the 
policy, including the important item of 
increased production costs. 

Increases in advertising linage in 
average dailies, coupled with higher 
publishing costs, have raised new prob- 
lems for managing editors whose re- 
sponsibility it is to provide readers with 
what the newsmen regard as a satisfac- 
tory budget of information. Editors 
have not always been happy over meas- 
ures that require reduction in tradi- 
tional news-editorial space allotments.” 

What evidence do we find that in- 
creased advertising has affected the 
total number of columns devoted each 


1 The following is a sample quota plan in use 
by one paper which, while it makes use of a 
systematic control, does permit flexibility in 
terms of developing news. The quotas are as fol- 
lows: Six-day news space budget, 632 columns. 
Daily formula: Monday, 103; Tuesday, 108; 
Wednesday, 112; Thursday, 111; Friday, 110; 
Saturday, 88. 

?See William P. Steven, executive editor of 
the Minneapolis Star and Morning Tribune, and 
Sunday Tribune, “How Must We Change to Pro- 
gress?,” Problems of Journalism, Proceedings of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
1955, pp. 94-102. Mr. Steven raised the question: 
“Are our newspapers news-starved?” 
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day to news content? Basing its report 
on figures compiled by Media Records, 
Inc., Editor & Publisher reported that 
the ratio of total advertising content to 
total non-advertising content in 1944 
was approximately 50-50,° although for 
many years the ratio ran about 40% 
advertising to 60% non-advertising con- 
tent. Since 1944 the present-day trend 
has continued until in 1952 the per- 
centage of advertising to news content 
reached an approximate 60-40 split. 
Donnahoe believes the ratio has since 
been stabilized at about 60-40.* 

It should be remembered that these 
figures offer average percentages over 
a wide range of newspapers. Variations 
exist not only among newspapers, but 
within newspapers from day to day. 

As newspapers have increased in cir- 
culation and issue size, they have in- 
creasingly reduced the proportion of 
space devoted to news, although re- 
liable evidence reveals that the total 
amount of news presented today is 
about the same as it was in 1941.° In 
fact, the decrease in proportion of news 
may be even greater than newspaper 
analysts realize since at this point in 
our introductory comment we have 
characterized “news” as including all 
non-advertising content. In the basic 
meaning of “news” as timely informa- 
tion, it takes on the form of a special- 
ized type of content. As such it com- 
petes for space with advertising and 
such other types of reading matter as 
the “soft” content: entertainment fea- 
tures, food and health articles, etc. 

What does this Minnesota study 
show in terms of content variations 
among individual newspapers, with the 


8 Editor & Publisher, Vol. 86, No. 17, April 18, 
1953, p. 128. 

* Alan S. Donnahoe, “Space Control by News- 
papers: An Analysis and a Plan,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 33:279-86 (Summer 1956). 

5 Donnahoe, op. cit. 
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focus on “news” ratios? The data based 
on our sample of papers indicate that 
the percentage of “news” (live and 
timely information) to total non-adver- 
tising space ranged from 12% to 75%! 
The 12% figure, low as it is, can be 
dramatized still more by observing its 
relation to a 60-40 advertising-non- 
advertising split. When it is computed 
on total newspaper space, readers may 
have cause to shudder. This results in 
4.8% devoted to “news.” This percent- 
age of total space is so low that some 
readers of this study may assume an 
error is embedded in our tabulations, 
yet we have relied on the newspapers’ 
own reports throughout in compiling 
the data. 

Newspapers are expected to offer to 
readers an adequate and balanced 
amount of timely information of local, 
national and foreign origin. Proponents 
of the “fixed news hole” practice assert 
that their procedure accomplishes this 


end. Many dailies, however, are posi- 
tive they serve their readers best with- 
out resort to systematic space control 
known as the “fixed news hole.”® 


Some defenders of the “fixed news 
hole” formula argue that the adoption 
of the policy does not actually set rigid 
controls of news space since so long 
as the editor stays within the normal 
bounds of news pages on a cumulative 
basis, he is free on some days to ex- 


* Editors always have found it necessary to 
make plans on the day’s use of non-advertising 
space in the newspaper. Traditionally, however, 
all independent spirits have insisted on the final 
right to determine, within sensible limits and the 
exercise of good news judgment, the space re- 
quired in terms of the importance of a given 
day’s flow of the news. 

In the sense that an editor who is the domi- 
nant force in the editorial department provides 
space each day, in a certain amount, for regular 
departments and features, he follows a pattern 
of fixed space allotment, but he operates with 
great freedom in determining space requirements 
for “live news,” especially when “big news” 
breaks or the flow warrants. He is not character- 
istically a “fixed news hole’ editor. 
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ceed the standard imposed by the news 
control plan. The vice president of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch and 
News Leader argues that while it may 
appear that the formalized space con- 
trol plan might inhibit the editor and 
control his discretionary power, “the 
opposite is true.” 

This investigation of “news hole” 
policy and practice was conducted by 
mail questionnaire. Many returns were 
accompanied by informative letters ad- 
dressed to the senior writer of this arti- 
cle, and these added additional per- 
spective on the problem. The writers 
used random segments of the Interna- 
tional Press Institute sample of 93 
newspapers® plus a randomly drawn 
sample of daily newspapers (N = 100) 
to compensate for the emphasis on 
large circulation dailies found in the 
IPI sample. After pre-testing, 145 
questionnaires were mailed. Ninety-six 
replies (66% response) were tallied. 
(See Figure 1, next page.) 

In answering the first page of the 
questionnaire (first six questions) re- 
spondents were instructed to consider 
the term “fixed news hole” as pertain- 
ing to all non-advertising content.® 


Answers to the first question (see 
Figure 1) indicated 52 dailies had a 
“fixed news hole,” while 44 dailies re- 
sponded negatively. While tallying an- 
swers to this first question, the writers 
soon found the term “fixed news hole” 
too restrictive a term to have been used 
in the survey. Some editors took its 


™Donnahoe, op. cit. 


* The International Press Institute sample of 93 
newspapers was drawn to reflect exactly the total 
circulation nature of the American press. It re- 
flects every circulation level and geographic area 
in the United States. However, it was modified, 
as noted, to enable sampling of a greater num- 
ber of the small circulation dailies. 


*The two pages of the questionnaire are repro- 
duced as Figure 1. Unless otherwise noted the 
data in this report are taken from responses to 
the questionnaire. 
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FIGURE | 
NEWS HOLE QUESTIONNAIRE 


(Figures in bold face represent responses of newspapers having “fixed news 
hole” policies. Figures in italics represent responses of newspapers not having 
“fixed news hole” policies. Figures given in regular type face represent the aver- 
age of all newspapers responding.) 


Note: In answering questions 1 through 6, please consider the term “fixed news hole” 
as pertaining to ALL NON-ADVERTISING CONTENT. 


. Does your paper have a “fixed news hole” policy, i.e., do you allot a set number of 
of columns for news, comics, features, etc., no matter how heavy your advertising 
load may be, or how heavy the news flow may be on a given day? 

YES 52 NO 44 QUALIFICATIONS (if needed) 


. If you DO have a “fixed news hole”: About how many columns do you allot to this 
“fixed news hole”? 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF COLUMNS FOR SIX DAYS 95 
WILL YOU SPECIFY BY DAYS WHAT ARE YOUR “FIXED NEWS HOLE” 
TARGETS?: 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


. What is a typical number of pages in your paper in a normal month on the follow- 
ing days?: 

19 24 45 30 37 

27 i 24 30 

Wednesday 24 31 17 20 


. If you DO NOT have a “fixed news hole”: Do you expect to adopt a “fixed news 
hole” policy in the future? 
YES 1 NO 37 NOT SURE 4 
If yes, about what number of columns would you plan to devote to your “fixed 
news hole”? 
NO. OF COLUMNS not answered 


. If you plan to adopt a “fixed news hole” policy in the future, what are the major 
reasons governing this decision to adopt a “fixed news hole”? 
not answered 


. If you DO NOT have a “fixed news hole” policy at present, which of the following 
statements most accurately describes the flexibility of the news hole policy you have 
now? 

(a) 22 size of news hole is influenced most by advertising load 

(b) 4 size of news hole is influenced most by amount of news available 

(c) 17 size of news hole varies about equally with the amount of news and adver- 
tising 


REMARKS 








“News Hole” Policies of Dailies 
FIGURE | (Continued) 


Note: The preceding questions 1 through 6 have referred to a “fixed news hole.” 
Question 7 below refers to what we define as a “spot news” hole. 

In terms of question 7 on this page, a “spot news” hole refers to that amount of 
space left in an issue of the newspaper after ALL ADVERTISING CONTENT and 
also after ALL THE USUAL STANDING FEATURES, such as comics, health col- 
umns, stock market quotations, radio and TV tables, etc., have been given their space 
in the paper each day. 

In short, the “spot news” hole includes the content available after the standing fea- 
tures (see below for examples) have been normally scheduled. 

We would like your opinion whether the items in the following list can, in your 
judgment, be excluded from a “spot news” hole. 
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7. (1) Please check all the items you feel should not be included in any measurement 
of the “spot news” hole. 
(2) Next, would you please add items at the bottom of the subjoined list if you 
believe we have not listed all the necessary exclusions. 

15 35 Obituary notices (not death stories treated as news items) 

31 66 Comics and humor cartoons 

30 61 Humor columns 

34 65 Question and answer columns 

14 36 Stock Market quotations (but not financial news stories) 

32 62 Patterns (on Women’s page) 

26 54 Daily recipes and food features 

27 58 Promotional material for the newspaper itself 

28 62 Crossword puzzles 

30 59 “Daily poems,” prayers, other small features 

25 50 Mastheads 

23 45 Radio, television, and movie timetables and program lists 

20 30 Newspaper index to items in newspaper 

32 63 Health columns 

32 62 Bridge columns 

22 47 Bowling, golf, tennis, etc., clinic columns 

8 19 Birth lists (not birth stories treated as news items) 
14 30 Formal church notices 
6 16 U. S. weather reports and weather maps 

25 54 Syndicated columnists (Drew Pearson, Westbrook Pegler, the 
Alsops, Dorothy Thompson, George Sokolsky, etc.) 
Editorial column of the newspaper itself 
PLEASE ADD ANY ITEMS YOU FEEL SHOULD BE EX- 
CLUDED FROM THE “SPOT NEWS” CLASSIFICATION: 


21 48 


. Please estimate the proportion of your non-advertising space which is given to “spot 


63.6 55.1 


news” on a normal or typical day. 58.9% 





meaning literally, ie, fixed, neither 
varying up nor down. Fortunately, 
most editors interpreted the term to 
mean what we would now prefer to 
characterize as a “fixed minimum news 
hole,” or what Palmer Hoyt, editor and 
publisher of the Denver Post, called a 
“fairly firm minimum.” Erwin D. Can- 
ham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, defined it as “a fixed news 


hole in the sense that there is a figure 
below which we do not slip.” 

Thus, a “fixed minimum news hole” 
implies a level below which an editor 
does not permit his amount of news to 
fall. It also permits a variation up- 
wards, which is desirable in most in- 
stances. In analyzing the questionnaire 
replies, then, in regard to whether .or 
not a newspaper had a fixed news hole, 
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“fixed minimum news hole” policies 
were counted as positive responses. 

Most of these 52 newspapers had a 
daily “fixed minimum news hole;” that 
is, they attempted to meet their quota 
every day. The Cleveland News and 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer sought to 
meet their quota on a monthly basis, 
however, while the Fort Worth Press 
set aside an annual quota of news col- 
umns, but tried to average them out 
week by week, if possible. 


In answer to question number 4 (see 
Figure 1) only one paper reported it 
expected to adopt a “fixed minimum 
news hole” policy in the future; 37 
papers gave negative replies; four were 
not certain of future policy and two 
failed to answer. This question, of 
course, was to be answered only by the 
44 newspapers responding negatively to 
the first question; that is, by those 
newspapers not having a “fixed mini- 
mum news hole” policy. 

Question number 5 and the second 
part of question number 4 were not 
answered, since the one newspaper eli- 
gible to answer this portion of the 
questionnaire did not choose to do so. 


Of the 44 newspapers not having 
“fixed minimum news hole” policies, 
43 chose to answer question number 6 
(see Figure 1) as follows: 22 papers 
felt the size of the news hole was in- 
fluenced primarily by the advertising 
load; four papers felt the size of the 
news hole was influenced largely by 
the amount of news available; 17 indi- 
cated they felt the size of the news hole 
varied about equally with the amount 
of news and advertising. 

Circulation-wise there was a differ- 
ence among those newspapers whose 
response indicated their news hole was 
influenced primarily by the advertising 
load and those who felt the news hole 
varied about equally with the amount 
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of news and advertising. The median 
circulation for the former was approxi- 
mately 18,500; for the latter, 6,000. 
One observation these figures suggest is 
that as newspapers gain in circulation 
they tend to become more “advertising- 
conscious” at the expense of total news 
presentation. 


Many of the very small circulation 
dailies (5,000 or less) said their news- 
paper plants had limited press and 
other mechanical capacities, making it 
very expensive and impractical for 
them to add extra pages for more news 
when big news breaks occur. The edi- 
tor of a small Illinois daily (circula- 
tion about 5,000) reported that the 
“fixed press size makes the news hole 
only a hypothetical question here. Our 
news hole depends entirely on press 
capacity.” 

“Operating with a small back shop 
is the determining factor,” said the edi- 
tor of a small daily (circulation about 
5,000) in Texas. “We can handle only 
a certain amount of news copy each 
day due to that limitation.” 

“Since we must double run for any- 
thing over eight pages, we are guided 
mostly by the ad load,” remarked the 
editor of a small California daily (cir- 
culation about 3,500}, while the editor 
of an Oklahoma daily (circulation un- 
der 100,000) felt the “current news- 
print squeeze was causing tighter pa- 
pers.” The editor of a Michigan daily 
(circulation about 60,000) made a 
similar comment: “News space is de- 
termined ENTIRELY by the volume 
of advertising except in extreme cir- 
cumstances....” 

Only four newspapers said their news 
holes were influenced importantly by 
the amount of news available. Perhaps 
it was taken for granted by other re- 
spondents that the authors of this sur- 
vey would make this assumption with- 
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FIGURE 2 


Frequency Polygon Showing Relationship of Circulation Size to Presence or 
Absence of a "Fixed Minimum News Hole" Policy 
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out an explicit statement to that effect. 
For instance, Edward P. Berlin Jr., 
managing editor, Waynesboro (Va.) 
News Virginian, reported that the “news 
department each day informed the ad- 
vertising department of expected needs 
for the next day.” George Cornish, 
New York Herald Tribune executive 
editor, said the paper’s news space “de- 
pended upon news developments,” and 
William Ewing, managing editor of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, had this com- 
ment: 

In handling our news hole we fre- 
quently drop all consideration of adver- 
tising content when it becomes necessary 
to cover a story adequately, either in text 
or pictures. This sometimes plays hob 
with our revenue percentage, but we 
always follow the principle of forgetting 
about the revenue percentage if it be- 
comes necessary in covering a big story. 
There appeared to be a distinct dif- 

ference between large and small daily 
newspapers concerning the utility of a 
“fixed minimum news hole” policy. 
Many of the small dailies maintained 
a “fixed minimum news hole” was im- 


practical since newsprint cost was the 
large factor in their operation. Many 
could not afford to jump a paper to 
additional pages to handle emergency 
news breaks. Conversely, some editors 
of larger dailies had complete responsi- 
bility for jumping page totals when it 
was necessary to make room for ad- 
ditional important news developments, 
and they maintained that it was done 
not too infrequently in the case of their 
own newspapers. Norman E. Isaacs, 
managing editor of the Louisville 
Times, reported: 

. we (the News Departments) con- 
trol the size of the newspaper. We get 
our dummies the afternoon before . . . 
and decide right then and there if it’s 
comfortable enough for us to work with. 
If it’s not big enough, we tell the Dis- 
patch Department to remake it. It makes 
no difference to us if they take out ads, 
or jump the paper. That’s not our affair. 
We just have to have enough space to 
work in. 

The relationship of circulation to the 
presence or absence of a “fixed mini- 
mum news hole” policy is illustrated 
graphically in Figure 2. Despite the 
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overlap, this frequency polygon shows 
clearly that “fixed minimum news hole” 
policies are adopted more frequently 
in large circulation dailies. 

Question number 2 (see Figure 1) 
applied only to those newspapers hav- 
ing a “fixed minimum news hole” poli- 
cy, and asked for the average number 
of columns of news space allotted per 
day to the “fixed minimum news hole.” 

These data are shown in Table 1. 
Again the reader is cautioned to re- 
member that these are averaged figures, 
with no attempt made to compare small 
dailies with large dailies, each of which 
would have, of course, its own “fixed 
minimum news hole” target depend- 
ing upon average issue size. 

Question 3 asked for the average 
number of pages per day for all news- 
papers, those having a “fixed minimum 
news hole” policy and those not having 
such a policy. These data are presented 
in Table 2 and offer support for Fig- 
ure 2 in that they indicate a greater fre- 
quency of “fixed minimum news hole” 
policies among the larger newspapers. 

Most newspapers operating under a 
“fixed minimum news hole” policy have 
fairly definite predetermined propor- 
tions of space set aside for the news 
hole. Several editors mentioned that 
they plan on the basis of a 60-40 ad- 
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TABLE | 
Average Number of Columns Allotted 


Per Day to the "Fixed Minimum 
News Hole” 


Sample 
Size 





Average No. 
of Columns 





92 
96 
98 
100 
98 
87 





news split, but many more said they 
operate with scaled ratios, ie., for 
every page added to an edition so many 
columns of news must be added. For 
instance, the Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman reported it began with 80 
columns of news for 16 pages, and 
added one column of news for each 
additional page. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch allotted 126 columns to the 
news hole in a 22-page paper and 
gradually increased the size of the news 
hole to 152 columns in an 80-page 
paper. 

The Portland Oregon Journal re- 
ported it increased two pages if the 
news hole fell below the minimum, and 
cut back two pages if it went over the 
maximum. The Saginaw (Mich.) News 
said it started with 20 pages and 84 


TABLE 2 
Average Number of Pages Per Day* 





Papers With Fixed 
Minimum News Holes 


Papers Without Fixed Average of 
Minimum News Holes’ Aill Papers 





Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


29 19 24 
32 21 27 
38 24 31 
45 30 37 
36 24 30 
21 17 20 


*Odd numbers of pages result from averaged figures. 
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columns of ads, and added one page 
for each addition of seven columns of 
ads. Most of the other dailies operating 
with “fixed minimum news hole” poli- 
cies have systems of news allotment 
identical or very similar to those of 
the specific papers mentioned above. 
The most common method, as sum- 
marized by Harold Diehm, news editor 
of the Flint (Mich.) Journal, is that of 
“... adding a column of (news) space 
for each page added to the paper.” 


The Lindsay-Schaub newspapers op- 
erate on a very “tight” fixed news hole, 
which they feel benefits them economi- 
cally and also enables them to serve a 
community function in presenting all 
the necessary news. Edward Lindsay, 
publisher of the Southern Illinoisan of 
Carbondale, Herrin and Murphysboro 
(Ill.), pointed out that the “fixed news 
hole concept” depends upon a well- 
organized shop and “an even flow of 
copy every hour of the day . . . the 
normal production day of the staff as- 
sembled in an orderly way.” Robert C. 
Schaub, editor of the Decatur (lIll.) 
Herald and Review, believes that since 
the newsroom knows it will have the 
same amount of space each day it se- 
lects the best of the available news for 
that space.*° 


What has been said raises the ques- 
tion of justification of a “fixed mini- 


mum news hole.” One of the most 
common reasons given for having a 
“fixed minimum news hole” is that it 
helps the editor to plan ahead. J. R. 
Wiggins, executive editor of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, felt that 
“its chief virtue .. . is that it gives a 
firm basis for planning.” And when 
asked for the major reason for instal- 


# Robert C. Schaub, “Fixed News Budget Cuts 
Costs—Saves Energy—Improves Paper,” The Bul- 
letin of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, No. 381, Nov. 1, 1955. 
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lation of a “fixed minimum news hole” 
policy, Wallace Lomoe, managing edi- 
tor of the Milwaukee Journal, replied 
that “planning would be impossible 
without a minimum.” 

On this point, Herbert Heimlich, edi- 
tor of the Lafayette (Ind.) Journal and 
Courier, had this to say: 

Personally, I would find it most dif- 
ficult, or impossible, to operate without 

a definite news hole. In determining the 

number of pages for next day’s paper, 

based on the advertising sheet, I feel I 

must have some basis on which to work. 

The news hole is that basis. It has 

worked out most satisfactorily for us. 

Other editors have supported a 
“fixed minimum news hole” plan in 
order, they have said, “to give the peo- 
ple their money’s worth.” On this point, 
Gordon Pates, managing editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, remarked: 
“We believe in the ‘fixed news hole’ be- 
cause we feel that, regardless of the 
volume of advertising, a reader is en- 
titled to get all the news and features 
he is used to in this paper each day.” 
Carl K. Stuart of the Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman backed Pates up on 
this point: “You are short changing 
your readers when . . . you allow... 
less than 25 columns for the copy desk 
to work on.” 


The Ventura (Calif.) Star-Free Press 
decided to set a “fixed minimum news 
hole” when it found the combined lo- 
cal and wire news was being squeezed 
out on “tight” news days. 

Some objections to a “fixed mini- 
mum news hole” have already been 
noted, such as inadequate capacity of 
mechanical equipment, and high costs 
of newsprint and labor. Responses in- 
dicate that the “fixed minimum news 
hole” argument is hardly one-sided. For 
instance, Karl McElroy, managing edi- 
tor of the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald- 
Journal, felt that “a fixed news hole 
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would result in too little news in a 
large paper and too much in a small 
one.” Norman Isaacs, quoted earlier, 
had this opinion: 


Frankly, I shy away from any “fixed” 
news-hole idea. I don’t quite see how 
it’s possible to set a size hole and... 
allot the same number of columns each 
day regardless of the flow of events. 
What do you do when you get a really 
big news break? On such occasions I 
have jumped two pages between edi- 
tions. Granted there are times when you 
can stay in a given space with a major 
story because the rest of the news is 
deadly dull. But I have the feeling that 
you can’t do it very often and still give 
the reader a total package. I like it flex- 
ible myself. And I like to have control 
of it, as we do here. 


Lucian P. Arant, publisher of the 
Baker (Ore.) Democrat-Herald, re- 
sponded “that flatbed dailies whose 
business calls for an average of eight 
pages will find it difficult to operate 
with a ‘fixed news hole.’ Larger dailies 
using rotary presses have greater flexi- 


bility and could adjust easier, adding 
two pages or four for example, with- 
out incurring too great an additional 


cost... . ” The editor of the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, Clifford 
B. Ward, said the limited press capacity 
of modest sized papers made it hard to 
change issue size after the press “had 
been strung.” Harry Montgomery, as- 
sistant to the publisher of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Republic and Gazette, re- 
marked that “ . . . we sometimes refuse 
to go up 16 columns, even though our 
news hole may be a little short of the 
105 column minimum... since... it 
isn’t a matter of going up a few col- 
umns after all our advertising has been 
placed. You must go up 16 columns 
or not at all.” 

And while he did operate with a 
“fixed minimum news hole,” Karl Ly- 
singer, Detroit News associate editor, 
recognized that its efficiency was quali- 
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fied to the point that “allotted space re- 
quirements fluctuate by the hour.” He 
also mentioned seasonal fluctuations. 
Alexander F. (Casey) Jones, executive 
editor of the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald- 
Journal, offered this comment: 

Most newspapers gauge their news 
hole to a considerable degree on the ad- 
vertising content. Even with a minimum 
I have found that good editing can give 
you decent coverage. The only thing I 
stick out my neck on is that when you 
have a real big story the news depart- 
ment have complete freedom to cover it 
from soup to nuts with text and pictures 
and no back talk from the business 
office. 

In order to gain additional informa- 
tion concerning news hole size in re- 
lation to several other variables, rank- 
order correlations were run on the 
group of newspapers having “fixed 
minimum news hole” policies. 

A high positive correlation (+.79) 
was obtained between the average num- 
ber of total pages and the average num- 
ber of pages of non-advertising ma- 
terial per issue. This could be expected, 
since an increase in overall number of 
pages ought to be accompanied by 
more news space. 

The average amount of space in an 
issue, measured by the average num- 
ber of pages, showed a high positive 
relationship (+.73) when correlated 
with circulation size, since the papers 
with the greatest amounts of space 
would be expected to have the largest 
circulations. There was also a high pos- 
itive correlation (+.86) between cir- 
culation size and average amount of 
non-advertising space per issue, since 
the papers with the greatest amounts of 
total space ought to have large abso- 
lute amounts of news space. 

When the proportion (percentage) of 
non-advertising space is correlated with 
circulation size, however, the relation- 
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ship is significantly negative (—.54). 
This means, of course, that as the news- 
papers increase in circulation size, and 
thus in absolute space, they decrease 
the total proportion of space devoted 
to non-advertising matter (and in par- 
ticular, to news). This tends to con- 
firm a notion already mentioned; that 
is, as newspapers gain in circulation 
they tend to become more advertising- 
conscious at the expense of total news 
presentation. 


Nixon and Jones obtained similar 
indicative correlations in rank-ordering 
circulation size with proportion of non- 
advertising space for 375 newspapers 
(data obtained from Media Records) .11 
For 98 morning dailies the rank order 
correlation was —.28; for 143 evening 
dailies, -.35; for 134 Sunday newspa- 
pers, —.51. 

Judging a newspaper by its total pro- 
portion of non-advertising space, how- 
ever, is not exactly fair in a limited 


sense since into this space has to go 
not only “live news” but also features 


and entertainment articles, comics, 
crossword puzzles, health and home 
improvement columns, etc. One way 
to measure, then, the obligations felt 
by a newspaper toward the public 
would be to obtain the proportion of 
its space devoted to live news, or what 
we have characterized as “spot news.” 
(Respondents have also used such 
terms as “hard news” and “live news.” ) 

The second section of the question- 
naire (see Figure 1) offered a tenta- 
tive definition of “spot news.” Ques- 
tion number 8 then asked for an esti- 
mation of the proportion of non-adver- 
tising space devoted to “spot news” on 
an average day. The proportion for 


1 Raymond B. Nixon and Robert L. Jones, 
“The Content of Non-Competitive Vs. Competi- 
tive Newspapers,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 33: 
299-314 (Summer 1956). 
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newspapers having a “fixed minimum 
news hole” policy was 64% compared 
to 55% for those newspapers without 
a “fixed minimum news hole” policy. 

While 55% to 64% of non-adver- 
tising space devoted to “spot news” is 
a fairly respectable average, the fact 
remains, as pointed out earlier in this 
article, that the range varied from 12% 
to 75%, and therefore, some news- 
papers devote only 12% of their total 
non-advertising space to news of im- 
mediate timeliness. 

From the answers obtained to ques- 
tion number 7 (see Figure 1), in ad- 
dition to a survey of appropriate litera- 
ture, the following operational defini- 
tion of “spot news” is submitted: 


Spot news consists of perishable local 
and non-local news stories (including 
pictures), either with sharp, timely ele- 
ments or still in a state of development. 
Spot news excludes all advertising con- 
tent. Spot news also excludes the follow- 
ing features, standard items, and canned, 
non-perishable content: 

(1) Birth lists (but not birth stories 
treated as news items); (2) Bowling, 
golf, tennis, etc., clinic columns; (3) 
Bridge columns; (4) Comics and humor 
cartoons; (5) Crossword puzzles; (6) 
Daily recipes and food features; (7) 
Daily poems, prayers and other small 
features; (8) Editorial columns of the 
rswspaper itself; (9) Editorial cartoons. 

(10) Formal church notices; (11) 
Health columns; (12) Humor columns; 
(13) Mastheads; (14) Newspaper index 
to items in newspaper; (15) Standard 
obituary columns (but not death stories 
treated as news items); (16) Patterns 
(usually on women’s page); (17) The 
newspaper’s Own promotional material. 

(18) Question and answer columns; 
(19) Radio, television and movie time- 
tables and program lists; (20) Reviews 
of books, plays, movies, concerts, etc; 
(21) Sports page features (like helpful 
fishing hints, solunar tables, etc.); (22) 
Syndicated columnists; (23) Women’s 
page features (like helpful food hints, 
beauty columns, etc.); (24) “Time 
copy.” 

One of the more interesting findings 
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of this limited survey is the knowledge 
that some of the larger circulation 
dailies have adopted “fixed minimum 
news hole” policies in order to “give 
news a chance” to compete with the 
ever-increasing amount of space de- 
voted to advertising. While the “fixed 
minimum news hole” appeared more 
frequently among larger sized dailies, 
it was also found among some of the 
small dailies, indicating the policy is 
not confined to any one size-class of 
newspaper. In fact, the Lindsay-Schaub 
newspapers present cogent arguments 
for the adoption of a “fixed minimum 
news hole.” 


Certainly one of the questions raised 
for further study is that of the eco- 
nomic considerations involved in the 
use of the “fixed minimum news hole” 
on daily newspapers of various circu- 
lation sizes. We also need to know 
more about the relative importance of 
advertising revenue on the economic 
stability of different sized dailies. It is 
interesting to note that small circula- 
tion dailies complain in some of their 
responses of their subjugation to ad- 
vertising demands, yet the results of 
the study show that these small dailies 
devote more of their space, proportion- 
wise, to news than do the larger dailies. 


Generally speaking, the smaller cir- 
culation dailies usually list inadequate 
mechanical equipment and cost of news- 
print as the reasons for not adopting a 
“fixed minimum news hole,” while the 
larger circulation dailies, on the aver- 
age, mention advertising as the factor 
compelling them to maintain a “flexible 
news hole.” The responses to question 
number 6 (see Figure 1) corroborate 
this generalization. The newspapers 
with a larger median circulation felt 
the size of their news hole was influ- 
enced largely by the advertising load. 
However, it is worth noting that gen- 
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eral large circulation dailies and an 
equal number of small circulation 
dailies all said the news hole on their 
papers was determined by the amount 
of news available on given days. 

Another result of this survey has 
been to raise pertinent questions. Do 
the newspapers operating with a “fixed 
minimum news hole” policy stick fairly 
close to their fixed minimums, or do 
they consistently average above their 
fixed minimums in news content? And 
do these same newspapers have a large 
enough “fixed minimum news hole” in 
the first instance? Just what is “an ade- 
quate amount of news?” Is the present 
60-40 ad-news split a desirable formula 
in terms of the widening expansion of 
non-local news of a significant char- 
acter? 

In characterizing the “fixed mini- 
mum news hole” should the news hole 
exclude merely all advertising or should 
it also exclude all non-news content in 
the control of the editorial-news depart- 
ment? Should the “fixed minimum news 
hole” be based on what we have de- 
fined as “live news” or “spot news”? 


What probably is needed most of all 
is a definitive study of the differences 
among newspapers having a “fixed 
minimum news hole” policy and those 
newspapers without such a policy. Any 
economic differences? Any circulation 
differences? Any geographic differ- 
ences? Any content differences? Any 
differences in terms of the social char- 
acteristics of reader audiences? Other? 

If exponents of a “fixed minimum 
news hole” are to show its feasibility 
(that of presenting the public with all 
the vital news and yet maintaining the 
economic stability of the newspaper) or 
the exponents of a “flexible news hole” 
are to substantiate their position, all 
the facts have to be obtained in either 
case. 











Analysis of Techniques in 
Measuring Press Performance 


BY JAMES W. MARKHAM AND 
GUIDO H. 


STEMPEL III* 


In a study of 24 Pennsylvania dailies’ performance during the 
final month of the 1956 election, the authors found that space 
measurement can be used alone as a research technique, disre- 
garding headline size analysis and counting of mentions of 
themes or issues in the news. 





W> FREQUENT CHARGES OF “ONE-PARTY 
press” in recent presidential election 
campaigns have raised the question of 
the feasibility of press performance 
studies. Journalism researchers have 
been challenged to develop and dem- 


onstrate tools suitable for measuring 
press performance. Researchers and 
critics alike have considered various 
techniques from the standpoint of their 
usefulness, validity and reliability. A 
considerable number of studies, some 
state-wide in scope, have shed light on 
this problem.* 


*Dr. Markham is head of the Department of 
News, School of Journalism, Pennsylvania State 
University, where Dr. Stempel is a staff member. 


* Among the studies found especially useful are 
the following: Robert Batlin, “San Francisco 
Newspapers’ Campaign Coverage: 1896-1952,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31:297-303 (Summer 
1954); Chilton R. Bush, “The Analysis of Politi- 
cal Campaign News,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
28:250-52 (Spring 1951); Charles E. Higbie, 
“Wisconsin Dailies in the 1952 Campaign: Space 
vs. Display,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31:56-60 
(Winter 1954); Malcolm W. Klein and Nathan 
Maccoby, “Newspaper Objectivity in the 1952 
Campaign,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31:285-96 
(Summer 1954); Sidney Kobre, “How Florida 
Dailies Handled the 1952 Presidential Campaign,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 30:163-69 (Spring 
1953); Granville Price, “A Method for Analyzing 
Newspaper Campaign Coverage,” JOURNALISM 
QuarRTERLY, 31:447-58 (Fall 1954). 


A study at the Pennsylvania State 
University School of Journalism during 
the final 32 week days? of the 1956 
campaign was designed to provide 
some answers to these questions as well 
as to measure some aspects of the per- 
formance of Pennsylvania dailies.* 


The specific objectives of this study 
were as follows: (1) To measure from 
October 1 to November 6 the presen- 
tation of news of the 1956 presidential 
election campaign by the daily news- 
papers of Pennsylvania, and (2) to re- 
fine and supplement some measures by 
which newspaper campaign coverage 
may be evaluated. This report is con- 
fined primarily to the second, or meth- 
odological, area of the inquiry.‘ 

Three measures of coverage were 
used: 


(1) The amount of space in column 
inches of political news in the sample 


2A separate study was made of six Sunday 
newspapers for the same period. 


*The authors acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the Pennsylvania State University Council on 
Research for its grant in support of cis study. 


‘For performance results, see Quill, April 
1957, p. i3. 
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of daily newspapers in relation to the 
news available to the newspapers. 

(2) The display of stories for each 
political party as indicated by size and 
direction of the headline. 

(3) The frequency of themes or is- 
sues mentioned in the news, again in 
relation to the issues in the news avail- 
able to the editors. 

A random sample of the 129 daily 
newspapers of Pennsylvania was 
drawn from a list compiled on the ba- 
sis of circulation so that each of the 
4,140,114 daily newspaper readers in 
the state would have an equal chance 
of being represented. The sample con- 
sisted of 24 daily newspapers (5 morn- 
ing, 18 evening and 1 all-day).® 


Week-day issues of each newspaper 
in the sample for the period of October 
1 to November 6, 1956 were coded by 
a group of graduate students. The en- 
tire political news content including 
pictures was measured with break- 
downs to show both front-page and in- 
side content and play. 


In order to have a basis for deter- 
mining news available to the editors, 
we coded Associated Press and United 
Press wire content. Included were a 
morning and afternoon “A” wire, and 
a morning and two afternoon “TTS” 
wires. 

The content analysis procedure used 
was as follows: 


Nothing but news of the presidential 
election campaign was coded. Editorial 
page matter, Washington comment, and 


5The dailies are Allentown Chronicle, Chester 
Times, Easton Express, Hanover Sun, Harrisburg 
News, Harrisburg Patriot, Johnstown Tribune- 
Democrat, Lancaster Intelligencer Journal, Leba- 
non News, Levittown Times, New Kensington 
Dispatch, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Pitts- 
burgh Press, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Scranton 
Times, Scranton Tribune, Shenandoah Herald, 
Sunbury Item, State College Centre Daily Times, 
Washington Reporter, Wilkes-Barre Times-Lead- 
er-News, York Dispatch. 
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stories not having a direct reference to 
the campaign, the parties, the plat- 
forms, the party leaders or the candi- 
dates themselves were excluded. News 
of state political figures was included 
only when it referred directly to the 
presidential campaign, or to the party 
and its platform. Reports of speeches 
by major national leaders in each party 
such as Truman, Mrs. Roosevelt, Dew- 
ey, etc., were included. 

The amount of space in column 
inches devoted to news in the category 
described in the preceding paragraph 
was measured and classified according 
to whether it concerned (or was favor- 
able to) the Republican party or the 
Democratic party. Copy which con- 
cerned both parties or which could not 
otherwise be assigned to one of the 
parties was classified neutral. 

The size of the headline over each 
story and its direction also were re- 
corded. The space occupied by head- 
lines and pictures plus the direction of 
each headline and picture also were 
tallied. No attempt was made to con- 
sider slanting or bias in the headline 
with relation to its story. It was ex- 
pected that headline schedule designa- 
tions would be a useful index to the 
editors’ judgment of the relative impor- 
tance of the story in the day’s news, as 
well as the relative position on the 
page. Categories were main streamer, 
second streamer, spread (or multi-col- 
umn) head, two-column head, top-of- 
column one-column head, secondary 
head, subordinate head and filler head. 

The frequency of mention of issues 
was counted and their political leaning 
noted. A list of 22 campaign issues was 
formulated and used by the coders. 
Typical issues were “big business” (the 
influence or lack of influence big busi- 
ness has in government); “foreign pol- 
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icy” (success or failure of the admin- 
istration policies and the future of 
U. S. foreign policy); and “peace” 
(party responsibility for peace and war 
and policies felt necessary by one side 
or the other for maintaining peace). 
Each reference to an issue was tallied 
and classified as either Republican or 
Democratic. Republican copy could, 
and often did, contain statements of 
issues favorable to the Democrats and 
vice versa. 


RESULTS 


Results of the three content meas- 
ures correspond closely despite some 
difference in the averages. For the en- 
tire sample 51% of the issues, 45% of 
the space and 44% of the headlines 
were classified Democratic. (Table 1) 
In spite of the fairly large difference 
between the percentage of Democratic 


TABLE | 





Percentage* of Democratic Space, 
Issues and Headlines in Presidential 
Campaign Coverage of 24 
Pennsylvania Dailies 





Issues 


21% 
45 


Space 


MES CHOWOVOZEM AK DOVNMOONwD 


Average 


*In computing the percentages, the “neutral” 
figures have been ignored. 
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issues and the percentage of Demo- 
cratic space and Democratic headlines, 
the correlations of the percentage 
scores for the individual papers were 
high. Pearsonian correlation coeffi- 
cients for the percentage scores were 
.87 for space and issues, .92 for space 
and headlines and .92 for issues and 
headlines. 

The agreement between the space 
and headline scores and the high cor- 
relation between the individual papers 
on these two measures should perhaps 
be expected. This emphasizes the ex- 
tent to which the length of a story de- 
termines the selection of a headline for 
it. To most make-up editors the length 
of a story usually reflects its impor- 
tance and hence the headline it de- 
serves. 


Price’s data provides additional evi- 
dence of this relationship and by infer- 
ence some validation for this study’s 
headline classification.* The rank cor- 
relation between column inches and 
scores on the three-point headline 
classification system Price used in his 
study is .90." This high correlation in- 
dicates that the space measurement in 
column inches provided most of the 
information about the content that the 
headline index provided. The fact that 
the correlation is nearly the same as 
the correlation between space and 
headlines in this study indicates that 
Price’s headline index and this study’s 
headline categories provide similar in- 
formation. 


The close relationship between issue 
scores and space scores is less predict- 
able. The frequency of issues varied a 
great deal in different types of stories. 
Stories about travel itineraries of can- 


® Price, op. cit., Tables 3 and 5. 


™Rank correlation is used because number of 
cases (eight) is too small to yield reliable Pear- 
sonian coefficient. 
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didates, for example, mentioned few 
issues, while reports of speeches had 
many. Apparently these differences 
balanced out over the period of the 
study. 

The performance of the three con- 
tent measures thus appears to be nearly 
identical. There is likewise little reason 
for preferring any one on the basis of 
efficiency. Reliabilities were somewhat 
low for all three. A check of coders 
produced percentage agreement scores 
of 66 for space and 68 for headline 
coding. Reliability of issue coding was 
checked three times producing succes- 
sive scores of 75, 76 and 65. Since the 
checks were a week apart and did not 
show any improvement in agreement, 
apparently difficulty of content was a 
bigger factor than practice in coding. 

The variability was nearly the same 
for all three measures and was less 
than would be expected. The 95% 
confidence intervals* were 40 to 52 for 
percentage of Democratic space, 46 to 
56 for percentage of Democratic issues 
and 39 to 51 for percentage of Demo- 
cratic headlines. These standard errors 
were less than would be predicted from 
the conventional \/pq/n formula for 
the standard error of a percentage. This 
formula would give a standard error of 
at least 10% in every case for a sample 
of this size and hence the confidence 
interval range would be 40% as 
against the 10 and 12% intervals 
above. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. It appears that the performance 
of the three different measures—space, 
issue frequency and headline display— 
was nearly identical. 


2. Issue coding is by far the most 


*In other words, the probability is 95 in 100 
that the true averages of the 129 Pennsylvania 
dailies are 40 to 52 for space, 46 to 56 for issues, 
and 39 to 51 for headlines. 
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time consuming of the three and 
should be used only when seeking such 
information as the relative frequency 
of issues or patterns in time of the is- 
sues. When such information is desired, 
issue coding may be a quicker way of 
obtaining it because it involves lower 
frequencies than symbol coding which 
is often used for that purpose. 

3. The large difference between is- 
sue scores and space and headline 
scores may reflect a difference in this 
particular campaign. The Democratic 
candidates, Adlai E. Stevenson and 
Estes Kefauver, made more speeches 
than either Vice-President Nixon or 
President Eisenhower. Stevenson and 
Kefauver, therefore, made more news 
about issues than did their Republican 
opponents. It would be interesting to 
test the hypothesis that this is usually 
true of the party out of power. Such 
information would be ascertained only 
by using both issue coding and space 
measurement. 

4. Headline coding is the quickest 
of the three methods. Since as this 
study shows, headline choice seems to 
reflect space to a large extent, coding 
only headlines may be satisfactory. The 
major obstacle to doing this would be 
extreme differences in make-up of the 
newspapers being analyzed. 

5. Space measurement is the best 
known and most standardized content 
analysis technique. The findings of this 
study suggest that some criticisms of 
space measurement are erroneous. Be- 
cause of the way a newspaper is put 
together, space represents not just vol- 
ume alone, but symbols, issues and 
themes expressed. It is apparently the 
main basis for headline selection. For 
these reasons space measurement would 
seem to be the single technique that - 
produces the most meaningful, valid 
and reliable results. 











Gauging the Mental Health 
Content of the Mass Media 


BY WILSON L. TAYLOR* 


Content categories were developed and used to explore what 
mass media are saying about mental health problems. Radio 
and TV samples were found to carry larger percentages of rel- 
evant material than newspaper and magazine samples, and cer- 
tain kinds of attitudes seemed to dominate in all media. 





@ “xyusT WHAT—AND HOW MUCH— 
are the mass media telling the public 
about the symptoms, causes, preven- 
tion, treatment and importance of men- 
tal disorders?” This paper summarizes 
research which (a) developed methods 
of content analysis to get at various 


aspects of that general question and 
(b) applied those methods to samples 
of newspapers, magazines and radio 
and television broadcasts. 


*Dr. Taylor, research assistant professor in the 
Institute of Communications Research, University 
of Illinois, presents here a revision of the paper 
he gave at the “seminar on content analysis” at 
the AEJ convention at Northwestern University, 
August 1956. 

This report is based on work done under a 
special grant by the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, U. S. Public Health Service, to the 
Institute at Illinois, for research on “the com- 
munication of mental health information.” How- 
ever, nothing in this report is to be construed as 
necessarily reflecting the views of the grantor. 

The writer is indebted to many persons for 
their support and assistance. Chief among them 
are Dr. Wilbur Schramm, principal investigator 
under the grant until he left Illinois to accept a 
position at Stanford University; Dr. Charles E. 
Osgood, principal investigator since then; and 
Dr. Jum C. Nunnally and Dr. George J. Suci, 
who took leading parts in the development of 
content categories, particularly those derived 
from the factor analysis of survey subjects’ re- 
sponses to statements of opinion about mental 
health problems. Among others to whom the 
author is indebted are Dr. Dallas W. Smythe, 
Richard J. Powers, F. Earle Barcus, Dr. Joan 
Bopp and Dr. O. Hobart Mowrer. 


SETS OF CONTENT CATEGORIES 


Relevant and Non-Relevant Materials 


No unit of material was considered 
“relevant” (as having’ mental health 
content) unless it contained one or 
more references, either specific or 
judged-to-be obvious, to (a) mental 
disorders, narrowly defined to include 
psychoses, neuroses, nervous break- 
downs, feeble-mindedness, and their 
synonyms, or (b) the personnel or in- 
stitutions involved in the diagnosis and 
care of the victims of such disorders.* 

This two-category set was basic. All 
other methods of categorizing mental 
health content depended on the prior 
determination of relevance. 


Factor-Analysis-Derived 
“Opinion Dimensions” 

This was a checklist of the general- 
ized kinds of opinion into which, it was 
hoped, all statements of particular opin- 


*Not relevant per se were references to epi- 
lepsy, “psychopathic personality” (vague social 
irresponsibility), nervousness, fatigue, crime, al- 
coholism, family problems, child rearing prac- 
tices, recipes for happy living, sex perversions, 
the temporary effects of concussion, etc. These 
became relevant only if the material itself asso- 
ciated them with obviously relevant concepts; 
i.e., said something like “‘Sex perversion causes 
insanity.” 
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ions about mental health problems 
could be classified and counted. Instead 
of borrowing some standard list or try- 
ing to invent a presumably rational 
one, an attempt was made to discover 
“natural” dimensions which would de- 
scribe the different kinds of opinions 
people actually hold. 

First, about 3,000 statements of 
mental health opinion were abstracted 
from a large sample of text materials, 
technical articles and pamphlets, vari- 
ous mass media offerings, and tran- 
scriptions of what interviewed citizens 
have had to say on the topic. Editing, 
to avoid repetition and ambiguity, re- 
duced the number of statements to 240. 
These were put in a questionnaire and 
administered to several hundred sub- 
jects who scored every statement by 
indicating, on a 7-point scale, how 
much they agreed or disagreed with it.? 

One-fourth of the statements, be- 
cause virtually all subjects responded 
alike to them, proved of little use in 
discriminating among different kinds 
of opinion. Analysis was limited to the 
remaining 180. 

Phi correlation coefficients were 
computed from the scores for every 
possible pair of 180 statements, and 
the resulting 32,220 coefficients were 
subjected to factor analysis. Then psy- 
chologists attempted to identify and 
phrase the essence of each factor 
found; they did this by inspecting the 
statements most highly “loaded” on it.* 


2 The questionnaire was first administered to a 
sample of 350 subjects in the Champaign-Ur- 
bana, Ill., area. The findings based on this sam- 
ple were closely supported by results obtained 
later from two other population samples, in the 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Eugene, Ore., areas. 


*To state it simply, the application of factor 
analysis discovered how the responses of sub- 
jects tended to classify various specific state- 
ments into sets. 

Suppose one group of subjects expresses agree- 
ment with each of several specific statements; 
suppose that a second group disagrees with all 
of the same statements. Such responses put these 
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The consensus identifications were 
written up, described with examples, 
and tried out by having coders attempt 
to use the factors for classifying the 
original 180 statements. Some of these 
first factors appeared too difficult for 
coders to understand and apply, hence 
the data were subjected to further anal- 
ysis, and a revised list of factors was 
developed, identified and tried out— 
with greater success. 


To the factor dimensions thus dis- 
covered were added a few arbitrary 
categories which appeared necessary to 
make the list encompass all the pos- 
sible kinds of relevant statements which 
might occur in mass media. Here is the 
complete set used in the survey: 


A. Look and Act Different—associ- 
ates mental abnormality with observable 
deviations from “normal” behavior and 
appearance. 

B. Strength of Will—associates men- 
tal health with self control over desires, 
emotions and thoughts. 

C. Femininity—associates mental 
disorders with females and feminine 
characteristics. 

D. Avoidance of Morbid Thoughts 
—associates mental balance with meth- 
ods of keeping the mind off “bad” and 
unpleasant topics. 

E. Dependence on Greater-Than- 
Self—associates mental balance with 
the individual’s assurance that he is be- 
ing guided and protected by something 
stronger and wiser than himself. 

F. Hopelessness—associates mental 
problems with pessimistic attitude about 
their solutions; nothing very useful to 
be done. 


statements into the same set; taken together, the 
specific statements indicate a “factor” which, if 
it can be identified and expressed in a more gen- 
eral opinion statement, becomes a dimension on 
which the differing attitudes of the two groups 
can be contrasted. 

If one begins with a sufficient number and va- 
riety of specific statements, the total number of 
sets which emerge should yield most if not all of 
the significant dimensions needed (a) to describe 
the attitude types existing in a population, (b) 
to contrast the attitudes of different populations, 
and (c) to index what changes in attitude occur. 
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G. Stresses of Immediate Environ- 
ment—associates abnormal mental be- 
havior with current or recent pressures, 
misfortunes, etc. 


H. Individual Personality Structure 
—associates abnormal mental behavior 
with the particular kind of personality, 
with “bad” habits of perception and re- 
sponse, developed in the past. 


I. Organic—associates mental abnor- 
mality with physical or physiological 
conditions: heredity, injury, disease, fa- 
tigue, glands, relative age, general 
health. 


J. Supernatural—associates mental 
abnormality with supernatural causes, 
cures, etc. 


K. Approval of Profession and Fa- 
cilities—associates professional thera- 
pists and institutions involved in the 
diagnosis and care of the mentally ill 
with approval, praise, and trust. 


L. High Incidence—associates the 
mentally ill with statements stressing 
the “great number” or “increasing inci- 
dence” of them. 


M. Seriousness—associates mental 
health problems with serious conse- 
quences for the victim, his family, soci- 
ety, etc. 


N. “Other”—a miscellaneous cate- 
gory to be defined by the coder who 
found any sort of mental health opin- 
ion which would not fit any of the fore- 
going dimensions. 


On each of the categories, A through 
M, coders had to score every unit of 
relevant material in one of three ways: 
(a) the material affirmed the associa- 
tion described, hence scored “plus”; 
(b) it denied the described association 


and scored “minus”; or (c) it said 
nothing pertinent to the opinion cate- 
gory at hand, hence scored “zero.” 


Suppose a unit of material included 
this: “You say he’s been insane for 
years? Why, I have known him well 
and he always seemed just like anyone 
else. But I'm not really surprised be- 
cause there’s tainted blood in that fam- 
ily, and there’s nothing to do about a 
thing like that.” This could be scored 
A— (it denies Look and Act Differ- 
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ent), F-+ (Hopelessness is affirmed), 
I+ (Organic is affirmed), and zero on 
most of the other categories. 


Suggestions About What to Do 


Two checklists, “methods of preven- 
tion and treatment” and “whom to ap- 
proach,” were devised for use in re- 
cording occurrences in the media of 
“suggestions about what to do” when 
faced with a mental health problem. 


Portrayals of Patients and Therapists 


How the media portrayed each men- 
tal patient and each “therapist” (broad- 
ly defined to include all persons profes- 
sionally engaged in the treatment or 
guidance of patients) was recorded on 
7-point “semantic differential” scales 
defined by contrasting adjectives: rich- 
poor, intelligent-ignorant, strong-weak, 
clean-dirty, active-passive, kind-cruel, 
safe-dangerous, rugged-delicate, good- 
bad, handsome-ugly.* 


MEDIA SAMPLES 


This report constitutes more of a 
demonstration of how to apply the 
methods developed than a valid esti- 
mate of what the mental health content 
of the mass media really is. A depend- 
able estimate of the true situation 
would have required the solution of 
immense sampling problems, ones 
which could not be met because of lim- 
itations on expenditures and unavoid- 
able concessions to expediency. 

The concept of “mass media” was 
represented only by fair-size samples 
of newspapers and magazines and by 
very small samples of radio and tele- 
vision time. The preponderance of 
printed over broadcast materials in the 
total sample reflected the fact that reli- 
able data can be gathered more con- 
veniently and inexpensively from the 


#Such scales are described in Charles E. Os- 
good, “The Nature and Measurement of Mean- 
ing,” Psychological Bulletin, 49:197-237 (1952). 
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printed materials. (See later discussion 
on “preliminary screening.”) 
Newspapers 

Within the limits of its size, this sam- 
ple was intended to be representative 
of “American daily newspapers in gen- 
eral.” Hence the accumulated data 
would estimate what newspapers-in- 
general were telling the public-in-gen- 
eral about mental health problems. 

One week of the “home” editions of 
49 daily newspapers made up the sam- 
ple. The newspapers were proportion- 
ately representative of various geo- 
graphic areas, three sizes of circula- 
tion class, and the first four weeks of 
October 1954. Involved were 317 is- 
sues which contained an estimated 
2,086,423 column inches. This is the 
equivalent of 12,419 pages, eight 21- 
inch columns to the page, and all that 
space was scanned for relevant content. 


Magazines 


In this sample were 91 different 
magazines, one issue of each, which 
were displayed on news-stands at about 
the same time in March 1955. One 
class included 32 comic books. The re- 
maining 59 magazines fell into 15 oth- 
er classes: News, Quality, Slick, Pic- 
torial, Digest, Health, Popular Psy- 
chology, Women’s, Men’s, Teen-Age, 
Sports, Farm, Romance and Confes- 
sion, Detective, and Film. About 351,- 
000 column inches of space was in- 
volved.® 


Radio 
The radio sample was a “construc- 


tive week” of 126 hours of air time in 
which four AM stations were equally 


5 Not represented were “how-to-do-it” and pho- 
tography magazines, those for young children 
(exclusive of comic books), collections of sci- 
ence fiction and detective (“who-done-it”) sto- 


ries, and others commonly regarded as appealing 
most to sex curiosity. 
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represented. The stations were widely 
separated geographically and each was 
affiliated with a different network. The 
sample was drawn from a pool of 
broadcasts recorded in November and 
early December of 1953.° 


Television 


This sample was restricted to the to- 
tal output, about 111 hours of trans- 
mission time, of a single VHF station, 
WCIA at Champaign, Ill., for one full 
week, January 31 through February 6, 
1955. In addition to local productions, 
this station offered more than 100 CBS, 
nearly 20 NBC and several DuMont 
programs. 

OTHER ASPECTS OF DESIGN 
The “Item” as a Unit of Material 

The unit of material used in coding 
was the “item.” It was defined, with- 
out regard to its size, as “any separate 
message, including all of its immediate 


parts” contained in any single “issue” 
emanating from a single source. 


For the newspaper sample, this 
meant that a leading story, complete 
with headlines, continuation on an in- 
side page, and all pictures illustrating 
and physically adjacent to that story, 
counted as one item. And so did each 
filler, editorial, advertisement, comic 
strip, Sunday-supplement short story, 
etc. Continued stories which appeared 
on different days in the same newspa- 
per (such as Monday’s and Tuesday’s 
accounts of a trial) were assumed to 
be independent items—as also were 
similar or identical items (such as syn- 
dicated ones) which appeared simulta- 
neously in different newspapers. 

This definition was applied in exact- 
ly the same way to magazines and—in 
an attempt to make way for cross- 


*These recordings were made available by Dr. 
Smythe. 
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media comparisons of results—as simi- 
larly as possible to radio and television 
samples. 

For broadcast materials, a single 
day’s total transmission time was taken 
to be one “issue.” Less correspondence 
was attainable between the printed 
“item” and the broadcast one. The lat- 
ter was defined as any single “pro- 
gram” and all that related to it, includ- 
ing any sponsor announcements (ad- 
vertising); and “spots” were not 
counted as items. However, the effect 
of these differences was offset some- 
what by having coders take descrip- 
tive notes which could be referred to 
during analysis. 

In reaching their decisions, coders 
considered only one item at a time, and 
they considered it as a whole. If they 
decided that an item was relevant, they 
then scored it against all other sets of 
mental health content categories. 

Although the definition of an item 
takes no account of its size, the length 
of every relevant item—in column 
inches of space or in minutes of time— 
was recorded by coders and considered 
in analysis. 

Space and Time Categories 


Besides recording the sizes of all rel- 
evant items, coders also assigned them 
to space or time categories. This was 
to make it possible to indicate where, 
within each sample, relevant material 
most often appeared. 

Newspaper space, for example, was 
broken down into (a) News stories, 
features and pictures; (b) paid Adver- 
tising; (c) Entertainment such as fic- 
tion, comics, puzzles, and, arbitrarily, 
astrology; (d) regular Personal Advice 
Columns on love, health, psychology 
and social behavior; (e) Editorials, in- 
cluding political cartoons and column- 
ists and letters to the editor; (f) Any- 


time Factual—“how-to-do-it” (includ- 
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ing beauty hints, sewing and recipes), 
historical and seasonal features, and 
other factual items not classifiable in 
the foregoing categories. 

The same breakdowns were applied 
to magazines after specifying that fic- 
tionized “true stories” were Entertain- 
ment but summaries of supposedly fac- 
tual information, such as case studies, 
which were not current news, would be 
allocated to Anytime. 

Closely comparable time break- 
downs were adopted for radio and tel- 
evision. Entertainment was fraction- 
ated among music, several sorts of 
drama programs, etc. 

To make it possible for analysis to 
yield some idea of what percentages of 
different categories were devoted to 
mental health content, these space and 
time categories were applied not only 
to relevant materials, but to the total of 
all media samples except magazines. 
For magazines, the breakdown of total 
space was left to the 16 magazine 
“classes.” 7 


Three-Coder Criterion of 
Acceptable Data 


All occurrences of acceptable men- 
tal health data were defined with regard 
to the combined performances of three 
trained coders. 

No specific item was considered rel- 
evant unless at least two out of three 
coders agreed that it was. 

At least two out of three coders had 
to agree that a relevant item’s content 
affirmed, for example, the association 
made by Opinion Category A (Look 
and Act Different) before an A+ was 
added to the list of what will be called 
factor occurrences.® 


'Total newspaper space falling in each cate- 


gory was estimated by classifying and measuring 
all items in a 17% sample of the issues on hand. 
All program items in both of the broadcasting 
media were classified, timed and counted. 


‘If a particular item was scored only as A+ 
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At least two out of three had to 
agree on the particular way or ways of 
“resolving the problems presented by 
mental illness” suggested by a relevant 
item before another unit was added to 
suggestions. 

The three-coder criterion was ap- 
plied in a different form to the seman- 
tic-differential portrayals of patients 
and therapists. For any one scale in 
any one portrayal, the three ratings of 
the coders were pooled by assuming 
that the median rating was the most 
dependable “average.”® 


Preliminary Screening 

Mental health content occurs so in- 
frequently in any general-appeal me- 
dium that many “haystacks” of total 
material must be searched to find a 
statistically meaningful number of 
“needles” of relevant content. All but a 
tiny fraction of the time a coder spends 
in hunting down relevant items is, in a 
sense, wasted; the “pickings” are so 
thin. 

The decision to accept no datum un- 
less based on the majority judgment of 
three coders threatened to triple such 


by one coder, as only K+ by another, and as 
“zero” by the third, the item became relevant, 
but it did not count as having scored a factor 
occurrence. The same was true if the two coders 
who agreed on relevancy had voted A+ and 
A—, respectively; at least two coders had to 
agree on “direction’’ (affirm or deny) as well as 
on their identification of the opinion category. 

Any coder could score a particular item on 
several opinion categories, but he could not 
score it more than once on any single category 
despite the number of times he thought the con- 
tent of that item might have repeated a specific 
affirmation or denial. Further, he could not score 
the same item in opposing directions on a par- 
ticular factor; if its content seemed to affirm and 
to deny at the same time, the coder had to de- 
cide whether the item as a whole did more af- 
firming or more denying. 


*If the ratings were in scale positions “1,” 
“2” and “3,” for example, the pooled judgment 
became “2.” The same pooled judgment would 
be derived from “2,” “2” and “4,” and even 
from “2,” “2” and “7.” The last situation could 
occur, it was felt, if the differing coder checked 
the opposite extreme of the scale from the one 
he intended. If so, “2” would be a more reliable 
overall estimate than the mean of “3.75.” 
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“wasted” effort. The solution seemed 
to be preliminary “screening.” A sin- 
gle well trained coder would scan all 
material in a sample and, judging 
loosely, spot all “possibly relevant” 
material, however borderline or doubt- 
ful. If a sample check showed he had 
not missed a significant amount of such 
material, then only the “possibly rele- 
vant” items would need to be judged 
by three coders. 


Such screening was easily applied to 
printed materials, which could be 
scanned at leisure. “Possibly relevant” 
items were clipped, indexed, filed and 
held for re-reading by individual 
coders. The method also was applied to 
the recordings from which the radio 
sample was drawn; “possibly relevant” 
items were logged and replayed.*° 


The method could not be applied, 
however, to the television sample be- 
cause there were no facilities for kine- 
scoping it and thus putting it in re- 
peatable form. The television sample 
had to be coded “on the run.” Two 
matched teams of three coders each 
worked in shifts—and with scheduled 
recesses during which that team’s su- 
pervisor substituted for one of the 
coders—for an average of 16 hours a 
day for seven consecutive days. ; 


Coder Training and Reliability 


All coders received at least six hours 
of intensive training in the meaning 
and use of (a) the four sets of mental 
health content categories, (b) space 
and time categories, and (c) various 
answer forms. They coded three lists 
of hypothetical items designed to give 
them practice in all functions, and 


In practice, the entire newspaper sample had 
to be scanned twice. The task was so long and 
tiring that attention failed occasionally, and con- 
siderable “possibly relevant” material was missed 
the first time through. For the magazine and ra- 
dio samples a single screening seemed sufficient. 
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TABLE | 


Occurrences of Relevant Materials Within Media and Space and 
Time Categories 





Newspapers 
317 Issues 
No. of Column 
Items Inches 


Magazines Radio 

91 Issues 126-Hour Wk. 
No. of Column No. of Min- 
Items Inches Progs. utes 


Television 
111-Hour Wk. 
No. of Min- 
Progs. utes 


Space and Time 
Categories 





835 7 100 
Advertising nwt 


Entertainment 8 


0 
172 


(Sub-categories Drama, Domestic 
for radio and ww Crime 
television) = Children’s 
s Other 
Quizzes and Contests. 


56 


P. Advice 
Editorials 


Columns. ... 622 0 
58 1 
265 14 3 
286 
17,5604 
3.8% 


104 

364 
6,6414 
5.5% 


2,691 
2,086,423 
0.13% 5 


16 
459 
3.5% 


17 
319 
5.3% 


Total Relevant 
Total in Sample 
Rel. % of Sample 


6,367 
351,001 
1.8% 


1 Advertisements were not treated as separate items in coding of radio and television samples, al- 
though about one-tenth of all broadcasting time seems devoted to advertising. Running accounts of 
coders indicated that no relevant content occurred in any broadcast advertisement. 


2 One relevant item, a tabloid fiction insert in a Sunday paper, contributed 720 column inches to this 
total which, therefore, may be non-representatively large. 


*No attempt was made to count the total number of items in the two samples of printed materials. 


* Totals of minutes include time occupied by “spots.” Television time included 262 spots, not count- 
ed as “items,” which occupied 310 minutes; radio time included about 350 minutes devoted to spots. 


5 This means that 99.87% of all newspaper space contained no material relevant to mental health as 


defined. 





their performances were discussed 
point by point between practice ses- 
sions. One such list was pretested, and 
it indexed the proficiency levels indi- 
viduals had attained; that set’s scores 
were utilized to assign coders 
matched groups. 

The television sample was coded 
first. Before other media were attacked, 
each coder concerned took part in a 
three-hour “refresher” period. Radio, 
newspaper and magazine samples were 
coded in order. 

Whether coders perceived relatively 
more relevant content in, say, maga- 
zines than in television—because they 
had had more practice—is unknown. 
On the other hand, some content 


to 


scored as perceived in the early stage 
might, with more practice in discrimi- 
nation, have been rejected later. 
Subsequent analysis of coder per- 
formances on all media samples yield- 
ed considerable evidence of far-above- 
chance reliability. (See Addendum) 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 


Totals of Relevant Material 
in Four Media 


Table 1 shows (a) the number of 
relevant items found in each media 
sample and (b) the column inches or 
minutes they occupied. For its total 
size, the newspaper sample included 
far less relevant content than the other 
samples. 
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Number of Items—The 120 relevant 
items found in 317 daily newspaper is- 
sues amounted to .38 of an item per 
issue. The 91 magazines included 49 
items, or about .54 of an item per mag- 
azine. The broadcasting media seemed 
to do better; the radio sample included 
16 and the television 17 relevant pro- 
grams over 7-day periods, which yield- 
ed averages of 2.3 and 2.4 programs, 
respectively, per “issue,” i.e., day. 

Because the totals of all programs, 
relevant and not, had been counted in 
the broadcasting samples, it was pos- 
sible to compute percentages of relevant 
to total p . These were found to 
be 3.5 for radio and 5.3 for television. 
(No corresponding percentages are 
available for newspapers and magazines 
because no attempt was made to esti- 
mate the total numbers of items in those 
much larger samples.) 

Column Inches and Minutes—The 
2,691 column inches of relevant space 
in newspapers amounted to only 8.5 
column inches per issue. By contrast, 
the 6,367 im the magazine sample 
yielded 70 column inches per magazine. 
And the 286 and 364 relevant minutes 
in radio and television samples yielded 
40.9 and 52 minutes, respectively, per 
day. 

Table 1 also shows what percentage 
of the total space or time in each me- 
dia sample was relevant. The percent- 
ages were 5.5 and 3.8, respectively, for 
television and radio time, 1.8 for mag- 
azine space and only 0.13 for newspa- 
per space.?4 


Relevancy and Space-Time Categories 


It is apparent, from inspection of 
Table 1, that relevant material oc- 
curred rarely in the Advertising and 


“ Although already implied, one aspect of the 
quantifying of relevant space and time probably 
needs to be emphasized. If an item was judged 
to be relevant, all the column inches or minutes 
it occupied were arbitrarily considered relevant 
too. 

There may, of course, be objections to this. Is 
a whole item relevant just because a small part 
of it is? Items which say the same thing can 
vary greatly in length within a medium. And 
look at such differences between media! 

At least this method of quantification yields 
one way to get a rough look at—if not conclude 
too much about—differences in the amount of 
mental health content in various media. 
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Editorials categories. In newspapers, al- 
though about 62% of total space was 
devoted to advertising, only one rele- 
vant advertisement was found, and 
none appeared in other media. Edito- 
rials did hardly any better. 

Entertainment, by contrast, was 
prominent in all media. The distribu- 
tion of relevant material to that and 
the other categories are described rela- 
tive to different samples: 


Newspapers—Although the absolute 
amounts of relevant space rank Enter- 
tainment, News, Personal Advice Col- 
umns and Anytime in that order, those 
categories rank quite differently with 
regard to the occurrence of relevant 
material proportionate to the total 
amount of sample space in each cate- 
gory. 

Personal Advice Columns, no form 
of which existed in the broadcasting 
samples, was, proportionately, first in 
the newspaper sample. Of the total of 
15,102 column inches (estimated) of 
this category’s sample space, 622, or 
4.1%, was relevant. 

Corresponding percentages within 
other categories were: Anytime, 1.8; 
Entertainment, 0.9; News, 0.14 (835 
column inches out of an estimated 603,- 
899). Further, the Entertainment figure 
is suspect; a single fiction item account- 
ed for four-fifths of its relevant space. 

Magazines—Two space categories, 
Anytime (non-current factual) and En- 
tertainment (chiefly in the form of fic- 
tion), accounted for more than 98% 
of all relevant space in the magazine 
sample. The former accounted for 
70.3% and the latter for 28%. 

These figures seem to correspond to 
other findings not shown in Table 1. A 
total of 62.3% of all relevant space in 
this sample occurred in three of the 16 
classes of magazines. The three, and 
the percentage each accounted for, are: 
Detective, 27.6; Romance and Confes- 
sion, 20.4; Popular Psychology, 14.3. 
Corresponding percentages for the other 
13 classes ranged from zero to 7.5. 

The Detective class was comprised 
not of “who-done-it” fiction but of 
Headquarters Detective, Official Detec- 
tive, Startling Detective and True De- 
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tective. This class was devoted largely 
to supposedly factual accounts of 
crime, hence to frequent accounts of 
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tary programs) furnished some relevant 
material in both media. 


The fact that the radio and television 


the acts and apprehension of “homicidal 
maniacs.” The Popular Psychology 
class tended to present certain “facts” 
about the causes, prevention, etc., of 
mental illness. The Romance and Con- 
fession class, of course, was devoted 
largely to fiction “based on truth.” 
Radio and Television—Most of the 
relevant material in the broadcasting 
samples appeared in the Entertainment 
category, and mainly in two “drama” 
sub-categories, “crime” and “domestic” 
(soap opera). News was significantly 
represented in the radio sample. Any- 
time (largely in the form of documen- 


samples contained no program, relevant 
or irrelevant, classifiable in the Per- 
sonal Advice Columns category sug- 
gests that whatever “social function” 
that category may serve in newspapers 
is, perhaps, carried out by “domestic 
drama” in the broadcasting media. 
There appears to be a strong similarity 
in the subject matter of both. 


Factor Occurrences 


Table 2’s data indicate that what the 
mass media told the public most often 
(about mental health) was that the 


TABLE 2 


Factor Occurrences in All Media Samples 
(On Which at Least Two of Three Coders Agreed) 


Symbol 
& Dir. 





News- 
papers 


Maga- 
Opinion Category zines Radio 
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Avoidance of Morbid Thoughts. . 


Dependence on Greater-Than- 
Self 


Hopelessness 


Stresses of Immediate 
Environment 
Individual Personality Structure. 


RoPeoBawouceHnoon+®& 


Supernatural 

Approval of Profession and 
Facilities 

High Incidence 
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wor onc 


— 


w 
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1 
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2 
1 
3 
13 
9 
12 
2 
9 
9 
9 
19 
1 
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The unweighted totals here suggest that five sorts of mental health opinion, A+, G+, M+, 1+ and 
H+, occur most often in mass media. Note the scarcity of minuses, i.e., of denials of the assertions 
made by categories. Also note that no specific opinions about mental problems were assigned to 


“Other,” a miscellaneous category to be used for relevant assertions that could not be allocated to 
any of the categories from A through M. 
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mentally abnormal do “look and act” 
in ways that differ from normal. A pre- 
ponderance of A+’s occurred in news- 
papers, magazines and radio. A+ tied 
for second in the television sample. 
The four categories which ranked next 
in frequency of occurrence were Gt, 
M+, I+ and H+. 

G+ blames mental illness on recent 
or current environmental stresses such 
as reverses in love or business, the 
deaths of close friends, learning one 
has cancer, and so on. In television, 
this category was first in frequency. It 
was second-most common in magazines 
and third-most in the radio and news- 
paper samples. 

Third place went to M+, Serious- 
ness. Organic, I+, in overall fourth 
place, associates mental illness with 
physiological causes and cures. 

H+, in overall fifth place, is diamet- 
rically opposed to G+. H+ asserts that 
the personality structure of a mentally 
abnormal individual—the habitual ways 
in which he has learned to react to cir- 
cumstances while growing up—made 
him the sort of person likely to break 
down under the stresses which a nor- 
mal person would weather safely. It 
follows that the cure of mental disease 
involves personality change, the learn- 
ing of better emotional habits, not just 
adjusting the environment to the pa- 
tient.?? 

Table 2’s data also suggest that the 
list of opinion dimensions used was 
adequate for categorizing all the spe- 

2% Upon seeing these results, certain psycholo- 
gists asserted that the mass media were telling 
the public the wrong things. They said that Look 
and Act Different is, at most, only partly true 
and should not be stressed anyway. And H+ 
should be emphasized over G+. 

In partial defense of the mass media, this writ- 
er points out that the unusual acts of mentally 
abnormal persons are legitimate news while cer- 
tain “causes” of mental disorder, such as “his 
mother hated him from the day he was born,” 
approach the libelous. Also, drama depends 


much on differences in behavior for characteriza- 
tion, and on environmental stresses for plot. 
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cific opinions about mental health 
which actually occurred in the media; 
at least no factor occurrences appear in 
Category N, “Other.” 

On the other hand, note how few 
“denials” of opinion category asser- 
tions occurred. Perhaps coders cannot 
identify “minus” occurrences as easily 
as “plus” ones. If so, it might be well 
in any future surveys of this type to 
phrase every two-dimensional factor 
category as two one-dimensional ones 
instead.** 


Suggestions About What to Do 


“Personality change” and “social 
regimen” (ordering the patient’s envi- 
ronment so that his disorder is allevi- 
ated as much as possible) were the 
most frequently suggested methods of 
treatment. “Psychiatrist” dominated the 
list of “whom to approach.” 
Semantic-Differential Portrayals 

Media samples portrayed 43 pa- 
tients and 13 therapists. 

The patients included 21 “neurot- 
ics,” 20 “psychotics” and two “feeble- 
minded”—-so classified by specific ref- 
erences within items or by the consen- 
sus of three psychologists who inspected 
the clipped items or the coders’ notes 
concerned. Neurotics were generally 
portrayed as “cleaner,” “better,” “kind- 
er,” “more intelligent” and “safer” than 
psychotics. The latter were “stronger,” 
“more active” and “more dangerous.” 

Therapists included eight psychi- 
atrists, two “plain doctors,” a psychol- 
ogist, a nurse and an “ideal composite 
therapist.” All these, as a group, were 


%In the factor analysis, G+ and H+ came 
out as opposite ends of the same dimension, but 
it was found that coders were unable to apply it 
reliably in that form. They did far better after 


the category had been divided and rephrased in 
two separate parts. Taking every dimension and 
labeling and phrasing its opposite poles sepa- 
rately and positively would make all factor oc- 
currences “plus’’ ones. 
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portrayed extremely favorably—as al- 
most maximally “clean,” “good,” 
“kind,” “intelligent,” “safe,” etc. 


SUMMARY 


This research devised and tried out 
methods of gauging what, and how 
much, mass media were telling the pub- 
lic about mental health problems. 

Four sets of categories pertinent to 
various aspects of mental health con- 
tent were developed, one set being 
based on a factor analysis of the re- 
sponses of hundreds of persons in an 
opinion survey. A space breakdown 
(News, Advertising, Entertainment, 
etc.) for printed materials and an ap- 
proximately comparable time break- 
down for broadcast materials were 
adopted. The acceptability of every 
datum found was defined with refer- 
ence to the majority decision of three 
trained and tested coders. 

The methods were applied to 317 
issues of 49 daily newspapers, one is- 
sue each of 91 different magazines, and 
a full week each of radio and television 
time. All space or time in every sample 
was searched. 

The results, which are considered 
exploratory and tentative rather than 
conclusive, indicated that: 


1. Broadcasting media carry propor- 
tionately more “relevant” (to mental 


health) content than magazines do, and 
magazines are ahead of newspapers. 
Personal Advice Columns constituted 
that newspaper space breakdown which 
contained the most relevant content for 
its total size. Magazines in the Detec- 
tive, Romance and Confession, and 
Popular Psychology classes carried far 
more relevant material than magazines 
in 13 other classes. Dramatic programs, 
especially “crime” and “domestic” 
(soap opera), furnished a majority of 
the relevant material in the broadcasting 
media. 


2. The most frequently transmitted 
sorts of mental health opinion were: 
(a) the mentally abnormal look and 
behave in ways different from normal; 
(b) stresses of the immediate environ- 
ment can drive people insane; (c) men- 
tal illness is a very serious matter; (d) 
physical and physiological factors fre- 
quently cause mental disease; (e) bad 
emotional habits learned while growing 
up make a person liable to mental 
breakdown under stress. 


3. “Personality change” and provid- 
ing the patient with a stress-alleviating 
environment were the most frequently 
suggested methods of treatment, and 
the psychiatrist was most often suggest- 
ed as the person to approach for help. 


4. The media portrayed therapists, 
especially psychiatrists, as almost max- 
imally “clean,” “good,” “intelligent,” 
etc. Patients were portrayed less favor- 
ably, although neurotics were generally 
more “intelligent” and less “dirty” and 
“dangerous” than psychotics. 


Addendum 


“Percentages of reliability” were computed for coders’ performances relative to the set of opinion 
categories, by far the most difficult set to understand and apply. Here is a hypothetical example in 
which four of five items are judged to be relevant and eight factor occurrences are found. 

Possibly 

Relevant 

Items 1 
H+ I+ K+ K— I+ 
D+ D+ B+ D+ G+ 
G+ M+ G+ M+ G+ 
(zero) H+ M+ (zero) 
A+ F+ K+ M+ A+ F+ M+ A+ F+ K+ 


“Factor Occurrences,” 
2 or More Agreed 
(No. “Paired Agreements’’) 
I+ (1) 
D+ (3) 
G+ (3),M+ (1) 


Factor Decisions of 3 Coders 
2 


A+ (3), F+ (3),K+ (1),M+ (1) 





Total 


Decisions 11 + 9 + 9 — 29. Total “Paired Agreements” — 16 


“Paired Agreements” divided by “Total Decisions” = 55.2% 
It was estimated that “chance agreement” could probably never exceed 10%. The percentages for the 


four samples were: television, 45.0; radio, 65.8; newspapers, 39.5; magazines, 44.1. These figures 
would be much larger if “zero agreements’ (see Item d above) had been counted. 











David Ross Locke: 
Forgotten Editor 


BY WILLIAM H. TAFT* 


Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby is a well-known literary figure, but 
his creator, David Ross Locke, has received little attention for 
his editorship of the Toledo Blade and other journalistic accom- 
plishments. The author brings both the flavor of the Nasby let- 
ters and a resumé of Locke’s success in Toledo. 





W> DAVID ROSS LOCKE, BETTER KNOWN 
from Civil War days until the 1880s as 
the writer of the “Petroleum Vesuvius 
Nasby” letters in Ohio newspapers, is 
one of the most overlooked and for- 
gotten newspapermen of the past cen- 
tury. But to thousands of readers of the 


Toledo Blade in more than 12,000 
communities in the nation, the Nasby 
letters ranked as influential as com- 
ments by Horace Greeley in his New 
York Tribune. Locke has not been for- 
gotten in the field of literature, but his 
many years in the newspaper profes- 
sion have been passed over lightly by 
historians. 


Locke was born in Vestal, Broome 
County, New York, on September 30, 
1833. His ancestors included Judge 
Joshua Mercereau, a great-grandfather 
who was an aide to George Washing- 
ton; Sergeant John Locke, his grand- 
father, who served in the Revolution- 
ary War and participated in the Boston 
Tea Party; and Nathaniel Locke, his 


*Dr. Taft, journalism professor at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, based this article on material 
from his Ph.D. dissertation, The Toledo Blade: 
Its First One Hundred Years, completed at 
Western Reserve University in 1951. 


father, who served as a drummer boy 
in the War of 1812. David was the 
eighth child in a family of 10.1 

For seven years Locke worked on 
the Cortland (N. Y.) Democrat as an 
apprentice before he started his travels. 
He visited the South and at one time 
worked on the Pittsburgh Chronicle 
before going to Ohio where he and 
James Robinson established the Plym- 
outh Advertiser in the early 1850s. He 
later was associated with Ohio news- 
papers in Mansfield, Bucyrus, Belle- 
fontaine and Findlay before going to 
Toledo in the fall of 1865. 

His first Nasby letter, or column as 
we would refer to it today, appeared in 
March 1861, in the Findlay Hancock 
Jeffersonian. This satire was aimed at 
South Carolina which had already de- 
clared her independence. Nasby, who 
wrote from his imaginary home at 
Wingert’s Corners, also planned to se- 


+ Jack C. Ransome, The Career of David Ross 
Locke and Its Significance. (Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Dept. of History, University of Toledo, 
1947). Two articles from this thesis were pub- 
lished in the Northwest Ohio Historical Quar- 
terly, January 1948 and Summer 1948. This is an 
excellent thesis. Ransome consulted members of 
the Locke family for much of the background 
material. 
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David Ross Locke: 


cede, and he cited some familiar rea- 
sons, such as:? 


It (the state) refoosed to locate the 
State Capitol at the Corners, to the 
great detriment uv our patriotic owners 
uv real estate. 

It refoosed to gravel the streets uv 
the Corners or even re-lay the plank 
road. 

It refoosed to locate the Penitentiary 
at the Corners, notwithstandin we do 
more towards fillin it than any town in 
the state. 

It refoosed to locate the State Fair at 
the Corners, blastin the hopes uv our 
patriotis groserys. 

It located the canal 100 miles from 
the Corners. 


President Lincoln told Charles Sum- 
ner in March 1865 that “For the ge- 
nius to write these things I would 
gladly give up my office.”* In an intro- 
duction to a collection of the Nasby 
letters published in 1872 in book form, 
Sumner wrote: “They (the letters) be- 
long to the political history of this crit- 
ical period.”* And George Boutwell, 
later secretary of the treasury, said in a 
speech at Cooper Union that the crush- 
ing of the rebellion could be credited 
to three forces: The Army, the Navy 
and the Nasby letters.® 

The President was abie to relax from 
his wartime duties while reading Nas- 
by’s letters, although others at times 
believed them to be too coarse. It is re- 
ported that Lincoln read several Nasby 
letters to his friends before dinner on 
the evening of the assassination, much 
to the disgust of some of those present 


2 David Ross Locke, The Nasby Letters (To- 
ledo: The Toledo Blade Co., 1893), p. 8. This is 
the most complete collection of the Nasby letters 
which originally appeared in newspapers. 

* Locke, The Struggles of Petroleum V. Nasby 
(Boston: I. N. Richardson and Co., 1872), pp. 
14-15. 

* Ibid. 


5 Toledo Daily Blade, Feb. 15, 1888. This edi- 
tion, which reports the death of Locke, contains 
valuable information concerning his life, his writ- 
ings and opinions others held concerning him. 
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who objected to listening to the Presi- 
dent recite letters when more impor- 
tant business was at hand.*® 

Locke visited Lincoln in 1863 and 
again in 1865. The second trip was 
made to present the case of a friend 
who had deserted the Army when he 
learned his fiancee had become too in- 
terested in another man. After Locke 
explained to Lincoln that the young 
soldier had become “reckless and half- 
crazy” over the situation, Lincoln re- 
plied, in granting a pardon: 

I want to punish the young man— 
probably in less than a year he will 
wish I had withheld the pardon. We 
can’t tell, though. I suppose when I was 
a young man I should have done the 
same fool thing. 

Locke’s choice of a name brings 
about considerable speculation. About 
the time the Nasby letters commenced, 
the petroleum excitement was raging in 
Pennsylvania, which could account for 
the first part. The name “Nasby” was 
no doubt coined from a remembrance 
on his part of the Battle of Naseby in 
England, which was a decisive defeat 
for Charles I and the ruin of his cause. 
Vesuvius was probably added for eu- 
phony or just because it sounded 
funny.® 

By using the technique of exagger- 
ating defects and vices of the Southern 
forces, Locke was able to bring enjoy- 
ment to many soldiers fighting for the 
North. Nasby was originally drawn as 
an illiterate, hypocritical, lying, cow- 
ardly, loafing, drinking seeker of polit- 
ical plums. He was an effective carica- 
ture of the Copperhead and was de- 


*Carl Sandburg, The War Years (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1939), IV, 55. 

* Ibid., III, 482-83. Sandburg tells of Locke’s 
visit with Lincoln in Quincy, Ill., during the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates. 

5 Melville D. Landon, Kings of the Platform 
and Pulpit (Chicago: Wabash, 1892), p. 99. See 
also Toledo Daily Blade, Oct. 25, 1936. 
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scribed by Will D. Howe as a type of 
“Backwoods preacher, reformer, work- 
ingman, postmaster, and chronic office- 
seeker, remarkable for his unswerving 
fidelity to the simple principles of per- 
sonal and political selfishness. To him 
the luxuries of life are a place under 
the government, a glass of whiskey, a 
clean shirt and a dollar bill.”® 
Nasby wrote part of his “autobiog- 
raphy” in a column published in 1867, 
discussing how he developed his feel- 
ings toward the Negroes. When a boy 
he robbed a local grocery and “Appro- 
priatid, as a jest, what loose change 
ther wuz in the drawer.” He 
indoost a nigger boy, sumwhat younger 
than myself, to aid me, and when he 
had bagged the game, I, feelin in my 
pride es wun havin the proud Anglo- 
Sacksun blood a coursin too muchusly 
thru his vanes, what Cheefjustis Taney 
has sence made law, to-wit: that the 
nigger hez no rites which the white 
man is bound to respeck, whaled him 
til he resined the entire proceeds uv the 
spekulashen to me. 


After being brought before the jus- 
tice of the peace, a Whig, Nasby was 
sentenced to 30 days, the Negro to only 
10. At the end of his imprisonment, 
Nasby left prison and “liftin my hands 
to heven, (1) vowed three vows, to- 
wit”; 1° 


1. That I wood devote my life to 
the work uv redoosin the Afrikin to his 
normal speer. 

2. That I wood adopt a perfeshn in- 
to wich I could steel without bein 
hauled up fer it. 

3. That the water I had consoomed 
while in doorance vile, wuz the last that 
wood ever find its way, undilootid, into 
my stumick. 


® Joseph A. Estes, Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1928), XI, 
336. See also Will D. Howe, “Early Humor- 
ists,’ The Cambridge History of American Liter- 
ature (New York: Macmillan Co., 1947), II, 
157-58. 


Toledo Weekly Blade, July 25, 1867. 
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Hentz, I jined the Dimocrisy, and 
whoever aggsamines my record will find 
that I hev kep my oaths. 

And there you have a rather com- 
plete picture of the type of individual 
Nasby was as portrayed in hundreds of 
letters written by Locke. 


Vi? NASBY COULD BE JUST AS SERIOUS 
if the situation called for it, and he 
could strike home with force when he 
desired. One of the better examples of 
this is a portion of his column after the 
assassination of Lincoln by John Wilkes 
Booth: *? 


Why kill Linkin then? For revenge? 
Revenge is a costly luxury—a party so 
near bankrupt es the Dimokrasy can- 
not afford to indulge in it. The wise 
man hez no sich word as revenge in his 
dictionary—the fool barters his hope 
for it. Didst think that Linkin’s death 
wood help the South? Linkin’s hand 
wuz velvet—Johnson’s may be, to the 
eye, but to the feel it will be found 
iron. Where Linkin switched, Johnson 
will flay. Where Linkin banished, John- 
son will hang. 

After the war, Locke turned the 
Nasby papers to varied topics, and 
Southern education was one when in 
1866-67 Nasby organized the “South- 
ern Classikle, Theologikle and Military 
Institoot uv Confedrit X Roads.” It 
was established so the young men of 
the community would not have to at- 
tend an “Ablishn college.” Also, Nasby 
needed money for a new suit of clothes. 

Editor Locke in both his Nasby let- 
ters and in his editorials in the Blade 
attacked the Ku Klux Klan assassina- 
tions, many acts of President Johnson, 
and, during the later days of his ad- 
ministration, the actions of President 
Grant. 

Locke was shrewd and from some 
reports we feel certain he must have 


" Locke, The Struggles of Petroleum V. Nasby, 
pp. 94-95. 
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taken hints from Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography. In an effort to make 
residents of the community believe he 
was doing a rushing business, Locke 
would light a lamp and set it near the 
window at night. Then he would take 
a newspaper and place it over the win- 
dow, leaving the lamp to burn all night 
in the hope of making passersby believe 
he was still working. Meanwhile, Locke 
would join a group of men in the eve- 
ning’s entertainment program. 

Locke raised a company of recruits 
for the Northern cause during the Civil 
War but when he applied for a com- 
mission he was informed by the Ohio 
governor he could do the cause more 
good with his pen than on the field. 

His experience on the weekly news- 
papers had prepared him to write edi- 
torials on any subject on short notice, 
to write spicy local matter by the yard, 
to assist in the composing room, to 
operate the presses or to do any other 
duty required in the shop. 

He became editor of the Blade Oc- 
tober 15, 1865 at a salary of $2,000 
the first year. This was doubled the 
second year. At the time the daily edi- 
tion was stressed by the Blade but 
Locke desired to make the weekly edi- 
tion a nationwide publication, much as 
Greeley had done with his New York 
Tribune. 

Locke’s ideas of a successful weekly 
were ambitious: ?” 

It should contain a news department 
so all-embracing and perfect that when 
the reader was through with it he or 
she would have a perfect knowledge of 
what the world had done during the 
week; this accompanied with editorial 
comments making clear to the mind of 
the reader the philosophy of the events; 
a department for women and girls es- 
pecially, which would not only be enter- 


“Toledo Weekly Blade, title given to a pro- 
motional pamphlet issued by the newspaper in 
1885. 
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taining but instructive; the best litera- 
ture for the entertainment and elevation 
of the taste of the people; regular arti- 
cles on agricultural and mechanical in- 
dustries; the markets; the politics; and 
the social movements of the day; and 
opinions, forcibly put, on all topics of 
interest, and above all the advocacy of 
everything calculated to make men and 
women better. 


The weekly edition promotion was a 
success from the start. In 1866, during 
Locke’s first year as editor, the circula- 
tion was 1,500. During the Grant- 
Greeley presidential campaign the cir- 
culation reached 120,000. A_ break- 
down showed the following distribu- 
tion: 

New England states 

Middle states 

Southern states 

Western states 

Pacific territory 
During some of the heated national 
campaigns the circulation reached 
200,000. 

Locke wrote stories for the Blade as 
well as editing those obtained from 
other sources. From his travels, espe- 
cially those to Europe, he gathered 
considerable material for his columns. 
He provided adequate space for farm 
news and even set aside a page for an- 
swering questions sent in by subscrib- 
ers on topics of wide variety. Special 
stories were obtained for the younger 
reader. With the Blade Locke had his 
first opportunity to edit a Republican 
newspaper in a Republican community. 

He purchased an interest in the 
newspaper in 1867 and added to this in 
later years. His editing was so success- 
ful with the weekly edition that by 
1868 the Blade moved into an eight- 
page edition. 

For a brief time, between 1871 and 
1879, Locke was in New York, where 
he served as managing editor of the 
Evening Mail. He did not enjoy his 
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work there as much as he did in To- 
ledo and he apparently failed to make 
any deep impression on New York 
newspapermen. He did write his one 
dramatic success, The Widow Bedott, 
while in New York. This was adapted 
from the Widow Bedott Papers, a series 
of sketches written by Mrs. Frances 
Whitcher some 25 years earlier. 

Locke continued to maintain his 
financial interest in the Blade during 
this time and likewise sent a few Nasby 
letters for publication. 

In the editorial phase of the Blade, 
Locke used his newspaper to promote 
his favorite projects much as editors 
do today. He was a strong believer in 
life insurance as a safe investment and 
in many articles urged his readers to 
buy as much as they could afford. He 
would explain the operation of a typ- 
ical insurance firm in Blade stories. 


¥> LOCKE WAS A GOOD FRIEND OF BOTH 
Mark Twain and Thomas Nast. He 
frequently appeared with Twain on the 
same lecture platform. For the first few 
seasons on the circuit, Locke used only 
one lecture, but was paid more than 
$30,000 during a 10-month period. Yet 
he never memorized the lecture. He 
did know the opening sentence, but 
after that he would bury his face in his 
notes, read for an hour and a half, 
never changing his voice or position, 
moving only to turn the pages. 

Nast and Locke met for the first 
time in 1867. The New York meeting 
has been described as follows: ** 


Neither had seen the other and each 
expected a tall man at the railroad de- 
pot. Locke was portly, of medium 


13 Albert B. Paine, ed., Mark Twain’s Autobi- 

(New York: Harper and _ Brothers, 

, 148. Locke discussed abolition until 

1870, using satire on the platform as he did in 
his letters. 


™ Ransome, The Career of David Ross Locke, 
p. 78. 
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height, and slightly bowlegged; Nast 
was small and dark. They both dodged 
about for some time, looking for a tall 
man. At last they met, and Nast cele- 
brated the meeting in one of his char- 
acteristic cartoons. 

On Locke’s last swing around the 
circuit in 1880 he advocated giving the 
ballot to women, “for it would enlarge 
the borders of her mind.” 

His final Nasby letter appeared De- 
cember 26, 1887. It included Nasby’s 
plan for reducing the surplus. He could 
find no reason why anyone should 
worry about the treasury situation, for 
he notes it “isn’t Dimekratic, and must 
be got rid uv.” Postmasters should be 
given an increase in pay, and other 
money should be used for improve- 
ments in the impoverished South, pay 
off Southern war claims and pension 
Southern soldiers, according to Nasby. 

“I am entirely satisfied that ef the 
kentry will keep us in power four more 
years ther will be no okkasion fur kom- 
ment as to any surplus,” he concluded. 
Throughout his editing career Locke 
had contempt for the politicians and 
attacked them through the medium of 
the Nasby letters. 


His editorials called for many civic 
improvements in Toledo. In 1870 a 
problem concerning Negro education 
appeared in the city, and Locke was 
prompt in writing that “The law should 
not allow the question of color, race, 
or creed to enter into its provisions in — 
regards to schools. . . . colored chil- 
dren should be given equal opportunity 
for education.” 

Locke ceased to do much actual di- 
rection of the Blade after 1884 because 
of ill health. At that time he had built 
up a staff of more than 100 persons 
with Samuel S. Knabenshue as man- 
aging editor. Only in 1866 did Locke 
enter the political field as a candidate. 
But he was successful, being elected 
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alderman of the third ward in Toledo. 
After that he handled the field of poli- 
tics from his typewriter. 

Locke died in 1888, at the age of 54, 
probably from consumption. At that 
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Personal tributes were received from 
many of the nation’s leaders. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes wrote that “during the 
war and after it, he was surpassed by 
no writer in the extent and the value of 


time, the Ohio governor wrote: his influence on the march of events 


until its great results were substantially 
secured.” #5 

His son, Robinson, took over the 
editorship of the Blade on the death of 
David Ross Locke. Robinson had 
learned to set type as soon as he could 
stand up to a case and after graduation 
from high school at the age of 17 he 
joined the Blade as a reporter. As edi- 
tor, Robinson followed his father’s po- 
litical principles. He closely watched 
the trend of events in Washington and 
in 1897 covered Congress for the 
Blade. 

The Locke family association with 
the Blade continued until the death of 
Robinson Locke in 1920. 


In the hour of the nation’s trial, his 
Nasby letters were a tower of strength 
to the Union cause. Their humor, logic 
and patriotism were such as to please, 
convince and inspire the whole nation. 
Irvin Cobb, famous in his own right 

and certainly a writer who could ap- 
preciate a fellow humorist, said Nasby 
did more to “solidify unionist senti- 
ment... than any other man, 
preacher or publicist, military leader or 
political leader.” 

One of the officials of the Blade 
wrote, in summarizing the career of 
Nasby: 

Properly speaking, Nasby has no art. 
He has a kindly sarcasm. That is, he is 
a pure humorist, whose humor takes 


the form of sarcasm. There are ten wits 
where there is one humorist. 





% Toledo Weekly Blade, Feb. 23, 1888. 





“There is just now beginning, I believe, a period of tremendously accel- 
erated development in the technology of communications. New ideas and 
new equipment, I suspect, are going to become available much faster than 
most of us now realize. For this reason, I think the next 10 or 20 years are 
going to be the most critical period ever in the economics of newspapering. 

“If we fail to encourage and welcome the innovations and new tech- 
niques—if we are unwilling to invest substantial amounts of money to capi- 
talize on these changes—if we are unwilling to change our habitual ways 
of thinking and doing things—I fear we may find ourselves on the outside 
looking in. 

“On the other hand, if we declare ourselves in on this explosion of tech- 
nology and make it work for us as well as others—if we use it to increase 
our productivity at least as fast as we increase the wages and salaries we 
pay—then we should be able to hold our leading position as the basic 
medium of mass communication in our society. 

“Newspapers, both in form and in method of production, may be rad- 
ically different in 10 or 20 years from what they are today. I am sometimes 
slightly awed by the changes we shall probably have to make, but I am sure 
we can adapt to this changing world if we are flexible enough, imaginative 
enough, and bold enough.”—JOHN CowWLEs JR., executive assistant, Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune, at 1957 Northwest Mechanical Conference. 











Lord Northcliffe 
And World War | 


BY WILLIAM WHITE 


Lord Northcliffe, builder of mass circulation British newspapers, 
used his influence to advocate preparation for war against Ger- 
many long before 1914, according to this personality study of 
the press lord. Dr. White is acting chairman of the Department 
of Journalism, Wayne State University. 





@ “NoRTHCLIFFE NEVER RECEIVED THE 
credit due him in the winning of the 
war,” wrote Colonel House after the 
1919 Peace Conference.’ As the confi- 
dant, friend and close adviser to Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, Colonel House 
knew and well liked Alfred Harms- 
worth, Lord Northcliffe. But he neg- 
lected to say that Northcliffe should 
certainly also receive credit for his by 
no means small share in starting World 
War L. 

House spoke of Northcliffe’s “bound- 
less energy,” and said the newspaper 
baron’s success was due to his force 
more than to anything else.? This Briton 
who so strongly influenced the future 
of Europe and England was, like so 
many famous Englishmen, born in Ire- 
land—at Chapelizod, in the County of 
Dublin, on July 15, 1865. Christened 
Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, 
the genius-to-be of journalism in Eng- 
land was the first son of an English 
barrister and an Irish mother. His fath- 
er wanted him to go into law, but 
young Harmsworth refused and started 


2 The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, ar- 
ranged by Charles Seymour (Boston and New 
York, 1928), III, 87. 


"Ibid. p. 88. 


writing fiction at the age of 16. A year 
later he was working for William Ing- 
ram, publisher of the //lustrated London 
News, on the editorial staff of Youth 
at £2 a week. 


When his father died that same year, 
1882, Harmsworth was forced to take 
on the support of his nine brothers and 
sisters and his mother. At 22 he bought 
two periodicals, Outing and the Private 
School Master, and in 1888 he first 
published his Answers, a compilation 
of snippets, in competition with George 
Newnes’s Tid-Bits. One reason for the 
soaring circulation of Answers was 
Harmsworth’s unorthodox use of pub- 
licity. He used puzzles, guessing games 
and other means which are common 
today but were relatively unknown dur- 
ing the 19th century. 

Very early in his career he was 
joined by his brother Harold—later to 
become Lord Rothermere—who went 
into partnership with him. A financial 
wizard with a Midas touch, Harold 
stood out against his brother’s excesses 
and watched every penny. Hence he 
was of tremendous value to his older 
brother, who possibly never would have 
achieved his successes without Harold’s 
mastery of money. The two brothers in- 
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vaded the daily newspaper field in 1894 
with the purchase of the derelict Eve- 
ning News, which they turned into a 
success by using the same tricks used 
previously with Answers. Then in 1896 
Alfred Harmsworth brought out a new 
paper, the Daily Mail. 

“He now saw,” writes the historian 
R. H. Gretton, “that there was no rea- 
son whatever to suppose that only the 
Radical working man wanted to have 
a daily paper for a halfpenny. He 
therefore offered a Conservative news- 
paper for a halfpenny; and, with that 
reliance upon the profits of enormous 
sales which had made the success of 
the penny weekly papers he promised 
his readers no less adequate and no less 
distinguished foreign correspondence 
than was published by the [more expen- 
sive] papers. . . . They could at the 
same time depend on no less keen a 
scent for the exciting and the amusing 
than the existing halfpenny papers had 
accustomed them to expect; while a 
general Conservative tone would make 
the excitement a little more reputable. 
It was, as events proved, the final word 
in a cheap Press.”* Wickham Steed, 
later editor of The Times, said, “When 
Alfred Harmsworth founded the Daily 
Mail and sold it at a half-penny, I 
doubt whether half a dozen men in 
Fleet Street foresaw the revolution that 
was happening.” 

By his 31st birthday, Harmsworth 
had an impressive organization at his 
command: six weeklies and two dailies, 
earning vast profits. It was said that he 
and his imitators “influenced the com- 
mon mind more than all the Education 
Ministers put together.”* With such 
stunts as using a special train to carry 


*R. H. Gretton, A Modern History of the Eng- 
lish People, 1880-1922 (London, 1930), pp. 399- 
400. 


¢J. Alfred Spender, Life, Journalism, and Polt- 
tics (London, 1927), II, 170. 
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news of the Boer War to the north fast- 
er than the other journals, the Daily 
Mail was reaching the unheard of cir- 
culation of one million copies. Even his 
mistake of trying a daily paper for 
women, the Daily Mirror—for which 
he hired a staff of women and spent 
£100,000 for publicity to sell 400,000 
of the first edition—was turned into a 
success when he changed it into a daily 
picture paper. By using the then 
new half-tone process rather than the 
old line-engraving method, Harmsworth 
turned the stillborn woman’s Mirror 
into another steady money-maker. 

He always had a sense of the dra- 
matic, of which his many biographers 
give evidence. Once, picking up a tramp 
in his auto, and being amused by his 
conversation, he had him scrubbed, 
barbered and put into dress clothes. He 
introduced him at dinner as Colonel 
Smith and sent him off afterwards with 
a railroad ticket and a five-pound note.°® 
Passing a reporter on the steps one day 
he asked about his work and his pay. 
The young man replied that he was 
happy and earning £8 a week. Harms- 
worth retorted, “Then you had better 
look for another post, for nobody will 
make advancement with me who is con- 
tent with £8 a week on the editorial 
staff.” * 

In 1904 he was made a baronet, Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth, by King Edward 
upon the recommendation of Lord Bal- 
four; and in 1906 he was Viscount 
Northcliffe with a seat in the House of 
Lords. He took the title from the sea- 
coast close to his home in Elmwood, 
although some have surmised that he 
chose the name Northcliffe because of 
his admiration for Napoleon. He could 


5 Max Pemberton, Lord Northcliffe: A Memoir 
(New York, n.d.), pp. 50-51. 

*Louise Owen, The Real Lord Northcliffe: 
Some Personal Recollections of a Private Secre- 
tary, 1902-1922 (London, 1922), pp. 19-20. 
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now sign his initial “N” with the flour- 
ish and pomp of his French hero.’ It 
has even been suggested that this was 
the first evidence of insanity that was to 
become far more obvious after the 
World War. 

One of Northcliffe’s most important 
mileposts was the acquisition of The 
Times in 1908 from the Walter family, 
unknown to them and against their 
wishes. With the greatest secrecy and 
through the help of Moberly Bell, man- 
ager of The Times, who felt that the 
owners had used him badly, Northcliffe 
obtained control. And just as he had 
been able to do with his other news- 
papers, within a few years he made The 
Times a profitable property. 

As early as 1896, during its first year, 
the Daily Mail had begun to sense the 
German menace. The following year 
one of Northcliffe’s most trusted corre- 
spondents, G. W. Steevens, contributed 
a series of articles called “Under the 


Iron Heel,” in which he wrote 17 years 
before the start of World War I: “Ger- 
many will keep her hands free to deal 


with us. . . . Hostility to England is the 
mission of young Germany. It is idle 
to ignore [it]. . . . It is proper that we 
should be plain with ourselves, and ad- 
mit that, for the time, Germany is our 
chiefest rival in all fields.”* And he 
added that for the next 10 years, “fix 
your eyes very hard on Germany.” In 
1902 the Mail said: “This is our hour 
of preparation, to-morrow may be the 
day of world conflict. . . . Germany 
will go slowly and surely; she is not in 
a hurry; her preparations are quietly 
and systematically made; it is no part 
of her object to cause general alarm 
which might be fatal to her designs.” 
And again in 1903: “It is all important 


™“Lord Northcliffe on His Way,” The Literary 
Digest, LXX (Aug. 13, 1921), 36. 

8 Robert Macnair Wilson, Lord Northcliffe: A 
Study (Philadelphia, 1927), pp. 149-50. 
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for the Cabinet to recognize that Ger- 
many cannot be counted as a friend but 
as a secret and insidious enemy.” ® 

Although Northcliffe could claim for 
himself in 1914 at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities the réle of seer, he was actually 
speaking aloud the thoughts of the man 
in the street, his most recent biographer 
says. In addition, and more dangerously, 
Northcliffe apparently was doing his 
best to stir up trouble.’° Consider this 
remark in the Daily Mail in July 1904: 
“There can be no doubt that Germany 
is arming herself . . . for the day... 
to throw down the gauntlet in the face 
of England.” And he continually harped 
on the fact that England must be ready. 
Northcliffe’s biographer says he was so 
war-oriented that after the Boer War, 
“peace brought perplexity for Harms- 
worth.” 44 

In the Mail’s continental edition he 
supported the Entente Cordiale with 
France. “War is a horrible and dreadful 
thing for everybody,” he wrote, “and 
the only way for England not to have 
war with Germany is for England to 
get ready. Civility is a beautiful idea, 
but when a man is getting ready to 
knife you, the best way to bring him 
to a brotherly frame of mind is to show 
him that you know what he is up to 
and that you are fully prepared for him. 
. .. There is danger. And every English- 
man who lives in Germany knows there 
is danger.”?2 On July 11, 1905 the 
Daily Mail said: “As the German 
threats are directed in even parts against 
France and against England, there is 
every reason why the two powers 
menaced should put their heads to- 
gether.” 1* He already had warned that 


* Ibid., pp. 150-51. See also A. P. Ryan, Lord 
Northcliffe (New York, 1953), p. 101. 

1 See A. P. Ryan, Lord Northcliffe, pp. 101-03. 

41 Tbid., p. 92. 

% Wilson, Lord Northcliffe: A Study, p. 167. 

18 Ibid., p. 165. 
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naval competition between England 
and Germany was intense and that 
Germany was building a fleet in order 
to meet the British Navy at sea: in 1903 
he wrote, “It should not be forgotten 
that Germany openly aspires to com- 
mand and coatrol these, our home 
waters.” + And on October 5, 1905 in 
the Mail: “Englishmen cannot ignore 
the fact that an enormous German fleet 
is being created and massed in the 
North of Europe ready for instant ac- 
tion.” > And again in 1906: “All the 
fine words in the world cannot disguise 
the fact that . .. Germany is now build- 
ing a great fleet with the express object 
of meeting the British Navy at sea.” %¢ 

There were some who did not hear 
Northcliffe’s cries as he wanted them 
heard. One transatlantic newspaper re- 
marked: 3" 


It will be a marvel if relations with 
Germany are not strained until war be- 
comes inevitable as a direct result of the 
war-scare campaign inaugurated and 
carried on . . . by the Northcliffe syn- 
dicate of newspapers. . . . In the Brit- 
ish campaign (the political campaign of 
1910) there is nothing more shocking 

.. than Lord Northcliffe’s utterly 
wicked and mischievous incitement of 
anti-German war-passion. . . . Every 
sentence is drawn to inflame street pas- 
sion in England and, when republished 
in German newspapers, to incite Anglo- 
phobia into a rage. 


Another morning paper, in 1914, 
launched an attack on him: 78 


You have preached war and exploited 
international hatreds as a trade; you 
have attacked every country in turn, and 
you have attacked it for the basest rea- 
sons; you have supported every cause 
when you have thought it would win, 


“4 Tbid., p. 151. 

% Raymond Postgate and Aylmer Vallance, 
England Goes to Press (Indianapolis and New 
York, 1937), p. 239. 

%® Wilson, Lord Northcliffe: A Study, pp. 168- 
69. 

"1 Ibid., pp. 187-88. 

%8 Ibid., p. 214. 
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and deserted it when you have thought 
it would lose; you have used your pa- 
pers to poison the stream of interna- 
tional relationship, to frighten the public 
with shameful fables, careless of the 
pain and the anxiety they caused, to em- 
bitter human intercourse and to pursue 
your revenges. 

Even the Kaiser was forced to take 
notice of Northcliffe’s ravings. He felt 
that the animosity extant between Ger- 
many and England was primarily brought 
about by the press: “It is this accursed 
English system of deliberate, organized 
agitation—the lies, the calumny, spread 
by England throughout the Press of 
every country—by means of which she 
tries to incite the whole world against 
us.” The Kaiser went on to name “Mr. 
Moberly Bell and Mr. Harmsworth, 
whom His Majesty is making a Lord,” 
as “our chief opponents.” *® 

Wilhelm Dibelius, the historian, has 
pointed out that Northcliffe “established 
the closest contact between his own 
Press and Matin, Corriere della Sera, 
and Novoje Vremja, the great exponents 
of anti-Germanism in France, Italy and 
Russia . . . A similar tie existed between 
Northcliffe and the Amsterdam Tele- 
graaf, the Buenos Aires Nacion, and the 
Sydney Sun, as well as, apparently, with 
various United States newspapers.” He 
says that this “whole giant organization 
of economic, scientific and political 
talent was devoted to using all the arts 
of persuasion and conviction, all the 
techniques of a savage sensationalism, 
to influencing the public opinion and 
the world to a single end.”?° 

The Kaiser’s sort of criticism seemed 
to impel Northcliffe to carry further 
his cold war against Germany, as in 


The History of The Times [Vol. III] The 
Twentieth Century Test, 1884-1912 (New York, 
1947), p. 461. 

* Wilhelm Dibelius, England (tr. by Mary Ag- 
nes Hamilton; New York and London, 1930), pp. 
324-25. 
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this fromm the Daily Mail of July 21, 
1911: “{There is] no doubt that the real 
purpose of the Kaiser’s Government is 
to make another test of the strength of 
the Entente between Great Britain and 
France . . . The German Government 
must be made to understand that its 
real purpose is known and doomed to 
absolute failure.” ** Just as earlier, in 
1910, the articles by Robert Blatchford, 
an ex-socialist, then in Northcliffe’s em- 
ploy in Germany, declared: “I write 
these articles because I believe that 
Germany is deliberately preparing to 
destroy the British Empire and because 
I know that we are not able or ready 
to defend ourselves against a sudden 
and formidable attack.” 2? 

Hamilton Fyfe, Northcliffe’s official 
biographer, explains that the press 
baron “predicts war because he has a 
conviction that it must come. He has 
not reasoned this out, will not argue 
his position (he never does argue). He 
is a fatalist. Certain things appear to 
him to be bound to happen. This is 
one of them. Useless to try to prevent 
it from happening. The only thing he 
can do is to stir up a sense of the in- 
evitable and urge Britain not to be 
taken unawares.” Fyfe adds that North- 
cliffe goes forth to warn the nation not 
to be misled by “the calm before the 
storm.” 7° 

In 1910, feeling that Americans were 
not familiar enough with the situation 
in Europe, Northcliffe “himself pro- 
posed to go to America and acquaint 
that great democracy with the details 
of the assault which feudalism, in its 
last and most hateful form, was about 
to launch against the sovereignty of 
Man.” 7 Many in the United States 


71 Postgate and Vallance, 
Press, p. 244. 

2 Wilson, Lord Northcliffe: A Study, p. 189. 

8 Hamilton Fyfe, Northcliffe: An Intimate Bi- 
ography (New York, 1930), p. 150. 

*% Wilson, Lord Northcliffe: A Study, p. 186. 
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were stirred by his speeches; some 
papers were sympathetic to him, others 
were hostile. One Boston paper wrote: 
“What he [Northcliffe] says is to be 
carefully weighed, for his position im- 
plies a sense of the graveness of his 
utterances.” *° After his tour of this 
country, he returned to England full of 
energy, and his activity against Ger- 
many was no less violent than before. 
An indication of the extent of North- 
cliffe’s anti-Germanism without a ra- 
tional basis may be afforded by this oc- 
currence which took place in Ireland 
in 1914, when a civil war was about to 
break out. Someone said to Northcliffe 
that there were quite a few Germans 
in the area, and that these young va- 
cationers were watching the proceedings 
closely. “Of course,” remarked North- 
cliffe, “the Germans have been watch- 
ing every move in Ireland for years.” ** 
Within a few months World War I 
began. E. V. Lucas recorded in his 
journal: “August 4, 1914—War de- 
clared. Lord Northcliffe has his teeth 
sharpened.” *" He first aroused the Brit- 
ish public to the real nature of the war, 
then insisted on the naming of Lord 
Kitchener as War Minister. The former 
move was in opposition to the Govern- 
ment, the latter against the wishes of 
Prime Minister Asquith, who wished 
Lord Haldane for the post. Within 10 
months of Kitchener’s appointment, 
Northcliffe was attacking him as vigor- 
ously as he had urged his nomination. 
Northcliffe had lost faith in Kitchener; 
the War Minister allowed no war cor- 
respondent in the field, and when 
Northcliffe aroused the people by the 
real “facts” of the stupidity, blunders 
and butchering in the war, Kitchener 
threatened to have the man shot if he 


® Ibid., p. 191. 

8 Ibid., pp. 199-200. 

2 Quoted in Fyfe, Northcliffe: An Intimate Bi- 
ography, p. 149. 
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were caught. In pulling Kitchener down 
from his high office, Northcliffe became 
the butt of a bitter attack; but he main- 
tained it was “Kitchener, or ruin” and 
“What does it matter, if we win the 
War?” 28 

The diary of Tom Clarke, one of the 
Daily Mails great editors, records what 
this newspaperman thought of “the 
Chief” at this time, January 1916:° 


Northcliffe had attained a position of 
extraordinary power in the land. Al- 
though one never heard him boasting, 
his bearing suggested that he believed 
he had saved England from the follies 
of incompetent government in the con- 
duct of the war. He paraded the stage 
with his “big stick,” whacking out right 
and left, and dusting the pants of any 
leader or would-be leader who earned 
his displeasure. His “campaigns” up to 
date had certainly met with remarkable 
success. He had scored his first hit by 
getting Kitchener at the War Office. He 
had said racing must be stopped, and it 
was. He had said the “shell scandal” 
must be put right by the formation of a 
Ministry, and the Munitions Ministry 
was formed under Lloyd George; he 
had said there must be a national regis- 
ter, and there was; he had said cotton 
must be stopped from going into Ger- 
many, and it was. He had said single 
men must go first, and it was so. He 
had demanded a smaller Cabinet to get 
on with the war, and a special War 
Cabinet had been set up; he had de- 
manded machine-guns, and Asquith 
went over to France and agreed. And 
now he had got compulsion. 


Toward the end of 1916 Asquith was 
swept away, being replaced by Lloyd 
George after Northcliffe—with such 
headlines as “Asquith a National Dan- 
ger”—did everything in his power to 
bring about the change of prime minis- 
ters. 

When a British War Mission in the 
United States was proposed in 1917, 


% Wilson, Lord Northcliffe: A Study, p. 234. 


*Tom Clarke, My Northcliffe Diary (New 
York, 1931), p. 79. 
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Northcliffe was chosen to head the or- 
ganization. He was sent to America to 
replace Lord Balfour and to correlate 
the efforts of British purchasing agents. 
America needed to be saved, North- 
cliffe felt, from the blunders of not tell- 
ing the people the truth which England 
had committed in the earliest war years. 
Northcliffe was in charge of all pur- 
chasing, but the chief commodity to be 
bought was money. The many speeches 
he made in this country, the constant 
praise heaped on him, the hot weather, 
and the new phase of his career “sapped 
his vigour more perilously than he or 
anyone else at this time realized.” And 
Fyfe adds: *° 


Was the seed sown then which devel- 
oped into fatal malady? Who can say? 
What can be said with certainty is that, 
whether or not he was stricken in body, 
his mind was influenced by the constant 
flow of compliment and flattery, of 
eulogy and panegyric to which he was 
compelled to listen. Here is the other 
consequence of those triumphal prog- 
resses in America, those luncheons and 
dinners and meetings at which speakers 
proclaim him everywhere the most pow- 
erful man in Britain. He begins to be- 
lieve this himself. 

On his return to England in Novem- 
ber 1917, Northcliffe urged the creation 
of the Air Ministry. He himself was 
offered the position of Minister, but he 
refused, giving as his reason, in a letter 
to Lloyd George, that he believed he 
could do more useful work as a critic 
than as a member of the government: 
“I can do better work if I maintain my 
independence and am not gagged by a 
loyalty that I do not feel towards 
the whole of your Administration.” * 
Northcliffe made public his letter of re- 
fusal, causing many people to believe, 
says Fyfe, that this refusal was a bid for 


* Fyfe, Northcliffe: An Intimate Biography, p. 
221. 


% Ibid., pp. 227-29. 
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the premiership: he may have expected 
a popular clamor to arise, a national 
demand for him as War Premier. ** 

Early in 1918 Northcliffe was asked 
to become “Director of Propaganda in 
Enemy Lands,” a post which he sug- 
gested, and he surprised the government 
by accepting. Wrote Col. House: * 

The possibilities of this policy—the 
differences between the Germans and 
their Government—were perceived by 

Lord Northcliffe, who in the following 

spring organized the most effective 

stream of propaganda known to modern 
history. Ceaselessly he poured into Ger- 
many that unless the people repudiated 
the old regime, their own ruin would be 
linked with that of the Hohenzollerns. 

It acted as a subtle corrosive which ulti- 

mately ate away the German “will to 

victory.” 

The effect of the Northcliffe propa- 
ganda, which successfully adopted the 
German point of view, began to tell 
even before the great German offensive 
of 1918 had failed. Previous efforts to 
influence the German mind were una- 
vailing, for those who made them wrote 
from a British or French viewpoint, 
arousing antagonism. Northcliffe, a stu- 
dent of crowd psychology, started his 
paper offensive the instant the Germans 
began losing ground, and this possibly 
had as much force in cracking German 
resistance as Marshal Foch’s offensive 
had. The Germans themselves hated 
Northcliffe, calling him everything from 
the King of Lies to an assassin; General 
Von Hutier characterized him as the 
“most thoroughgoing rascal of the En- 
tente.”** After the armistice German 
journalists cited the power of the British 
propaganda: “Unfortunately we cannot 
deny that Lord Northcliffe attained all 
his aims, and he can leave the political 


% Ibid., p. 229. 


%° The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Il, 
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arena in triumph.” ** And a further tri- 
bute: “The Northcliffe propaganda dur- 
ing the war not only correctly estimated 
the mentality of the English people but 
quite as correctly the intellectual peculi- 
arities of the Germans.” ** 


With the end of the war Northcliffe 
felt that he ought to go to the Peace 
Conference. He went to see Lloyd 
George about credentials and was curt- 
ly, if not crudely, refused. The Prime 
Minister gave his version to Tom 
Clarke a few years later: *" 

When Northcliffe asked me to put 
him on the Peace Delegation I told him 
to go to hell. I broke with Northcliffe. 
I refused absolutely to have him at the 
Peace Conference. I put up with him 
for four years. The break had to come 
—when he wanted to dictate to me. As 
Prime Minister I could not have it. 
Northcliffe thought he could run the 
country. I could not allow that. It was a 
good thing for me that I did not get 
turned out while he was alive or he 
would have claimed he had done it. 
Dibelius speaks of the extent of 

Northcliffe’s power thus: “If, historical- 
ly, Mr. Lloyd George, during the war, 
came very near to being a dictator, the 
person who limited his dictatorial au- 
thority most effectively was Lord North- 
cliffe, the Press magnate.” ** North- 
cliffe’s feud with Lloyd George showed 
itself in the demands the journalist put 
forth in his paper. He had drawn up a 
peace policy, demanding the Kaiser be 
hanged and the Germans be forced to 
pay the whole expense of the war. 


The ancient game of “balance of 
power” was about to be restored, Lloyd 
George having the idea that the speedy 
restoration of Germany was the best 
policy. This aroused Northcliffe, who 


*Kolnische Volkszeitung, Nov. 19, 1918. 


* Arnold Rechberg in the Tagliche Rundschau, 
July 1919. 


Clarke, My Northcliffe Diary, pp. 106-07. 
*Dibelius, England, p. 226. 
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cried that this return to the old policy, 
the balancing of France with Germany, 
was a “betrayal of the men who had 
died that a free Europe might live.” *° 
The Daily Mail demanded over and 
over again the trial and punishment of 
the Kaiser and the Prussians. North- 
cliffe at least partially won his point: 
the old concept of “balance of power” 
was ended. 

Even as late as 1922 Northcliffe 
thought he could remake the Peace 
Treaty. His mind was filled with strange 
hallucinations in which he imagined 
himself involved in all sorts of deep in- 
ternational intrigues; so much so, in- 
deed, that he decided to make a trip 
to the continent to complete his “secret” 
negotiations. Before leaving he wrote 
to The Times staff: “Before this reaches 
you all I shall be out of England on a 
very interesting mission, of which you 
will hear later and of which you know 
nothing now, though you may think 
you do.” *° Northcliffe believed that his 
enemies were pursuing him and that he 
was being slowly poisoned. But his “in- 
teresting mission” was never brought to 
a conclusion, for he suffered a complete 
breakdown while abroad and was car- 
ried home to London in a dangerous 
condition. He was relieved of his duties 
in connection with the papers, and his 
insane articles ceased to harass the edi- 
tors and disfigure the front pages. He 
died on August 14, 1922 of endo- 
carditis. 


That Northcliffe was an extremely 
important man in England is obvious. 
He molded and shaped the opinions and 
ideas of the English people. He devel- 
oped and nurtured the latent anti- 
Germanism in them. He reached his 
position of power by a careful selection 


® Wilson, Lord Northcliffe: A Study, p. 281. 


“ Fyfe, Northcliffe: An Intimate Biography, p. 
332. 
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of the men around him. These men he 
used to the fullest advantage, ridding 
himself of them with little compunction 
of their own well-being when they ap- 
peared no longer to be of service to him. 
He made many enemies, few friends. His 
last days were spent in madness, yet 
throughout his life he sought his ends 
ruthlessly and was always reckless of 
the by-results of the means by which he 
gained those ends. There is reason to 
believe that he had always been what 
his biographers believed him to be only 
during his last years—the victim of a 
growing megalomania. Soon after his 
elevation to the peerage he began to 
sign himself “N” in imitation of Na- 
poleon. Even in his youth his tremen- 
dous confidence in his own greater 
destiny achieved the proportions of 
insanity. 

Northcliffe is credited by some with 
being the cause of World War I. But 
this is too great a compliment to his 
abilities. Enough to say that he saw 
the opportunity coming long before it 
knocked, and when it arrived he had 
thrown the doors of Britain wide open 
to it. Besides enriching him enormously, 
the war opened vast fields for the op- 
eration of his ego. And long before the 
man had begun actively to pursue his 
dream, he had formed out of the fancy 
of his madness an ideal of patriotism 
which lent fervour and a sense of right- 
eousness to his acts. 

Neither personal nor journalistic 
ethics existed in Northcliffe’s code of 
conduct. His standards were easily 
stretched to fit whatever the exigencies 
of the moment might produce. He 
could do no wrong. Any act which 
brought money or power or which best 
fitted the end in view was in his eye 
proper, for it was his way of life and 
lent itself to the promotion of his per- 
sonal happiness. 
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It is an unfortunate fact that the 
Northcliffe newspapers had a vast effect 
upon the British mind. Froin this fact 
we derive the insinuation on a menac- 
ing scale hitherto impossible of im- 
moral standards upon a moral people. In 
this connection Dibelius remarks: ** 


Nine-tenths of The Times news was per- 
fectly accurate, even under Lord North- 
cliffe’s management. But all the skill of 
the journalist is confined to spread- 
ing that part of the news only which 
was convenient and desirable; inconveni- 
ent truth comes still-born to the light. 
And the part of The Times that counted 
in those years was the small tenth that 
was not truth but the creation of opinion 
. . . Which, often enough, was the thing 
that is not. An organization of wonder- 
ful genius disseminated this throughout 
the globe. In this organization, the key 
idea is the assembly of papers designed 
for the most various groups in the pop- 
ulation of Britain and outside it, all sub- 
ject to the unifying control of a single 
political will. Such was the organization 
created from 1908 on, by Alfred Harms- 
worth, who died as Lord Northcliffe in 
1922; and used by him for a systematic 
anti-German and pro-Imperialist propa- 
ganda. 

In 1916 the circulation of The Times 
itself was but 200,000 copies of a single 
edition. But what counts is that it is 
read throughout the world, and every- 
where by the educated upper classes, by 
the people who matter politically. What 
is even more important, under the 
Northcliffe regime, was that this high- 
standing publication served as a news- 
feeder for his other mass-publications. 
Lord Northcliffe ruled the millions 


“ Dibelius, England, pp. 323-25. 
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through the Daily Mail, with a circula- 
tion, in 1922, of a million and a half. 
In addition he reached classes barely ac- 
cessible by the printed word with the 
Daily Mirror, owned by his brother 
Lord Rothermere. . . . 

In its day the Northcliffe Trust was at 
once the most successful and the most 
sinister fusion of political and commer- 
cial organization that the world had yet 
seen. . . . Among Northcliffe’s helpers 
were the most distinguished students, the 
most exemplary philanthropists and pa- 
triots, the most unscrupulous dema- 
gogues, the lowest political adventurers, 
and the dirtiest scaramouches on earth. 
Sublime enthusiasm for exalted pur- 
poses, self-sacrificing patriotic devotion, 
consuming personal ambition, boundless 
egotism, national and individual—all 
were to him means whereby he might 
make himself rich and Britain great. 
. . » The Catholic Church and the Prus- 
sian army have been called the only two 
complete organizations in the world, but 
as an instrument for influencing day-to- 
day politics at any given moment, the 
Northcliffe organization undoubtedly 
surpassed them, in so far as it knew how 
to harness not only the idealistic but the 
most material, nay, the lowest instincts 
of mankind to its chariot and to use 
them to achieve its influence. 


Northcliffe’s machinations during the 
war were but one manifestation of his 
importance to the British nation. His 
true importance lies in the fact that he 
was the most insidious, the most colos- 
sal single menace to the morals of the 
people ever recorded in England’s his- 
tory. For he was the first to be able to 
reach the masses and the first to be 
able to impress upon them by constant 
reiteration a dishonorable code. 





“The editor who has the imagination to see what he ought to do and the 
conscience to know how to do it falls short unless he has the courage to be 
the editor he knows he should be. My editor has judgment, and this ability 
to judge the circumstances tells him when his criticism, to be convincing, 
should be moderate, when it should be carefully argumentative, when it 
should be strongly condemnatory.”—IRVING DILLIARD, editor, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, at University of Kansas. 











State Advertising: 
Tourist and Industrial 
BY DONALD G. HILEMAN 


The rise of state advertising and promotional programs designed 
to attract tourists, new residents and industries is traced in this 
summary of such developments since 1933, stemming from ear- 
lier community and regional efforts. The author is associate 
professor of journalism at Southern Illinois University. 





V> IN THE PAST TWO DECADES MANY 
states have passed legislation authoriz- 
ing programs advertising their recrea- 
tional and industrial facilities. This 
article is an attempt to summarize the 
development of such programs.* 


It seems wise to first define two 
terms—community advertising and 
state advertising. When citizens of a 
municipality, county or region combine 
to promote their specific geographical 
area, they are engaging in community 
advertising. It is from this form of ad- 
vertising that the state programs pro- 
moting tourist travel and the acquisi- 


1The information presented in this article was 
taken from the author’s Ph.D. dissertation, An 
Analysis of Advertising and Promotion by State 
Governments, University of Illinois. The study 
includes an analysis of community and voluntary 
cooperative advertising as related to state adver- 
tising; a historical development of the tourist, 
industrial and agricultural product advertising 
programs in each of the 48 states; a case study 
of each of the four state advertising commis- 
sions in the state of Washington; an analysis of 
the administration of state advertising programs 
and the execution of such programs; an evalua- 
tion of advertising as a function of the state; 
and suggestions for improvement in state adver- 
tising. 


The author extends his deep appreciation to 
Dr. Charles H. Sandage, University of Illinois, 
his dissertation adviser, for his many suggestions 
and constant inspiration during the preparation 
of the manuscript. 


tion of residents and industry have 
developed. 


One difference between community 
advertising and state advertising is that 
the latter promotes the entire state in- 
stead of a single community, county or 
region. The primary distinguishing fac- 
tor, however, is the existence of a state 
law authorizing specifically the forma- 
tion of a state organization for the pur- 
pose of advertising; or giving legal per- 
mission to a specific group to form its 
own agency, making participation in 
the program compulsory on the mem- 
bers of the designated group. In either 
case, the law calls for either a direct 
appropriation from the state’s general 
fund or indicates the means by which 
advertising funds may be obtained. 


Many community and regional pro- 
grams have had difficulty in maintain- 
ing a stable advertising program on a 
voluntary basis. In many states it was 
apparent that if any major advertising 
program was to be undertaken it would 
have to be on a compulsory basis, im- 
plying some form of taxation. It is dif- 
ficult to assume, however, that there 
would not have been state programs if 
communities had been able to main- 
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tain financially solvent programs of 
adequate proportion to the needs of 
the community. California, with its 
combination of voluntary and govern- 
ment-supported community and re- 
gional programs, i.e., the All Year 
Round Club of Los Angeles, remains 
the prime example of the extreme 
where a state program is apparently 
not needed.? Yet Florida formed a 
state organization at a time when many 
of its communities were advertising ex- 
tensively. 

With the tremendous growth of the 
tourist and vacation industry in gen- 
eral, it seems quite logical to assume 
that the development of advertising 
programs at the state level would have 
come about anyway. There is little 
question, however, that the difficulties 
present in a program supported on a 
voluntary basis influenced the develop- 
ment of the governmental programs, 
rather than state-wide organizations 
financed by the contributions and sub- 
scriptions of private business and indi- 
viduals. 

The entrance of the states into the 
promotional field served as an impetus 
to community and regional advertising 
rather than causing the curtailment of 
expenditures by cities and regions. In- 
stead of feeling that the state organiza- 
tions could do the work alone, the ma- 
jority of community programs have 
tended to maintain or increase their 
individual budgets.® 

The development of state advertising 
programs to encourage tourists to visit 


?The California programs came under critical 
review, however, in a 1955 report by Kenneth 
Decker of the University of California’s Bureau 
of Public Administration. Decker feels the pres- 
ent operations of the community and regional 
organizations to be inadequate. 

* For figures showing the amount spent by cit- 
ies and regions as well as states see Tourist and 
Vacation Advertising Expenditures, a report pub- 
lished annually since 1947 by the Research De- 
partment of the Curtis Publishing Company’s 
Recreation and Travel Division. 
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a state and to attract industry for the 
expansion of the state’s facilities can 
be divided into four distinct periods 
chronologically. These periods are: 


(1) Before 1933—The Early Cam- 


paigns 

(2) 1933 to 1941—The Period of 
Great Expansion 

(3) 1941 to 1945—The World 
War II Years 

(4) 1945 to the present—Postwar 
Development 


THE EARLY CAMPAIGNS 


Twelve states took some legislative 
action before 1933 towards developing 
some kind of an advertising program. 
Eight of these programs were still ac- 
tive in some way or another by that 
date—Arizona, Florida, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Wyoming. The organizations 
in Idaho, Illinois, Virginia and West 
Virginia failed to receive appropria- 
tions in 1933. Virginia voted an appro- 
priation for the next biennium, how- 
ever, and has maintained an active pro- 
gram since that time. 


The majority of states passing laws 
to engage in some form of promotion 
did so for the explicit purpose of en- 
couraging the tourist trade. The pro- 
grams in Florida, Illinois, Maine, Mich- 
igan, New Hampshire and Vermont 
stipulated that some promotion should 
be given to either the industrial devel- 
opment or general agricultural growth 
of the state, or both. The majority of 
organizations spent their money, how- 
ever, in promoting the state’s recrea- 
tional and vacation facilities. 


It is not a coincidence that the eight 
states with appropriations in 1933 were 
states with natural scenic attractions. 
This fact explains to a large extent why 
the earlier campaigns emphasized tour- 
ist travel more than industrial develop- 
ment. It is not unusual that these same 














states today rank high in income re- 
ceived from tourist expenditures and 
that the tourist industry is one of their 
major sources of revenue. There is 
every indication that the early success- 
ful state advertising campaigns were 
those that had a definite purpose in 
mind—the development and exploita- 
tion of their natural resources, particu- 
larly those which visitors found to be 
attractive. 

Loss of industry and a lack of indus- 
trial development played a distinct part 
in causing some states to turn to the 
promotion of their recreational and 
scenic areas. Arizona’s two main indus- 
tries—cattle and mining—were on the 
down grade. In the New England states 
of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont the decentralization movement of 
some of their industries to the South 
affected the consideration given to a 
state tourist promotional program. It is 
impossible to measure the exact influ- 
ence of these factors in the delibera- 
tions of the individuals in these states 
who were responsible for making the 
decision to advertise. It is apparent, 
however, that in each of the states just 
mentioned decisions to advertise were 
based largely on the positive realiza- 
tion of the potentiality of the tourist 
industry rather than primarily on a 
means of counteracting the loss of man- 
ufacturing. It would appear that, if the 
latter factor were the dominant motive 
for advertising, such promotion would 
have been directed toward the acquisi- 
tion of new industry. 


PERIOD OF GREAT EXPANSION 

In 1933 eight states received appro- 
priations for advertising. By the end of 
1935 six* more states either formed 
new programs or made new appropri- 


* Minnesota, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. Virginia just received a 
new appropriation. 
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ations to re-establish inactive organiza- 
tions; by 1937 19° more had been add- 
ed; and by 1939 seven® more. In the 
meantime Oklahoma repealed its stat- 
ute passed in 1937. The growth in 
numbers was as follows: 1933, eight 
States; 1935, 14 states; 1937, 33 states; 
and 1939, 39 states. Nine’ states 
formed more than one organization for 
the purpose of promotion. These states 
authorized separate organizations for 
tourist and industrial or agricultural 
product advertising. 

The extent to which these states did 
actually advertise varied widely. Ap- 
propriations ran from a few thousand 
dollars and a program devoted entirely 
to answering inquiries and disseminat- 
ing literature upwards to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and aggressive 
selling campaigns involving large ex- 
penditures for media advertising. 

Promotion of the tourist industry 
continued to dominate most of the 
States’ advertising activity during the 
years from 1933 to 1941. Certain 
states, however, placed greater empha- 
sis On campaigns to attract new indus- 
try. This was particularly true of many 
of the Southern states. Years of unem- 
ployment and low per capita income 
created by the depression caused an in- 
creased emphasis during this period on 
such campaigns. In 1940, 35 states 
supported organizations whose duties 
included advertising for new industry; 


5’ Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah and Washington. Idaho’s Siate 
Board of Publicity was inactive during this pe- 
riod. This state did form its agricultural commis- 
sion for the promotion of its potato, onion and 
apple crops at this time. 

*Tilinois, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, 
South Dakota and West Virginia. Illinois and 
West Virginia formed new organizations during 
this period to supersede former programs. 

* Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, New York, Rhode Island, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. 
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42 states maintained some agency 
whose purpose included the promotion 
of the tourist trade. The appeal for new 
residents was incidental to the tourist 
and industrial campaigns, with some 
states emphasizing this appeal more 
than others. 


Reasons given for the development 
of the first state advertising programs 
prior to 1933 are identical with the 
reasons behind the majority of state 
programs that developed during the 
period of expansion from 1933 to 1941 
—trecognition of the potential growth 
of a state through exploitation of its 
resources and realization in some states 
of the loss of income due to a decline 
in industry. 

The rapid growth in the number of 
states forming advertising programs can 
be attributed in part to the reduced 
revenue in every state as a result of the 
depression in the early 1930s. There is 
little reason to question, however, that 
the majority of states would have 
turned to advertising of one form or 
another even if the depression had not 
occurred. The early state programs 
proved to be lasting ones, and certainly 
by 1930 the apparent success of the 
California and Florida community and 
regional organizations, as well as com- 
munity and regional campaigns in 
other states, served as testimony to the 
value to be gained by such advertising. 
It can be said, then, that the depression 
caused the rapid development of state 
advertising programs in the 1930s; but 
it can be said also that the foundation 
of state advertising is much more basic 
than a temporal, short-run remedy cre- 
ated to alleviate a depression condition. 


In spite of the rapid growth in the 
number of states authorizing advertis- 
ing programs, in some states the exist- 
ence and actual execution of these pro- 
grams presented serious problems. In a 
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1941 issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly, a 
writer, after mentioning that Iowa de- 
feated an advertising bill at its last leg- 
islative session, commented, “It has 
been the experience of many states that 
early efforts to set up appropriations 
have been defeated.”*® 


Louisiana developed an active pro- 
gram in the late 1930s in making its 
bid for new industry, but its 1939 leg- 
islative session made no appropriation 
to carry on its work. Oklahoma created 
an advertising organization in 1937 
only to abolish it in 1939. Nebraska 
established its organization with an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 only to have its 
method of receiving funds—an accu- 
mulated surplus of inspection fees— 
declared unconstitutional. 


The majority of state organizations 
did not have the laws authorizing their 
existence challenged. Few programs, 
however, escaped the problem of how 
to obtain and maintain an adequate ap- 
propriation. Often legislators failed to 
see the need for large appropriations. 
They questioned the effectiveness of 
money already spent and in general, if 
anything was expendable in the state 
budget, the advertising organization 
budget was it. 

In spite of setbacks in certain states, 
by 1941 the majority of states accepted 
advertising and promotion to attract 
tourists and new industry as a proper 
function of state government. In the 
years after 1941, certain states contin- 
ued to have their trials and tribula- 
tions in carrying out such programs, 
but for the most part difficulties con- 
sisted in how to engage effectively in 
state advertising or in what phase, 
rather than in deciding whether or not 
to advertise. There were some states 


8“The People Advertise,” Printers’ Ink Month- 
ly, Jan. 1941, p. 5. 
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which found advertising not suitable 
for their situation and discontinued 
their programs. These were the excep- 
tions rather than the rule. The Printers’ 
Ink Monthly writer just referred to 
summed up the period from 1933 to 
1941 in this manner:® 


. . the preparation of state adver- 
tising is no sinecure. Yet in spite of all 
the difficulties, state advertising on the 
whole is remarkably well done and is 
able to stand on equal terms with any 
other type of advertising 

. considering all these troubles, it 
is gratifying to note on what a sound 
basis state advertising is generally oper- 
ated. It still has far too much of a po- 
litical tinge but this is a condition that 
is being ameliorated and while it will 
probably always exist, it is nowhere as 
acute as it was in the early days of 
state advertising. 

An event in Pennsylvania demon- 
strates the political tinge referred to by 
the writer. In 1941 the Secretary of 
State resigned because the state’s tour- 
ist advertising campaign was switched 
from one Philadelphia advertising 
agency to another at the request of a 
friend of the Governor. The state’s 
highway safety ..‘vertising campaign 
had been switched in a similar manner 
only six months earlier. Richard P. 
Brown, the Secretary of State, said he 
would not permit the state’s tourist ad- 
vertising program to become a “politi- 
cal football.” Legislators of the party 
not in office pressed for an investiga- 
tion which never came about.'° 

Advertising placed by the same ad- 
ministration provoked bitter comment 
by the opposition press in 1939. The 
opposition press charged that the in- 
dustrial copy carried a “puff” for the 
Governor. Business Week commented 
by saying: “This complaint can’t be ap- 


* Ibid., p. 6. 


“States Fight It Out With Ads,” Business 
Week, Dec. 30, 1939, p. 2. 
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plied to November copy which draws a 
500-mile circle about the center of the 
state and shows how much of the na- 
tional population, payroll and manu- 
facturing is included in the area.” ™ 


Although the majority of states con- 
tinued to emphasize campaigns to at- 
tract tourists, the number of states 
seeking new industry through advertis- 
ing and the intensity of such cam- 
paigns reached a peak during this pe- 
riod. Business Week, in 1939, reflected 
on the situation in this manner: ** 


. since the unemployment prob- 
lem persists, competitive campaigns for 
new plants and bigger payrolls have be- 
come more intense. Migration of indus- 
tries further stimulates both the allure- 
ments of the “have-not” states and the 
efforts of the “have” states to hold their 
own. 

... Campaigns (are) ...run on 
state taxes. Such drives are aided in 
many cases by industries, business or- 
ganizations and municipalities. All states 
hanker after new industry to raise in- 
come and cut relief burdens. While 
some of the movement represents mere- 
ly a shift from one state to another, 
much is legitimate salesmanship based 
on merits. Barring setbacks by newly- 
elected officials (who like to de-glorify 
previous administrations) these efforts 
should increase in number and scope. 


Although the state advertising cam- 
paigns did not start the migration of 
industrial concerns, they did play a 
part in this movement. The exact role 
they played can not be determined. 
The campaigns sponsored by the states 
in New England and the South, along 
with the efforts of the two regional or- 
ganizations—the New England Coun- 
cil and the Southeastern Governors’ 
Conference—teceived criticisms as con- 
tributing to feelings of sectionalism in 
the minds of the citizens in the states 


1 Ibid. 
2 Ibid., p. 20. 
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involved. Such criticism, however, did 
not result in any formal action. 


THE WORLD WAR II YEARS 


The state advertising programs to at- 
tract tourists and industry reached a 
leveling off point by 1941. Most of the 
states which had developed programs 
largely because it seemed the thing to 
do, found out by this date if an adver- 
tising program was of value to the state 
and if so what type. 

The World War II years affected the 
development of state advertising large- 
ly by curtailing the operations of states 
and postponing development for the 
war period. Nevada was the only state 
of those with topography and climate 
attractive to vacationers that ceased all 
operations completely. Nevada’s pro- 
gram prior to the war had been limited 
primarily to distributing literature and 
answering inquiries. 

The majority of states that had en- 
gaged in tourist advertising prior to 
1941 continued their programs during 
the war, making whatever modifications 
were necessary under the existing con- 
ditions. Such conditions caused for the 
most part a cut in the budget, a change 
in the market to which advertising was 
directed, and a modification in media 
employed and appeals used. 

Most states discontinued elaborate 
campaigns in national media. Actual 
use of national media consisted pri- 
marily of reminder-type advertising to 
keep the state’s facilities in the tourist’s 
mind for postwar vacations. The All 
Year Club of Southern California capi- 
talized on the war by showing “How a 
Playground Goes to War,” thus tying 
in with present thought and directing it 
to future thought and activity. In each 
of the advertisements of this campaign 
it made a strong appeal for the pur- 
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chase of war bonds and the support of 
the war.** 

More state organizations made use 
of local advertising than before the 
war and in general they directed more 
advertising to the citizens of their state 
and states that were within driving dis- 
tance of resorts and lakes. The appeal 
turned to one with a local emphasis for 
the most part and was based around 
the need for relaxation from the ter- 
rific war pace. More often than not, the 
advertising commissions were amazed 
at the results they received from a mar- 
ket they seldom were concerned with 
prior to the war. 


New Jersey made direct appeal to its 
many defense workers to enjoy vaca- 
tions at New Jersey resorts, as did oth- 
er such states where defense plants 
had sprung up. So long as a place 
could be reached by automobile, within 
the limits of gas rationing, states made 
their bid for vacation business. 


Some states made a complete switch 
in their advertising approach. Virginia 
abandoned its travel and industrial 
campaigns to employ the theme that 
Virginia would be a pleasant place in 
which to establish a home after the 
war. The state directed much of its ad- 
vertising to servicemen from other 
states stationed in Virginia and sur- 
rounding states. North Carolina placed 
less emphasis on its tourist and indus- 
trial advertising to stress its agricul- 
tural expansion, primarily its dairy and 
cattle industries. 

With media advertising reduced, 
some organizations turned to the pro- 
duction of special literature, special 
displays at U.S.O.’s, motion pictures 
and picture post cards. The more en- 
terprising states did as Virginia did and 


131943 State Advertising Plans,” Printers’ 
Ink, April 30, 1943, p. 62. 
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gave serious consideration to the ser- 
vicemen in their state and region. 
Many states realized that thousands of 
men were being brought to their states 
at government expense and that this 
would be a good time to indoctrinate 
them with the idea of returning to the 
State after the war to visit or perhaps 
to establish a home. 


The post card became a very effec- 
tive weapon in the hands of service- 
men. Not only did it imprint the won- 
derful scenic spots of the state on their 
minds but also on the minds of their 
families and friends back home. This 
medium proved to be so effective that 
it is still an important part of the pro- 
gram in many states. Some organiza- 
tions produced motion pictures to be 
shown at military bases and other simi- 
lar centers. 


The thinking of the majority of state 
tourist commissions can be summed up 
in these statements by the Governors 
of North Carolina and South Dakota 
respectively : 14 


. it would be unwise for states to 
terminate their advertising programs. 
While preparation for war is the su- 
preme duty and purpose of the people 
and of all states, industry must go on; 
people who are employed in industry 
necessarily must have some leisure time 
that may properly be used for travel 
and recreation. 

South Dakota expects to continue its 
regular program of advertising in spite 
of war. Advertising is a business that 
does not permit closing our books and 
discharging the help. Our merchandise 
once known must be kept before the 
public. 


The war years affected the state pro- 
grams designed to attract new industry 
much less than they did the tourist 
campaigns. Many states had reduced 


4*“Many States Will Promote Travel, Despite 
War, Governors Report,’’ Sales Management, 
March 15, 1942, p. 23. 
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their activity in the industrial phase of 
state advertising prior to 1941. The 
general increase in business activity at 
this time made the need for such cam- 
paigns less urgent, and some states 
realized that it took more than a mere 
announcement, a good place to live, 
and even certain natural resources to 
get plants to locate in a particular 
place. 


Georgia, Missouri and Oklahoma 
passed laws during the war years es- 
tablishing organizations to engage in 
the advertising for industry as well as 
for tourists. Mississippi, Louisiana and 
New Jersey either revived old organi- 
zations or established new ones during 
this period. The majority of campaigns 
for industry conducted during the war 
years used direct appeals to encourage 
the location of war plants and to get 
contracts for industry already estab- 
lished in the state. 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT 


The majority of states resumed their 
tourist and industrial advertising pro- 
grams at the end of the war with great 
enthusiasm. Most states in the years 
immediately following the war voted 
appropriations larger than in any pre- 
war year, or operated on larger budg- 
ets as a result of funds saved from war 
year appropriations. 


In 1945, with the ending of the war, 
campaigns utilizing state funds involved 
44 states. In addition, voluntary organ- 
izations in North Dakota and Texas 
promoted travel in these states. Only 
Maryland and Delaware did not make 
any major play for the postwar vaca- 
tionists. The former state did continue 
giving an appropriation to the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce which 
it had done since before the war. 


The end of the war brought a rash 
of campaigns to attract industry. Most 
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States expected a wave of unemploy- 
ment with war plant shutdowns and a 
general business decline created by the 
cessation of hostilities. Practically all 
of the states which conducted cam- 
paigns to attract industry during the 
war years continued doing so in the 
postwar period. In addition, the gen- 
eral movement of decentralization of 
industry gave other states hope of ac- 
quiring new plants. 

Large manufacturers attempted to 
locate in smaller communities, and at 
the same time smaller industries sought 
to establish plants in communities 
where they would not have to compete 
for manpower with the large, wealthy 
producers. States appealed to one or 
both of these types of industrialists de- 
pending upon the situation which ex- 
isted in their individual states. 

The Southern states continued their 
drive to acquire new industry, but with 
less fervor and fewer concessions than 
in the 1930s. The New England states 
made a stronger bid for industry than 
in the 1930s, but travel and recreation 
continued to dominate most of their 
promotional activity. It was the cen- 
tral states, however, that embarked on 
some of the most aggressive industrial 
campaigns of the period. Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska 
all developed extensive campaigns to 
attract industry in the postwar period. 

The South, although receiving eco- 
nomic help from the 1930 industrial 
campaigns by its states, really became 
highly industrialized during the war. 
These states, enjoying the benefits of 
increased revenue, continued their bid 
for new industry after the war. The 
campaigns were not as aggressive, how- 
ever, and by 1950 many of the South- 
ern states began to place greater em- 
phasis on their tourist promotion, par- 
ticularly Alabama, Louisiana and Mis- 
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sissippi, three former leaders in indus- 
trial promotion. 

Louisiana did make an extensive ef- 
fort to increase the use of its port at 
New Orleans for trade coming from 
Latin American countries. Florida took 
a somewhat more active role in indus- 
trial development following the war 
than it had before. It hoped to make its 
industries more diversified and thus 
more stable. North Carolina continued 
its consistent search for specific indus- 
tries. 

Meanwhile, the New England states, 
after being relieved economically by 
the war condition, again expressed con- 
cern that they might lose industry 
through the decentralization process. 
The minor recessions in the business 
cycle since 1945 have hit this section 
of the country quite severely. 


Elsewhere, Pennsylvania, _ Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio in the East and Mid- 
west made strong attempts to attract 
industry in the postwar years. In the 
Far West, Washington embarked on a 
short campaign in 1945 and 1946 to 
bring industry to that state. 

The postwar period resulted in a 
wide use of state advertising to attract 
tourists and industry. In addition to 
this increase in number and size of 
campaigns, changes within the organi- 
zations occurred as the state programs 
began to develop a sense of perma- 
nency. They found out that their re- 
sources were best exploited by empha- 
sizing certain factors, and such empha- 
sis usually determined in what govern- 
mental agency the advertising program 
was placed. 


STATE ADVERTISING TODAY 

The years from 1950 to 1955 pro- 
duced relatively few changes in the 
structure of state advertising. By 1950 
the postwar vacations were history and 
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the economic fears of the postwar era 
had proved to be unwarranted. Since 
1950 the changes that have occurred 
have been largely organizational. State 
advertising appears to have come of 
age. 

The majority of state organizations 
operate with a certain degree of sta- 
bility in appropriations. Individual 
states continue to have trouble in ob- 
taining an adequate appropriation on a 
continued basis. The fact that these 
programs are carried on by state gov- 
ernment organizations means a certain 
degree of uncertainty will always exist. 

The importance of the tourist indus- 
try in our economy continues to grow. 
A shorter work week and a higher 
average per capita income means more 
time and money for recreation and 
travel. Certain studies indicate tourists 
are spending more money each year in 
their vacation and recreational pur- 
suits.*® 

Peter B. Andrews in his annual re- 
port on travel expenditures for Print- 
ers’ Ink indicated a 7% increase in 
1954 over 1953, involving 10 to 20 
billion dollars depending upon what 
you consider as tourist expenditures. 
Some 26 states in 1953 stated the tour- 
ist industry to be one of the three larg- 
est in their states. New York estimated 
that more than 2 billion dollars would 
be spent in the Empire state alone.'¢ 

Likewise, by 1950, the state pro- 
grams to encourage industry began to 
take on a degree of permanency. It can 
be said that industrial growth still plays 
an important part in the thinking of 
many state promotional agencies. Paid 
space is used more wisely today than 


18 Robert F. Lanzillotti, The Washington Tour- 
ist Survey (Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
1952), p. 3. 

%* Peter B. Andrews, “Travel to Jump Another 
7% By Fall,” Printers’ Ink, April 9, 1954, p. 43. 
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in earlier campaigns and most states 
now build their activities around the 
elements of service and information. 
This has not only influenced the type 
of advertising they do, but also the 
amount. 

Many states created new develop- 
ment commissions with activities simi- 
lar to the promotional agencies but 
with a minimum amount of advertising 
with state funds, if any at all. Michigan 
and Wyoming formed such commis- 
sions—the Michigan Department of 
Economic Development and the Wyo- 
ming Natural Resources Board respec- 
tively. The basic thinking behind the 
Michigan program is quite like that of 
other states with a similar organization. 

Michigan never did advertise indus- 
trially to any great extent. Certain 
members of the legislature criticized 
requests for appropriations for such 
purposes. Because of this criticism, the 
Michigan organization has never asked 
for an advertising fund as a part of its 
appropriation request. Instead, the De- 
partment encouraged the formation of 
a privately financed organization, 
Greater Michigan, Inc., which raises 
funds for advertising to attract new 
industry. The state organization and 
the voluntary organization work close- 
ly together. The Department of Eco- 
nomic Development does print bro- 
chures outlining Michigan’s industrial 
advantages to be mailed out to persons 
and organizations. 

Few states today make a direct ap- 
peal for new residents. Some tourist 
and industrial advertising infers that 
the state has certain advantages for 
good living. The Council of State Gov- 
ernments in its 1948 report indicated 
that 18 states’’ stipulated as part of 


“ Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Okla- 
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their program the acquisition of new 
residents.”* 

Table 1 shows 44 states with pro- 
grams authorized to promote the state’s 
recreational facilities. California still 
does not have an organization promot- 
ing the entire state. It is still advertised 
by its voluntary organizations and by 
its municipalities and counties under 
its enabling act. 

Several of the programs do only a 
small amount of media advertising, if 
any. The organizations in Maryland 
and Delaware—the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Information and the Delaware 
State Development Department—limit 
their activities largely to answering in- 
quiries and sending literature to those 
who might request it. 


Illinois does not have a major organ- 
ization, private or state supported, ac- 
tively engaged in aggressive tourist or 
industry promotion at the present time. 
The legislature granted the Illinois De- 
velopment Commission an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 for the postwar bien- 
nium 1945-47. The Commission spent 
the funds in promoting all of the 
state’s resources. The legislature did 
not grant the Commission an appropri- 
ation in 1947 and the organization has 
been inactive since that date. Presently, 
the legislature does grant the Division 
of Reports a small fund to be used in 


answering inquiries directed to the 
State. 


Voluntary organizations continue to 
advertise Texas and North Dakota. The 
State Chamber of Commerce advertises 
Idaho’s recreational facilities in a lim- 
ited way. The law authorizing an Idaho 
State Publicity Commission remains on 


homa, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin. 

18 Advertising By The States (Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
1948), p. 3. 


the Idaho books. The state granted the 
Publicity Commission an appropriation 
in 1947 and 1949 to encourage post- 
war vacationists to come to Idaho. The 


TABLE | 


Types of State Advertising Programs 
by States, 1956 





Tourist 
Only 





New Hampshire .... 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
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Subtotal: T= 9, I= 5, E = 15 


*T - More tourist than industry; I - More indus- 
try than tourist; E - Relatively equal in emphasis. 
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legislature, however, directed the $15,- 
000 appropriation of 1949 to the office 
of the Secretary of State for a house- 
cleaning job—the distribution of print- 
ed material that had been left over 
from the previous biennium.’® 


Table 1 shows that the majority of 
states with tourist programs as their 
major promotional activity are located 
in four distinct geographical areas: the 
Far West, including the Pacific North- 
west and the Southwest; the New Eng- 
land states; the Southern states; and 
the North Central states of Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. These states, 
as well might be expected, have in com- 
mon a climate particularly attractive to 
a majority of persons, natural lakes, 
mountains, wooded areas, and an 
abundant amount of scenic, recrea- 
tional and historic pleasures. 


In addition to these four areas, two 
Eastern states—New York and Penn- 
sylvania—maintain extensive programs 
to attract tourists. These two states 
have been among those states with the 
large budgets as have the states of 
Maine, Florida, Oregon, Washington, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, and in recent 
years Colorado, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Virginia. 


In some ways Pennsylvania does not 


” Early in 1953 the Advertise Idaho Committee 
of the State Chamber of Commerce prepared a 
brochure, A Plan For Advertising Idaho, for dis- 
tribution throughout the state. This plan called 
for voluntary contributions, but said that if the 
advertising program should reach the intended 
scope, legislative appropriations would be needed 
eventually. Businessmen and citizens of the state 
contributed only $6,000 and the lack of financial 
support caused another attempt to advertise Ida- 
ho to fail. The issue became live again in 1954 
when an Idaho gubernatorial candidate used as a 
prominent part of his platform a program for 
bringing more tourists to Idaho. The issue is not 
dead in the state and a segment of the Idaho 
citizenry can be expected to continue its drive 
for a permanent state advertising program. 
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have the natural attractions found in 
many of the states just listed; yet this 
state remains among the top states in 
revenue received from tourist expendi- 
tures. Its now famous Pennsylvania 
Week, started in 1946, demonstrates 
the enterprising nature of its promo- 
tional organizations. 


Arkansas and Virginia, listed in 
Table 1 as involved in tourist promo- 
tion only, are authorized to advertise 
for industry but actually do only a 
small amount. Michigan, Wyoming, 
South Dakota and Washington estab- 
lished separate organizations for the 
promotion of industry, none of which 
employs media advertising as a part of 
its program. 


Nebraska is the only state with a 
program which concentrated almost 
entirely on the acquisition of new in- 
dustry; yet this state does do some 
tourist promotion. Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and South Carolina 
also place greater emphasis on the de- 
velopment of new industry. Where the 
Southern states used to be the leaders 
in the number of states with programs 
designed to bring in new industry to 
the state, the Central states—areas 
where scenic and recreational facilities 
are comparatively limited—are now the 
largest advertisers of this type. 


In all, 30 states today make some ef- 
forts to inform industrialists of the vir- 
tues of their natural resources for plant 
location. The following states support 
industrial advertising programs with 
budgets in excess of $25,000: Massa- 


chusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Missouri, Florida, Georgia, South Car- 
olina, Oklahoma and Colorado. In 
terms of total expenditures for promo- 
tion, the states spend far less in attract- 
ing industry than in encouraging tour- 
ists and vacationists. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


The Daily Newspaper 
Press in Finland 
BY A. GAYLE WALDROP* 


In this analysis of Finland’s 62 daily newspapers, the author re- 
ports on the relationships between political parties and the press, 
distribution of readership, news and editorial content, advertising 
volume and other characteristics of a strong Finnish press. 
Freedom of publication also is discussed. 





@ COMPETITION OF IDEAS AND COMPE- 
tition for advertising are characteristic 
of Finland’s 62 daily newspapers. Fif- 
teen are published seven days a week, 
46 appear six days a week and one five 
days each week.’ They serve a popula- 
tion of about 4,300,000 in a six-party 
Republic whose economy is conditioned 
by strong producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operatives, government control of prices 
on various products, industry-wide con- 
trol of prices on some products, state- 
owned and joint-state-privately owned 
industries, and municipally-owned util- 
ities. 

The many political party newspapers 
share a limited advertising revenue, and 


*Professor Waldrop, director of the College of 
Journalism, University of Colorado, was the first 
Fulbright grantee in the field of journalism in 
Finland. He lectured during 1955-1956 at the 
School of Social Sciences, Helsinki, on American 
Newspapers and the Press and Public Opinion. 
The accompanying study is based upon co 
as he found them in Finland during 1955-56. 


1The Helsinki commercial news newspaper, 
Kauppalehti, is not included in the total. Nor are 
newspapers published four times a week, three 
times a week, or twice a week, even though these 
are regarded in Finland as “daily newspapers” 
way of distin; them from the 53 weekly 
“community” newspapers. The latter, to judge 
from a random sampling, have only four to six 
pages of four to seven columns, with the yo 
advertisements being one-eighth of a page, 
the advertising volume averaging 35 to 40%. 


are affected also by the advertising dom- 
inance of Helsingin Sanomat, a national 
daily whose week-day circulation since 
1951 has jumped 40%, from 180,000 
to 250,000. This newspaper has no ad- 
vertising solicitors, its problem being to 
reserve space for news. It averages 
57% advertising space during the year.” 

Newspapers, however, do not have 
to share advertising revenue with radio 
and television. The radio is owned, for 
the most part, by the state and carries 
no advertising. Proposals for commer- 
cial programs on television, recently 
introduced in Finland, were rejected. 

The party line-up of daily newspa- 
pers, in order of numbers, as given to 


? The writer, not reading Finnish, based this re- 
view on an examination of 59 of the 62 dailies; 
on Axel Gronvik’s 1953 essay, in English, “The 
Character of the Finnish Press;” on the daily 
“Summary of the Finnish [Helsinki] Press” pre- 
pared by British and U. S. Em staff mem- 
bers; on interviews with Arvo Aari, Helsingin 
Sanomat; Eljas Erkko, publisher, Helsingin Sano- 
mat; Aatos Erkko, son of the publisher and a 
1953 graduate of the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, and editor of a weekly 
magazine, Viikkosanomat, Axel Gronvik, editor, 
Nya Pressen; Pentti Lehti, editor of the monthly 
magazine, Aikamme; Eino Parikka, editorial writ- 
er, Uust Suomi; Eero Petajaniemi, editor, Ilta- 
Sanomat; Niilo Teerimaki, Kansan Lehti; Ben 
Thirkield, former public information officer, Unit- 
ed States Information Service, Helsinki; Jaakko 
Tuomikoski, editor, Aamulehti; and Allan 
anko, Sanomalehtein Liitto. 
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TABLE | 
Distribution of Dailies 





Population 


Number of 
Jan. 1, 1956 


Newspapers 


Party Affiliation and Publication 
Frequency 


Agr. Com. Con. S-D 


Sw. 





Kemi 


Savonlinna 
Hamina 


Rovaniemi 
Kouvola 
Kokemaki 


o* 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 7-6-5 


6 
3 
3 
3 
6 
4 
3 
3 


an aan~a~) savas 
AAWADAADLSAAKLA~) 


6 


*Does not include commercial news newspaper. See Note 1. 





Oy Mainos Taucher, advertising agency, 
shows the Conservative and Agrarian 
parties with 15 each, the total combined 
circulations being 356,536 and 276,- 
152, respectively. Ten Independent—in- 
dependent of party, that is—newspapers 
have total daily circulations of 463,785 
and more than 500,000 on Sundays. 
Nine dailies support the Social Demo- 
cratic party, their total circulations be- 
ing 103,418; eight support the Swedish 
party, with total circulations of 129,655; 
and five support the Communist party, 
with total circulations of 87,404. The 
small Finnish People’s (Liberal) party 
has no newspaper listing itself as sup- 
porting that party.® 


*Eljas Erkko, of Helsingin Sanomat, qualified 
“Independent” by adding “Liberal,” indicating a 
leaning to that party. Axel Gronvik in his essay 
wrote: “Finland’s largest daily, the Helsingin 
Sanomat, though closely connected with the Peo- 
ple’s party, considers it important to emphasize 
its independence.” Suomen Sosialidemokraati in 
a May 1956 editorial referred to the Turku Turun 


Only in Helsinki are five parties rep- 
resented by daily newspapers. There 
also are two Independent newspapers. 
In Turku and Tampere, the next largest 
cities, and in six other cities and towns 
four parties have newspapers. Turku 
also has an Independent newspaper. 
Three parties are represented by news- 
papers in one city; two each in six 
cities, three of which have Independent 
newspapers. Ten cities have one party 
newspaper each; five of these also have 
competing Independent newspapers. 
One city has only an Independent news- 
paper. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of 


Sanomat as “the main organ of the People’s 
party.” How independent of party the Indepen- 
pendent newspapers are can be determined only 
by a study of their editorials over a period of 
time. Their designation of themselves as “Inde- 
pendent” suggests a trend in Finnish journalism. 
For additional facts on Erkko and this newspa- 
per, see the author’s article, Editor & Publisher, 
Nov. 10, 1956, p. 76. 
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dailies by party affiliation, and their 
frequency of publication. To round 
out the party picture, this table includes 
reference to cities and towns in which 
newspapers are published two, three and 
four times each week, as well as more 
frequently. (For the best understanding 
of the press coverage provided, this 
table should be examined with a map 
of Finland at hand.) Including the cir- 
culations of those less-frequently pub- 
lished newspapers, comparative totals for 
the parties may be adjusted as follows: 
Independent (of party) * 629,443 
Conservative 368,753 
Agrarian (all dailies) 276,152 
Swedish 158,291 
Communist 128,499 
Social Democrat 126,579 


Certain deductions may be made on 
the basis of figures in Table 1. First, the 
number of newspapers bears little rela- 
tion to population. Cities of from 40,- 
000 to 121,000 population have five 
newspapers; cities of 31,000 to 118,000 
have four newspapers; cities of 11,000 
to 30,000 have three newspapers; cities 
of 4,900 to 60,500 have two newspa- 
pers; and “monopoly” newspaper cities 
range from 4,937 to 19,500. Second, 
13 of the 81 newspapers published from 
two to seven times each week are Swed- 
ish party papers, and are published in 
the Swedish language. Finland is a bi- 
lingual country, with both Finnish and 
Swedish required in the schools, but 
the Swedish party newspapers naturally 
are published in and near cities where 
the population is Swedish-speaking. 
Third, the distribution of party news- 
papers indicates in some measure that 
the party strength is regional. 

Axel Groénvik, in his 1953 essay 
wrote that “the extent to which the vari- 
ous newspapers are politically bound 
varies considerably. It is most far-reach- 


*Not included are two specialized newspapers 
listed as “Independent.” These are Maaseudun 
Tulevaisuus, publication of an agricultural pro- 
ducers’ group; and Kotimaa, a religious publica- 
tion. 
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ing in leftist quarters, where the news- 
papers are in general official organs of 
some party or other political organiza- 
tion and are more or less strictly obliged 
to accept orders from above. Among 
the bourgeois press the political bonds 
are generally looser.” He added, how- 
ever, that “the handouts of party press 
bureaus are printed throughout the 
country unindependently. This practice 
is most striking on the political left 
which, however, does not mean it is 
unknown in other quarters.” 

The four major political parties— 
Agrarian, Communist, Conservative and 
Social Democratic—have party press 
bureaus. Eero Petijaniemi, editor of 
Ilta-Sanomat, told me that news columns 
in the Communist and Social Demo- 
cratic newspapers have a strong party 
bias; that the Agrarian newspapers are 
less partisan, and the Conservative pa- 
pers even less so. He added that “can- 
ned editorials” (to use an American 
term), sent out by party bureaus, are 
used as received by many provincial 
dailies, often with the original titles. 

Grénvik pointed out, also, that “the 
number of newspapers and their circu- 
lation are not divided according to 
party in the same ratio as the popular 
vote in general or communal elections. 
We have political factions that are much 
more powerfully represented among the 
electorate than the press. As in the 
other Scandinavian countries, the labor 
press in Finland [Communist and Social 
Democratic] is considerably weaker 
than the influence of the labor factions 
in Parliament. The rather large circula- 
tion enjoyed by the liberal bourgeois 
newspapers is not nearly reflected by the 
popular vote. The political right is also 
disproportionately represented by the 
press.” 

To give an objective explanation of 
“the lopsided political division of the 
press,” Grénvik wrote, “is not altogether 
easy. The lean share of certain of the 
parties in the division of newspaper 
readers probably results from the fact 
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that the parties themselves are relative 
upstarts. It is simpler to write and dis- 
tribute new political manifestoes than 
to build up an extensive press. The 
bourgeois mewspapers are generally 
older, notably the organs of the rightist 
and liberal factions. The press of the 
Agrarian Union and the Social Demo- 
cratic party has been created later— 
not to speak of Communists. The labor 
press has also encountered difficulties 
in competing with its bourgeois rivals 
because it has long handled news and 
other non-political material somewhat 
in the manner of a stepmother. The dif- 
ference in opportunity enjoyed by dif- 
ferent circles in raising capital has also 
possibly played a part. The technical 
development of the press nowadays re- 
quires considerable financial resources.” 

“The lop-sided political division of 
the press” is evident by a comparison 
of party membership in Parliament and 
party presidential electors chosen in 
January 1956 with the total circulation 
of party newspapers: 


Total Circulations 


Parliament: Presidential and Rank of 

(200 Members) Electors: (300) Party Newspapers 
Social Democratic 54 72 126,579 (Sth) 
Agrarian ........ 53 88 276,152 (2nd) 
Communist ...... 43 56 128,499 (4th) 
Conservative .... 24 57 368,753 (ist) 
Finnish People’s... 13 7 
Swedish ......0.. 13 20 158,291 (3rd) 


Other factors than newspaper sup- 
port, however strong the latter may be 
—and Grénvik has written that it is not 
always strong—affect election returns: 
the nature and extent of the campaigns 
waged by candidates, the effectiveness 
of party organizations and, perhaps in 
Finland, the proportional system of vot- 
ing. Perhaps, also, the Independent 
newspapers affected these election re- 
turns. 


Interesting, and perhaps significant, 
is the fact that in six cities Independent 
newspapers lead in circulation: in 
Hiameenlinna, Helsinki, Lahti, Mikkeli, 
Oulu and Turku. Helsingin Sanomat, 
independent rational daily, has two and 
one-half times the circulation of the 
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TABLE 2 


INDEPENDENT (OF PartTy)—10 NEWSPAPERS 
TOTAL CIRCULATION: 463,785 








City Paper Frequency Circu- 

of Publ. lation 

Hameenlinna Hameen Sanomat 6 14,299 

Helsinki* Helsingin Sanomat 7 235,009 

Iita-Sanomat 6 56,390 

Kokkola Kokkola 6 3,569 

Kouvola Koulovan Sanomat 6 13,407 

Lahti Karjala** 6 20,096 
Etela-Suomen 

Sanomat 6 27,079 

Mikkeli Lansi-Savo 6 15,789 

Oulu Kaleva 6 26,677 

Turku Turun Sanomat 7 51,470 


*Kauppalehti, Helsinki commercial news daily, 
not included. 


**Lahti Karjala has been consolidated with 
Karjala, Conservative party paper in Laa- 
peenranta. (See Table III.) 





next daily, the Conservative party Uusi 
Suomi. The independent //ta-Sanomat, 
also of Helsinki, has five times the cir- 
culation of the other afternoon daily, 
the Swedish party Nya Pressen, but 
other factors affect this, the first-named 
being much more popular in appeal than 
the more sedate Swedish paper. Out- 


TABLE 3 


CONSERVATIVE ParTY—15 NEWSPAPERS 
TOTAL CIRCULATION: 356,536 








City Paper Frequency Circu- 
of Publ. lation 
Helsinki Uusi Suomi 7 90,712 
Joensuu Karjalainen 6 30,687 
Jyvaskyla Jyvaskyla Sanomat 7 4,935 
Kemi Pohjois-Suomi* 6 6,772 
Kotka Etela-Suomi 6 11,416 
Kuopio Savo 7 16,202 
Lahti Lahti 6 5,285 
Lappeen- Karjala** 6 5,892 
ranta 
Mikkeli Mikkeli Sanomat 7 4,200 
Pori Satakunnan Kansa 7 33,587 
Rauma Lansi-Suomi 6 7,505 
Rovaniemi Rovaniemi* 6 4,300 
Savonlinna Savonmaa 6 8,060 
Tampere Aamulehti 7 76,042 
Turku Uusi Aura 7 12,637 
Vaasa Vaasa 7 42,604 


*Rovaniemi has been consolidated with the 
Kemi Pohjois-Pohja to make Pohjois-Suomi. 


**Karjala, of Lahti, has been consolidated with 


_ of Lappeenranta, as noted in Table 
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TABLE 4 


AGRARIAN Party—i5 NEWSPAPERS 
Tora CIRCULATION: 276,152 





Frequency 
of Publ. 


Paper 





eskipo 
Savon Sanomat 
Etela-Saima 


Liitto 

Lapin Kansa 
Ita-Savo 
Ilkka 


SAAADH AVAARAARAIADAA 





side of the capital city there are only 
three or four afternoon dailies. 


Significant also is the fact that circu- 
lations of party-affiliated newspapers 
showed little change from 1951 to 1955. 
This may be considered as valid proof 
that party newspapers do little more 
than maintain the interest and support 
of the party faithful, that they do not 
make converts from other parties. 


The party newspapers are not intent 
solely on presenting their own opinions 
on the editorial pages. Muut Ledhet, 
(Press Voices), a daily feature in all 
the larger newspapers, exposes readers 
to opinions of other parties. More space 
is given to this than in American news- 


TABLE 5 


SweoisH Party—8 NEWSPAPERS 
Total CIRCULATION: 129,655 





City Circu- 


lation 


Frequency 
of Publ. 


Paper 





Helsinki Hufvudstadsbladet 


(city edition) 
Hufvudstadsb’ 


47,576 
17,810 


10,306 
7,184 
4,365 
6,783 

10,382 
6,068 

19,181 


ladet 
(country edition) 
Nya Pressen 
Tyon Voima 


Jvaskyla 
Kokkola 
Pietarsaari Jakobstads Tidning 
Tammisaari Vastra Nyland 
Turku Abo Underrattelser 
Vaasa Vasabladet 


AABDAAADRD A ws 





papers, a most desirable thing in a 
multi-party country. Even a non-Fin- 
nish reader can note by newspaper 
names that there is a constant inter- 
change of opinions by this reprint meth- 
od—including at times quotations from 
Communist party newspapers in Con- 
servative and Independent newspapers. 

An examination of the newspapers, 
by total numbers, circulations and fre- 
quency of publication each week, with 
reference to party affiliations provides a 
further specific illustration of what 
Groénvik calls “the lop-sided political 
division of the press.” This is revealed 
in Tables 2 through 7. The circulation 
figures cited are for August 1955, and 
therefore are not inconsistent with the 
slightly different totals for January 
1956, as noted above. 

The names of Finnish newspapers, 
for those unfamiliar with the language, 
may be difficult to pronounce. Beyond 
that, they are not so forbidding as might 
appear at first glance if it is known 
that sanomat means “news;” ilta means 
“evening;” suomi, “Finland;” maa, 
“country” or “land;” lansi, “west;” ita 
“east;” pohjois or pohjala, “north;” 
etela, “south;” vapaa, “free;” sana, 
“word,” aamu, “morning;” kansa or 
Kansan, “people’s;” tydé, “worker’s;” 
paiva, “day” or “daily;” and that lehti 
is a contraction of sanomalehti, mean- 
ing “newspaper.” Eteenpdin means “for- 
ward.” Many of the names are those 
of communities or of provinces. The 
names of some of the cities differ in spell- 
ing from the form familiar to readers in 
the United States, for example, just as is 
the case with reference to many cities of 
Italy. 

Circulation, it should be noted, even 
in the larger cities depends on subscrip- 
tions rather than on the sale of single 
copies. For example, 90% of the Hel- 
singin Sanomat circulation is by sub- 
scription. Only about one-third of its 
250,000 circulation is in Helsinki. Per- 
haps one-fifth to one-fourth of the cir- 
culations of the capital’s Agrarian, Con- 
servative and Social Democratic news- 
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TABLE 6 


Socta, Democratic Party—9 NEWSPAPERS 
ToTaL CIRCULATION: 103,418 





City Circu- 


lation 


Frequency 
of Publ. 


Paper 





HameenlinnaHameen Kansa 
Helsinki Suomen Sosiali- 
demokraatti 

Eteepain 
Savon Kansa 
Kansan Tyo 


8,195 


45,427 
8,436 
4,053 
5,269 


7,623 
8,048 
10,622 
5,745 


Kotka 
Kuopio 


Vapaus 

Uusi Aika 
Kansan Lehti 
Paivalehti 


AAADR AAAs W 





papers is in Helsinki. There is a Finnish 
“Audit Bureau of Circulations” to cer- 
tify and analyze circulation figures. 


In appearance, the daily newspapers 
are modern in typography, possessing 
an “open look.” Influenced, perhaps, by 
the long Finnish words—one word, for 
example, means “the right of self-deter- 
mination”—most use a_ horizontal 
make-up. There are many two, three 
and four-column headlines, but only 
occasionally a banner head. The general 
headline style is caps and lower case, 
but with only the first word capitalized. 
Page One is the main news page in all 
newspapers except Helsingin Sanomat, 
whose major news appears on page 5 or 
page 7, facing its editorial page, and 
whose first page usually is given to 
small advertisements. The papers use 
many photos, well reproduced, and run- 
ning from two to four columns wide. 


Finnish dailies present fewer pages 
than U.S. newspapers appearing in cities 
of comparable size. Those in Helsinki 
vary from 8 to 24 pages daily, except 
for Sanomat, which runs from 20 to 
40 pages—the latter representing the 
maximum press capacity at present. 
Papers outside the capital run from 4 
to 20 pages daily. With a somewhat 
smaller volume of advertising than ap- 
pears in U.S. dailies—35 to 57%— 
the Finnish reader nevertheless receives 
a substantial budget of news and infor- 
mation. 
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As a generalization, I would say that 
the Finnish Press prints more foreign 
news and gives it better play than do 
U.S. dailies—and not only in the capital 
city. Helsingin Sanomat for 25 years 
has built its national standing in circu- 
lation on the quantity and quality of 
its foreign news, while not neglecting 
national, municipal and provincial news. 
This newspaper and Uusi Suomi, next in 
in circulation in the country, have cor- 
respondents in London, Bonn and 
Stockholm. Thirteen newspapers use 
United Press, some have some Associ- 
ated Press service and one subscribes to 
International News Service. The United 
Press has a bureau in Helsinki; the Asso- 
ciated Press has a correspondent. 


All papers generally speaking, use 
material from Suomen Tietotoimisto- 
Finska Notis Byran S.T.T.—F.N.B. 
the Finnish News Agency. This agency’s 
foreign dispatches originate primarily 
with Reuters, but it also distributes 
news of Tass. 


The considerable attention to foreign 
news in Finland’s daily press is easily 
understood when one recalls that the 
country is on the “continental divide” 
between East and West, that the govern- 
ment controls much of the economic 
life, that it is near the countries with 
which it trades most, and that it is 
vitally concerned with developments in 
hot and cold wars. 


Proportionately, in the capital at least 
more space is given to news of schools, 
especially colleges and universities, to 
churches, to science, to theaters, art ex- 


TABLE 7 


COMMUNIST ParTy—S NEWSPAPERS 
TOTAL CIRCULATION: 87,404 





Paper Frequency 


of Publ. 
Tyokansan Sanomat 6 
Vapaa Sana 7 
y Tid 
(in Swedish) 


5 
6 
6 
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hibitions and concerts than in most U.S. 
cities of the same population. 


Conversely, less space and less prom- 
inence is given to crime news. Little 
attention is given to arrests of criminals, 
there is no “trial by newspapers,” for 
the amount of pre-trial news is limited 
by law. Judges, not jurymen, hear the 
evidence and return the verdict. Both 
the verdict and the sentence are printed, 
usually, in a matter-of-fact way. Certain 
cases are closed to the press. Grénvik 
wrote: “Crime reporting does not go 
into gory detail, and sex does not re- 
ceive the attention given it elsewhere. 
Fewer sacrifices are laid on the altar of 
sensationalism than is commonly the 
case abroad. Private affairs are not ex- 
posed, divorce proceedings are not 
played up.” 

The interest in personal news is sat- 
isfied in another way. The “society 
page,” as known in the United States, 
does not exist but all newspapers have 
birthday stories, from 50th to 95th, of 
2 to 30 lines, with half column cuts. 
Women as well as men receive this at- 
tention, although the women are not 
always happy about this! News of en- 
gagements and weddings is confined to 
three to seven lines, with no photo- 
graphs, just the bare announcements. 
As a substitute or supplement to these 
lines, some couples publish a modest 
one-column advertisement giving names, 
home towns, and dates. These advertise- 
ments follow the so-called Kuolleita 
(those who are dead) advertisements. 
News stories of deaths are limited to 
those of persons well known to the pub- 
lic. There are no vital statistics columns 
to list births, so now and then parents 
inform friends by means of an ad. Club 
meetings and other social organizations 
are not reported. In the last few years 
women’s pages, devoted chiefly to fash- 
ions, have begun to appear. 


Sports news is printed in sufficient 
volume to satisfy this sports-participat- 
ing nation. But the sports pages report 
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no professional baseball and football, 
no intercollegiate football and basket- 
ball, no interscholastic games—there 
aren’t any. Track events get more 
space than any other sport, with skiing 
contests second. Sports organizations 
organize the contests, many held annu- 
ally like Salpausselka, skiing events, at 
Lahti. At least two Helsinki dailies sent 
staff members to report Olympic ski 
events at Cortina, Italy, in 1956, and 
one newspaper sent a man to Mel- 
bourne. 

Adding to the interest in sports is a 
weekly national pool on the results of 
10 contests, Finnish and foreign, at 50 
marks (about 20 cents) a ticket. This 
is included in the state budget to bring 
in one billion marks, more than $4,000,- 
000, in 1956. Of the total revenue, af- 
ter winners and expenses are paid, - 
70% is used to build new and maintain 
old recreational facilities—the Olympic 
Stadium was paid for by this means— 
and 30% for cultural activities. 

Comics occupy from one-quarter to 
three-eighths of a page daily, even in the 
largest newspapers, with not more than 
one-half a page on Sundays. These usu- 
ally are in the classified ad section. 

Editorials appear in most daily news- 
papers but few editorial pages are with- 
out advertising, and some of the latter 
are Kuolleita. As noted “canned” party 
bureau editorials are used often in pro- 
vincial dailies. Editorials are set in sin- 
gle-column measure, solid. In the capital 
only Helsingin Sanomat has a full edi- 
torial page. This includes a column to 
a column and one-half of editorials, 
with another half column or more of 
“Press Voices”; special articles, such as 
the Truman memoirs, with large pic- 
tures, heading columns three to six; col- 
umnists, including periodically (since 
May 13, 1956), Walter Lippmann’s 
columns, the first syndicated columnist 
in Finland; and, below the fold, a car- 
toon three or four days a week by Kari, 
the country’s major cartoonist. There 


* For story on Kari, see author’s article in The 
Quill, May 1956, pp. 12-13. 
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are few cartoonists on Finnish news- 
papers. Uusi Suomi has one but his 
work appears on a news page. 

The largest newspapers publish let- 
ters to the editor. Usually they appear, 
not on the editorial page or the page 
opposite, but between financial news and 
classified ads. From one to two and 
one-half columns are allotted to such 
letters, which most frequently discuss 
editorials in the newspaper, pro and 
con. Writers seek anonymity® but do 
not always get it. Newspapers do not 
try to stimulate letters. Occasionally 
when a government official writes a 
letter he gets “guest editorial” treat- 
ment, his work appearing on the edi- 
torial page, alongside the paper’s edi- 
torials. 

Absent from the subject matter of 
editorials is criticism of the President of 
Finland. As head of the State, he tra- 
ditionally gives up party affiliation and 
activity. Although the President has 
great powers, especially in foreign rela- 
tions, Finnish editors approve this prac- 
tice of not criticizing him publicly, say- 
ing that he should have the respect of 
the people. One editor told of having a 
half-hour telephone conversation with a 
rather indignant President whom he had 
criticized indirectly. The Prime Minister 
as head of the Government (the Cabi- 
net) is subject to editorial comment and 
criticism, but not usually from the 
newspapers of his party. Absent from 
editorial pages, also, are change-of-pace 
editorials, comparable to the “fourth 
leader” in The Times of London. 

Between September 1955 and June 
1956 editorial comment in the Finnish 
press was directed to major interna- 
tional and Finnish governmental and 
economic problems. Party lines showed 
strongly in editorials on the presidential 
election and all economic problems. 
Government and economics are closely 


*The editor has none, for law requires his 
name to be printed, but not the name of the pub- 
lisher. About 20 newspapers continue a tradition 
of having the editor’s name under the Page 1 
masthead. This, one editor remarked, causes his 
phone to ring. 
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related, parties being representative of 
economic interests. This was especially 
noticeable in the leftist newspapers. It 
should be made clear, however, that 
there is a wide chasm between the Com- 
munists and the Social Democrats; the 
latter party has spoken unequivocally 
against a “common front,” as suggested 
by the U.S.S.R. 

In the non-Communist newspapers 
editorials about Soviet Russia are writ- 
ten in a measured, responsible tone, with 
regard for possible international reper- 
cussions and with respect for the laws 
of the Republic, but in keeping with 
the temper of the times. By the last, I 
refer to the publication of a book on 
Finland’s so-called “war criminals,” re- 
views of which drew much space in 
newspapers; to the law faculty of the 
University of Helsinki in May 1956, 
giving an honorary degree to one of 
these men; the long run in a major the- 
ater of “The Unknown Soldier,” a Fin- 
nish film that does not have to mention 
the U.S.S.R. to its viewers directly; 
showing of such films as George Or- 
well’s “Animal Farm.” 

The Communist newspapers in Fin- 
land hew to the party line from Mos- 
cow, even though some times a few 
weeks behind it when sudden changes 
occur. 

Editorials are often long, or seem 
long, set single-column measure, but 
the tendency in the larger newspapers 
is to have two, sometimes three, shorter 
editorials instead of one long one. The 
quotations in Press Voices from other 
newspapers give readers a balanced diet, 
if not always an appetizing one. 

From my reading of “Summary of 
the Finnish Press” I consider the Hel- 
sinki newspapers more interpretive than 
crusading, except on party men and 
measures. 

Few Finnish dailies are crowded with 
advertisements and most seem to sub- 
sist On a very limited advertising vol- 
ume. I have seen six-page newspapers 
with only one page of ads. A whole 
page advertisement is unusual, even in 
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Helsingin Sanomat and six or seven 
column ads are conspicuous. Staple are 
one-quarter, three-eighths, one-half 
page, with small ads and a good run of 
classified ads. In a 40-page Sunday edi- 
tion, for example, Sanomat had 16 
pages of classified. 

Major advertisers throughout Fin- 
land outside of the capital, where de- 
partment store advertising is important, 
are firms selling medical products, to- 
bacco, cosmetics, coffee, automobiles 
and related accessories. The last group 
is limited, however, as importation of 
automobiles is licensed because of for- 
eign exchange problems. (There were 
only 147,000 automobiles licensed in 
May 1956.) 

In all newspapers are to be seen the 
Kuolleita advertisements, the larger pa- 
pers running seven or eight columns 
some days, one and two columns wide, 
and some times two for the same per- 
son, one inserted by the family, one by 
the business firm or organization with 
which the deceased was connected. 

A major source of revenue for many 
U.S. dailies, advertisements of chain 
stores—especially “supermarket” gro- 
cery stores, with prices listed—is lack- 
ing in Finland. The strong co-operatives 
in this field do not advertise but depend 
on patronage of members who share in 
dividends. And, there is little competi- 
tion in prices because of the govern- 
ment controlled economy—from which 
editorial writers proclaim repeatedly 
that an escape is necessary, as do some 
party leaders. 

Nor is there much liquor advertising, 
the sale of liquor being a state monop- 
oly. There is some brand advertising of 
liquor. Advertising has its troughs and 
peaks, is highest in April and May, 
November and December, and lowest in 
the summer when all Finns who can do 
so retreat to their villas or summer 
homes by lakes and streams. 

There is no Media Records organiza- 
tion to present totals or breakdown of 
advertising. 

Of four organizations of publishers 
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the most important is Sanomalehtein 
Liitto, which had 61 members Jan. 1, 
1956. Of these, 15 represented news- 
papers published seven days a week, 20 
six days a week, and 17 three to five 
days a week. Its directors meet monthly, 
its members once a year, and it has a 
monthly six-page three-column maga- 
zine, Finland’s Press, devoted to busi- 
ness problems. 

These problems are much the same 
as those of American publishers: rising 
newsprint costs—5% between 1955 and 
1956; a 10% increase in salaries for 
printers; an increase in salaries for un- 
ionized news-editorial staffs; how much 
to raise advertising rates without reach- 
ing the point of diminishing returns; 
how to cope with the narrowing profit 
margin, especially with the government 
restricting the increase in subscription 
rates in its over-all drive to control in- 
flation. 

Communist and Social Democratic 
newspapers have their own publishers’ 
organizations, as do the weekly “com- 
munity” newspapers. 

Most newspapers are owned by com- 
panies, only a few by individuals. 

There are no organizations corre- 
sponding to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors or the National Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers, but when 
it is remembered that these are rela- 
tively young in the United States, that 
Finland as a Republic is young, and 
that the population of the nation is not 
large, this is not surprising. 

Employees in the news-editorial de- 
partments have their own “guild” un- 
ions, again with the Communists and 
Social Democrats having separate or- 
ganizations. Pay scales are low, report- 
ers after three years experience receiv- 
ing the equivalent of about $200 a 
month, sub-editors $325 as a minimum. 
The lure of public relations is as strong 
for Finnish newspapermen us for those 
in the United States. Employees on the 
night side receive six-week vacations in- 
stead of a wage differential—twice the 
normal period, and may take it all at 
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one time. Except on a few newspapers, 
they work in small offices, two or three 
being the maximum in an office, instead 
of in an open city room. They do not 
understand how American newspaper- 
men can work in the noise of a large 
room. 

One-fifth of the news-editorial em- 
ployees on Finnish newspapers have 
studied in the one professional school 
of journalism, the School of Social Sci- 
ences, in Helsinki. This school inclines 
to trade-school training, because techni- 
cal courses are given the first year and 
its students then have internships that 
frequently develop into permanent jobs, 
with a return to school forgotten. The 
attitude of editors towards journalism 
graduates ranges from skepticism to 
hearty approval, dependent on their ex- 
perience with graduates or internes.’ 

By the Form of Government for Fin- 
land—its 1919 constitution—‘“the right 
of printing and publishing written or 
pictorial representations without any 
previous restraint being imposed,” is 
guaranteed, with “the exercise of these 
rights” determined by law. “We enjoy 
freedom of the press in the Western 
sense,” Groénvik wrote. “We even have 
certain advantages denied many other 
countries. I am referring specifically to 
the law governing the publication of 
public documents, which guarantees 
with certain exceptions freedom of in- 
formation, an important supplement to 
the freedom of the press. Exceptions 
are allowed only in the event of national 
security, relations with foreign states, 
defense, prevention or investigation of 
crime, commercial transactions or ad- 
ministration of justice by State or local 
government, or the vital interests of 
private persons in the spheres of relig- 
ious worship, medical care, charity, im- 
prisonment, taxation or official search 
demand secrecy.” 


The 1947 Treaty of Peace between 


™ See Gayle Waldrop. “Job Training Stressed at 
Finnish J-School.” Editor & Publisher, Feb. 25, 
1956, p. 32. 
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the U.S.S.R. and other nations, and 
Finland, re-affirmed and made more 
specific freedom of the press—yet per- 
haps, added to the exceptions. I quote 
from Section II, Articles 6 and 8: 


“Finland shall take all measures necessary to 
secure to all persons under Finnish jurisdiction, 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion, the enjoyment of human rights and of 
the fundamental freedoms, including freedom of 
expression, of press and publication, of reli- 
gious worship, of political opinion and of pub- 
lic meeting;” “Finland, which in accordance 
with the Armistice Agreement has taken meas- 
ures for dissolving all organizations of a Fas- 
cist type on Finnish territory, whether political, 
military or para-military, as well as other or- 
ganizations conducting propaganda hostile to 
the Soviet Union or to any of the other United 
Nations, shall not permit in future the existence 
and activities of organizations of that nature 
which have as their aim denial to the people of 
their democratic rights.” 


The most important sections of the 
Freedom of the Press Act, as enacted 
January 4, 1919, are: 


SEcTION V. Article 26. Nobody shall, with- 
out due permission, publish records and docu- 
ments of the supreme administrative authorities, 
the publishing of which is forbidden under 
given orders, or reports on such negotiations, 
carried on between the Government and a for- 
eign power, as are to be held secret; neither 
shall anybody publish documents pertaining to 
matters assigned to the State Accounting Office, 
the Bank of Finland, or other public authority, 
so far as they are, according to general regu- 
lations, to be held secret, before twenty-five 
years have elapsed from the date of issuance of 
the records or documents or from the negotia- 
tions. 

Article 27. It is acceptable for anyone to 
publish, without special permission, records of 
the proceedings at the public sessions of the 
Parliament, and reports on the debate proceed- 
ings. 

Article 28. Certificates and resolutions shall 
not be published without the consent of the 
person whom they concern; neither shall such 
private letters be published as have no connec- 
tion with lawsuits, without the permission of 
the writer or his assignee, until twenty years 
have elapsed from the death of the writer. 

Documents, given by the clergy or other au- 
thority, pertaining to spiritual counselling or 
church discipline, as well as memoirs made in 
prison or at hospital, and medical certificates, 
as far as they concern private persons, shall not 
be published unless the person, whom the docu- 
ment concerns, consents to it, or a law or stat- 
ute so requires. 

Article 29. The following provisions shall be 
followed in the publishing of the below-men- 
tioned documents: 

(1) legal proceedings in a case such as the 
court, on the basis of the power of decision in- 
vested with it, has decided to hear either par- 
tially or entirely without publicity, shall not be 
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published without the of the court; 
in cases which imperatively must be heard be- 
hind closed doors, publishing of the law court 
hearings shall be forbidden; 

(2) information and notifications of crimes 
which a police authority or prosecutor has re- 
ceived, and the records made in the investiga- 
tions of such cases, shall not be published 
without the permission of the authority con- 
cerned, until the case has been in court, or has 
been dropped; 

(3) documents pe 


may be pu 
are alive, only with their permission, and, after 
their death, only after twenty years have 
elapsed; 

(4) written products submitted to public care 
may not be published against certain terms.. 

Article 30. Whoever violates the provisions 
of Article 26, or publishes, without permission, 
such debates of the Parliament as have been 
conducted behind closed doors, or debates or 
documents of a Parliament committee such as, 
by decision, are to be held secret, shall be fined 
not less than fifty and not more than two thou- 
sand marks, or penalized with not more than 
two years’ imprisonment. 

No. 273 


Amendment to the Criminal Law, Section 16, 
Article 24, July 31, 1930. 

Whoever, publicly among people, brings up 
or, in writing or otherwise, disseminates ground- 
less information which is apt to defame the 
government, the Parliament or its committees, 
or a public authority, or to make an action by 
them, or the legal social order, subject to con- 
tempt, or to endanger general order, shall be 
fined. The law shall be the same if anyone, by 
withholding essential facts or by otherwise dis- 
torting [facts] or by using insulting or dispar- 
aging expressions or manner of presentation, 
brings up or disseminates, in the manners quot- 
ed above, information or statements which are 
apt to produce an effect such as was cited 
above. 

If the purpose of the presentation or state- 
ment was defamation such as is quoted above, 
or endangerment of general order, the penalty 
shall be a fine or not more than one year’s 
imprisonment. 


During my months in Finland, the 
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press was vigilant in defending freedom 
of the press. Editorials criticized the 
Prime Minister for releasing details of 
the agreement for the return of Pork- 
kala by the U.S.S.R. to suit his politi- 
cal convenience—he was a candidate 
for President. There was vigorous criti- 
cism when the new Government 
“leaked” its 1956 program to newspa- 
pers of the two major parties, Agrarian 
and Social Democratic, causing others 
to be scooped. There was severe criti- 
cism of Central Labor Union tactics in 
shutting down all newspapers except the 
one authorized by the union during a 
19-day general strike in March 1956. 
Newspapers duplicated news bulletins 
that were available in their offices, had 
bulletins posted in their office windows. 

Some newspapers, I am told, have 
government employees on their payrolls 
in order to get from them important 
government news. Others preserve their 
independence, avoid this practice, and 
depend on the vigilance of reporters to 
get the news, and get it as early as 
other newspapers. 

Finland, a news-hungry nation whose 
daily press has its problems, at the same 
time has a press that is not depressed 
by these problems. The total circulation 
of daily newspapers is almost 1,500,000 
—and if newspapers appearing two, 
three, four times a week are included 
— it is over 1,700,000—in a Republic of 
4,300,000 persons. This is intensive 
readership—one of the highest in the 
world. 





“American freedom today is under attack—very often, by people who 
insist that they are trying to defend it. In a short-range view conditions are 
extremely ominous; yet I think if we look at our present situation long- 
range we can see that we have little reason to be afraid. We get waves of 
reaction in this country, periodically, in times of extreme national stress, 
and the great national tradition comes under attack—seems, indeed, to be 
in a fair way to be overwhelmed entirely. But the waves always pass—with 
however much incidental injustice and oppression for certain individual 
victims—because the instinct in the American mind and heart which the 
tradition is based on is, finally, irrepressible.”—-BRUCE CATTON, at Fund 


for the Republic dinner, Washington. 

















Testing Time for the 
West German Press 


BY JOSEPH A. BRANDT* 


The revival of the West German press is surveyed, and its char- 
acteristics are noted, in these impressions gained by the author 
during a year’s stay in the country. Absence of local ownership 
and local news coverage strikes the American observer strongly. 
Preoccupation with national politics proves a strength. 





Y@ THE NEWSPAPERS OF WEST GER- 
many, like the nation itself, are in 
many ways a twentieth century miracle. 
Eleven short years ago, Germany 
ceased to exist as a state; not a single 
newspaper was published in any of its 
cities. Wherever one turned, there were 
only shattered streets and hopeless peo- 
ple. 


Today, through a combination of un- 
usual foresight on the part of the vic- 
torious Western Allies and hard, pa- 
tient work on the part of the Germans 
themselves, West Germany is one of 
the most prosperous nations in the 
world. Its factories are humming. Its 
shipping is carrying the products of 
those factories to an ever-widening cir- 
cle of markets. Its cities are being re- 
built. Labor and management together 
have been thus far able to resist the 
insidious encroachment of inflation. 
West German citizens, after years of 
being denied the good things of life so 
that the ruling caste could make can- 
non, are now beginning to experience 
the luxury of owning automobiles, buy- 
ing electric refrigerators, looking at 
television, reading some of the best 
newspapers on the continent. 


*Mr. Brandt, with long experience as a pub- 
lisher and educator, is a professor and former 
chairman of the Graduate Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of California at Los Angeles. 
He was in Germany under a Fulbright grant in 
1955-56. 
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Despite their misfortunes with prior 
governments—the Monarchy, the Wei- 
mar Republic, the Third Reich—Ger- 
mans have always had good news- 
papers. The internationally famous 
Frankfurter Zeitung reached its apogee 
during the ill-fated Republic. Yet this 
was the same period in which Adolf 
Hitler’s Third Reich was emerging 
from its chrysalis. During the Weimar 
Republic Germany published 4,703 
newspapers having a total circulation of 
22,000,000. Emil Dovifat, ordinarius 
professor of journalism’ in the Free 
University of Berlin and “dean” of con- 
temporary journalism teachers in West 
Germany, presents this apparent afflu- 
ence as a warning to present-day pub- 
lishers (in a vein reminiscent of the 
worries Americans frequently express 
over their “one-party” press). The af- 
fluence of the press, Professor Dovifat 
feels, was in inverse ratio to its influ- 
ence, for he remarks that the National 
Socialists came to power in 1933 when 
newspapers supporting their cause had 
a circulation of only 1,300,000, yet 
controlled a vote of 19,000,000 Ger- 
mans; the remaining newspapers which 
expressed political leanings controlled 
only 17,000,000 votes, even though 


1See Professor Dovifat’s introduction to Die 
Deutsche Presse 1954: Zeitungen und Zeitschrift- 
en (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1954), pp. 46 
and 47 especially. 
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they had a combined circulation of 
9,800,000. Once the totalitarian regime 
became a reality, the number of news- 
papers as well as the number of read- 
ers declined rapidly until at the end of 
the Third Reich there were less than a 
thousand newspapers of all classes be- 
ing published in Germany, with an 
over-all circulation of less than 15,- 
000,000. 

At the end of the war, virtually eve- 
ry newspaper plant was destroyed. The 
situation was even worse in the area in 
East Germany which the Allies had 
yielded to Russian suzerainty; even the 
debris of newspaper plants, including 
window sills and everything transporta- 
ble, was removed to the haven of the 
People’s Democracy. The problem of 
newspaper equipment was in a way 
secondary to the equally embarrassing 
lack of capital as well as “denazifica- 
tion” of prospective editors and pub- 
lishers. Ultimately, capital—both do- 
mestic and borrowed—and personnel 
and equipment were joined together to 
restore not only German newspaper 
publishing but book publishing as well. 
Before the war, book publishing had 
been fairly well centralized in Leipzig, 
now in the Soviet zone; today, Frank- 
furt-am-Main has tended to replace 
Leipzig as the book publishing center 
of West Germany. 


The American, British and French 
military administrations licensed some 
160 newspapers in their respective sec- 
tors, and the Russians also licensed 
some newspapers in their sector. Thus 
from 1945 to 1949, when the period of 
licensing in the Western Allied zones 
ended, Germans read only newspapers 
which were by western standards demo- 
cratic in tone and intention. With the 


2 Peter Liebes describes how the German press 
proceeded on its own following the end of licens- 
ing in an excellent article, “The Post-Licensed 
German Press,”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 33:61- 
73 (Winter 1956). For a critical appraisal of 
licensing from 1945 to 1949, see “The Licensed 
Press in the U. S. Occupation Zone of Ger- 
many,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31:223-31 
(Spring 1954), by Prof. Ernest Meier of Nurem- 
burg. 
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removal of the licensing restrictions, 
newspapers expanded as rapidly as ma- 
chinery and buildings could be found. 
Now there are approximately 1,500 
newspapers in West Germany with a 
circulation of 16,000,000 and 30 news- 
papers in East Germany with a re- 
ported circulation of 2,200,000.* 

West Germany has a population of 
50,000,000, so the number of news- 
papers and the total circulation seem 
impressive. However, Prof. Walter 
Hagemann of the Department of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Miinster 
undertook to examine a copy of every 
newspaper published in West Germany 
to learn just how many genuinely local 
papers, responsible to a particular city 
or community, were actually published 
in the country. Measured by the stand- 
ard of local ownership and local re- 
sponsibility, he found only 225 genu- 
ine newspapers in West Germany.‘ 
When he published these figures in 
1955, his findings were greeted with a 
wave of protest from German pub- 
lishers. Two threatened him with suits. 
What Professor Hagemann was point- 
ing out, however, was not something 
new but something quite old in the 
German newspaper world—the so- 
called Kopfblatter and the Ring or Ge- 
meinschaft newspapers. 

The Kopfblatter are local newspa- 


*Figures from op. cit.; Der Leitfaden fur 
Presse und Werbung 1956, edited and published 
by Willy Stamm (Essen-Stadtwald, 1956); Hand- 
buch der demokratischen Presse, edited by the 
Verband der Deutschen Presse (Berlin (East): 
Verlag die Wirtschaft, 1955). The latter publica- 
tion is issued with the blessings of the East Ger- 
man government and is perhaps the most com- 
prehensive record of current journalism in the 
Soviet zone. Herr Stamm lists only 1,151 news- 
paper titles in his 1956 edition. 


*In conversation with Professor Hagemann. 
See also mimeographed summaries by Herr Hage- 
mann in “‘Wieviel Zeitungen gibt es in Deutsch- 
land?” and “Ubersicht uber die deutschen Tages- 
zeitungen”” to accompany the former publication 
(Munster/Westfalen: Institut fur Publizistik). A 
further study of the German press was made by 
Walter J. Schutz, “Deutsche Tagespresse in Tat- 
sachen und Zahlen—Ergebnisse einer Struktur- 
untersuchung des gesamten deutschen Zeitun 
wesens,” Publizistik, Januar/Februar 1956, No. 1, 
pp. 31-48. 














pers which buy mats filled with na- 
tional and international news, which 
material forms most of their content. 
They compare with the small town 
American newspapers when the West- 
ern Newspaper Union supplied them 
with most of their inside pages. 

The Ring newspapers, as a rule, cor- 
respond to our “chain” ownership pat- 
tern, except that they are usually 
printed in one central place for pur- 
poses of economy and insurance of 
quality. The head office is usually in 
some large metropolitan center such as 
Diisseldorf, for instance. The front 
page is remade to carry a local mast- 
head for each community the Ring 
serves and the remaining pages are the 
same as the metropolitan edition ex- 
cept for two pages of local news. Each 
community has two such pages gath- 
ered by local editors and correspond- 
ents. The Ring combines sometime 
number up to 51 newspapers, all owned 
by one company. 

The Gemeinschaft or community 
newspapers are usually individually 
owned but printed in some central 
place to save costs. Generally, these 
newspapers are sympathetic with the 
same political party and they have a 
central newsgathering staff, particularly 
in Bonn and in the state capital.® 


5The heaviest concentration of Ring papers 
seems to be in the Rhine and the Ruhr areas. 
Cf. Der Leitfaden, pp. 64 et passim; Professor 
Hagemann’s findings in the mimeographed re- 
lease previously cited. Another heavy concentra- 
tion is at Munich. Hanno Ernst of the prosper- 
ous Aachener Volkszeitung insists this method 
of publishing gives far better newspapers to 
smaller communities than they could otherwise 
expect. 

*The office of the United States’ High Com- 
missioner for Germany, Office of Public Affairs, 
information division, sponsored an_ interesting 
and valuable series surveying the German press 
in 1953. These were written by American schol- 
ars and editors and published in mimeograph 
form. They were: “Report on West German 
Press and Education for Journalism” (June 1 to 
Sept. 1, 1953) by Vernon McKenzie, University 
of Washington; “Report on Journalism Educa- 
tion in Germany and Relations between Press 
and Government,” by Ralph O. Nafziger, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; “Report on German Jour- 
nalists and Their Relations with other National 
and International Journalists’ Professional Organ- 
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Taking these arrangements into ac- 
count, West Germany is served ac- 
tually by a press which is only 25% 
locally owned and locally oriented. 

** * 

This, to a considerable extent, re- 
peats the pre-war pattern. The great 
difference between pre- and post-war 
newspapers lies in the great increase of 
independent newspapers—or newspa- 
pers which at least call themselves in- 
dependent. This corresponds after a 
fashion with the sharp reduction in the 
number of political parties in the Fed- 
eral Bund. In the days of the Weimar 
Republic there were numerous par- 
ties—for example, a Protestant party 
and a Catholic party, which today are 
fused into Konrad Adenauer’s Chris- 
tian Democratic Union—and the press 
dissipated its energies following the 
whims of political chieftains. In today’s 
Bund there are just six political parties, 
of which only two are nationally ef- 
fective, the CDU and the Social Demo- 
crats. 

In the same pattern of contrast, 65% 
of West German newspapers are today 
politically independent or neutral in 
politics. 

To complete this profile of the post- 
war German newspaper, perhaps we 
should add the following observations: 

The vast majority of German news- 
papers are morning newspapers. In 
1954 there were only 33 afternoon 
newspapers in all of West Germany. 

Although the German press in its 
present format is only a little over 10 
years old, newspaper firms on the 


izations,” by Louis P. Lochner, author and As- 
sociated Press correspondent; “A Report on the 
German Press at the Beginning of 1953,” by 
Wayne Jordan, Buffalo Evening News; “Report 
on a Survey of West Germany’s Weekly Picture 
Magazines, conducted August, September, 1952,” 
by Wilson Hicks, then executive editor of Life 
and now with the University of Miami, and Will 
Connell, contributing editor of U. S. Camera; 
“The Smalltown German Newspaper,” by Ralph 
Turner, editor and publisher of the Temple City 
(Calif.) Times; and “Impressions of the Heimat 
Press of the German Federal Republic, following 
a tour made September to December, 1953,” by 
John Gould, reporter and author. These reports 
were published at Bonn. 
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whole are deeply rooted in the past. 
Twenty-seven newspapers now being 
published were established before 1800, 
344 between 1801 and 1900, while only 
244 newspapers were founded after 
1945. 

There is no general standard format 
for the West German newspaper, which 
in turn is perhaps the best proof of the 
absence of a strong advertising in- 
dustry. One finds four or five wide col- 
umns used without rhyme or reason 
throughout the country, with perhaps 
the closest approximation to American 
standards at Hamburg where vigor- 
ously competing newspapers use six 
columns for more advantageous display 
of news. 

The six-day newspaper is the rule, 
with the Saturday edition usually a 
large week-ender. Sunday newspapers 
are the exception, as in West Berlin. 

Advertising, as we know it in the 
United States, is virtually non-existent. 
The most consistent advertising lies in 
death notices. When Ernst Leitz, in- 
ventor of the Leica, died at Wetzlar, 
near Frankfurt, last year, almost a page 
in each of the Frankfurt morning news- 
papers was taken with notices of the 
death. 

Circulations of the large city dailies 
rarely exceed 200,000 copies, although 
Bild Zeitung of Hamburg, printed si- 
multaneously in Berlin, Essen and 
Frankfurt, now claims a circulation of 
3,000,000. 

There are indications that the growth 
of big department store chains like 
Kaufhof and Hansa with their “Ameri- 
canized” merchandising methods will 
change the character of German ad- 
vertising. During my stay in Frankfurt 
I saw the introduction of the American 
type of supermarket, with its open 
front and frozen food section, and of 
the three-day service for dry cleaning 
(instead of the eight-day minimum pe- 
riod which generally prevails). German 
merchants are quite rigid in their ob- 
servance of fixed prices and end-of- 
the-month sales and sales of other 
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types are rare. The occasional pages of 
department store advertising which do 
appear in the newspapers are generally 
bad typographically. On the other 
hand, the sharp typography which we 
tend to associate with the Germans 
does appear in the color inserts which 
frequently appear as an extra with your 
morning newspaper." 

As a final aspect of the profile of the 
West German press, it is now served by 
an independent, cooperatively owned 
press association similar to the Associ- 
ated Press, the DPA (Deutsche Presse- 
Agentur). Thus, in addition to the 
United Press and the AP, the DPA of- 
fers German newspapers objective 
news service. This is in decided con- 
trast to the pre-war days, when the 
government owned the major share of 
the German news service. 

* * *# 


It is always a temptation for the 
American newsman to measure the 
quality and the nature of the press of 
another country by American stand- 


ards. This is perhaps because in no 
other country has the status of the re- 
porter reached the dignity of the Amer- 
ican reporter nor has the reporting of 
news been given such a factual base as 
in the United States. The American 
newspaper, for all its faults, does at- 
tempt to record the history of its com- 
munity, of its nation, of its time. 


™Max R. Grossman, director of information 
for the United States Information Service in the 
State of Hesse and former head of the school of 
journalism at Boston University, tried an inter- 
esting experiment in applying strictly American 
techniques to both news and advertising columns 
of a German newspaper in 1954. With the ap- 
proval of the publisher George Krapp, and the 
editor, Helmut Krapp, Mr. Grossman and mem- 
bers of his staff produced the issue of the Baben- 
hauser Zeitung, a weekly, at Babenhausen, Hesse, 
June 26, 1954. The issue was crammed with 
names of citizens from iocal and neighboring 
communities, and especial attention was paid to 
advertising display. So successful was the experi- 
ment that the publisher has continued to follow 
Mr. Grossman’s plan, because the citizens ex- 
pressed their approval in the form of a greatly 
increased subscription list. Although the experi- 
ment attracted widespread attention in Germany, 
it had little influence on the German press apart 
from the Babenhauser Zeitung itself, Mr. Gross- 
man observes wryly. 
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Measured by these standards, the 
German press falls far short of perfec- 
tion. It is preoccupied almost to the 
point of obsession with national poli- 
tics. The extraordinary achievements 
of its cities in rebuilding is told in the 
most casual manner, if told at all. Local 
politics is as ignored as national poli- 
tics is emphasized. Literature, especial- 
ly in translation, and poetry are given 
a disproportionate space when one con- 
siders what is omitted. Investigative 
reporting, as we know it in the United 
States, is practically unknown. Speech- 
es, even when by prominent national 
politicians, escape unnoticed or are re- 
ported several days late. About the only 
American names to appear on page one 
of the average German newspaper are 
those of President Eisenhower and 
Marilyn Monroe. Most newspapers do 
carry a diary of the day’s events but 
they neglect to follow them. Names in 
Germany do not make news. 

Local news is reported most casually. 
This is due in part to the absence of a 
“city room” as we know it and to the 
fashion in which the staff is organized. 
Virtually every news staff member has 
a separate office and frequently is a 
law unto himself. The organizational 
chart of the average German newspa- 
per is similar to that of the Hamburger 
Abendblatt, for instance. It has an edi- 
tor in chief and an assistant editor in 
chief; an executive or managing editor 
(Chef von Dienst), a foreign editor, a 
domestic editor, a local and community 
news editor, a political writer, a sports 
editor, a financial editor, a film editor 
and a magazine (Feuilleton) editor. 
There are variations in this pattern of 
course. Some papers have a cultural 
editor and others have a chief reporter. 
The general emphasis throughout Ger- 
many is not on local news. The casual- 
ness with which local news is treated 
can be demonstrated by the coverage 
of an apartment house explosion in 
Frankfurt in the late autumn of 1955. 


One evening, on my way home from 
my Office at the Institute for Social Re- 
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search in Frankfurt, I stopped as usual 
at a newspaper kiosk to buy the morn- 
ing’s issue of the European edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune, which 
reached Frankfurt in the evening. The 
proprietor of the kiosk thrust a two- 
page, boldly headlined extra of the 
Frankfurter Rundschau in my hands. I 
saw that an apartment house near the 
central railway station had blown up 
and 26 occupants had been killed. This 
had occurred early that morning. The 
building had been completed only re- 
cently and all occupants were refugees. 
The cause of the explosion was a mys- 
tery. 

By the news standards of almost any 
country, this was an interesting story. 
For one thing, virtually everyone in 
Frankfurt lives in apartment buildings. 
Many of these buildings have been 
thrown together with, it seems to me, a 
minimum of safety regulations. They 
are four and five story cinderblock 
structures with as little steel to give 
tensile strength as possible. Also, 26 
persons is a respectable figure in any 
story involving fatalities. And, of 
course, there was the added element of 
mystery. 

The Rundschau, even so, was the 
only paper in Frankfurt that day to pay 
attention to the story. It had a fairly 
complete coverage and most of its two 
pages were devoted to the details and 
the efforts by local authorities aided by 
the American military, to find the 
cause as well as to rescue persons pos- 
sibly still alive in the debris. The next 
morning, the Neue Presse had a fairly 
complete account, and the Rundschau 
added more to its story. The Frankfur- 
ter Allgemeine Zeitung, which is seek- 
ing to establish itself as a national 
newspaper and is certainly one of the 
most distinguished newspapers in West 
Germany, gave the story just one para- 
graph on its last page. It did make 
amends the next day by carrying the 
best photograph of the site of the acci- 
dent. 


One more illustration should suf- 
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fice to show why, by American stan- 
dards, the West German press is inade- 
quate in its news coverage. Recently, 
one of the Rhine river steamers, the 
Mainz, struck a bridge while turning 
at Koblenz and sank within 15 min- 
utes. Just the week before my wife and 
I had taken our family, including our 
daughter and son-in-law, on the Rhine 
trip. We had passed the Mainz on our 
way upstream. I had noticed that there 
was no place where life preservers were 
conspicuously displayed and no instruc- 
tions as to what one should do in event 
of disaster. Therefore, I was more than 
usually interested in what happened to 
the passengers. The Neue Presse, the 
newspaper to which I subscribed, had a 
photograph on page one and the story 
on the last page. The story went some- 
thing like this: The Mainz, built some 
20 years ago, had struck a bridge sup- 
port in turning from the Koblenz land- 
ing. The ship had cost a considerable 
sum of money to build. And so on. 
Finally, only at the end of the story, 
did I learn that some 90 passengers 
had been aboard and that they were 
rescued by passing barges, as were 
members of the crew. The age and 
value of the steamer were of far great- 
er importance than the drama of res- 
cue of 90 persons. 

However, let us face the fact that 
the German newspapers are not being 
edited or published for the commenda- 
tion of Americans but for German 
readers. The only fair criterion, there- 
fore, as to the worth of the German 
press is how well it serves the new Ger- 
many. The fact that German newspa- 
pers are staying alive is perhaps the 
best proof that they must be satisfying 
German needs. 


Even so, there is no unanimity of 
German opinion on this point. When I 
mentioned to Ernst Friedlaender—the 
German columnist who most nearly ap- 
proximates Walter Lippmann in the 
United States—that I wished the Ger- 
man newspapers would pay more atten- 
tion to local news, he exclaimed im- 
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patiently that the trouble with German 
newspapers was that all they thought 
of was local news. Later, in talking 
with Curt Schwab, publisher of Die 
Deutsche Zeitung und Wirtschaftszei- 
tung—comparable to the Wall Street 
Journal, even though only a semi-week- 
ly, and in some ways the most distin- 
guished German newspaper—I was de- 
lighted to hear Mr. Schwab say that a 
German publisher could make a for- 
tune if he only realized the value of 
news which he claimed was inexcusably 
neglected by the German press. 

As a Fulbright research fellow, I had 
gone to Germany seeking to find out 
what was happening to the social sci- 
ences in the post-war German univer- 
sities, since Hitler and the Nazis had 
extinguished them. I was also interest- 
ed, naturally, in newspapers as a pos- 
sible source of spiritual strength and 
sinew for a democratically-inclined 
Germany, once Adenauer’s strong hand 
is removed from the steering wheel of 
the new German Bund. 


As one facet of my inquiry into news- 
papers, I sought to organize a German 
Press Institute or a German Press Semi- 
nar similar in purpose to the American 
Press Institute. It proved to be a task 
of far greater proportions than I had 
anticipated, because of the great diffi- 
culty, if not impossibility, of starting 
anything new in Germany. Progress 
was slow. The idea was at first con- 
fused with an annual Tagung or con- 
ference held at Diisseldorf under the 
auspices of Professor Dovifat of the 
Berlin Free University. This is a useful 
three-day meeting of young German 
newspaper persons who come to listen 
to talks on German politics and reali- 
ties. Or the idea was confused with the 
annual meeting which Bishop Lillje of 
the Lutheran church holds at which 
Protestant journalists are exhorted to 
keep the press free. When it was made 
clear that no seminar or institute of the 
kind I was proposing existed either in 
Germany or in Europe, you could be- 
gin to see enthusiasm showing itself. 
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How well had the German newspa- 
pers served their readers during the first 
10 years of their new existence, I 
asked; what could they have done bet- 
ter? What ought they, the newspapers, 
strive to do in the next decade? How 
would one get the answer to these ques- 
tions, pregnant with the future of Ger- 
many, unless the makers of the German 
newspapers themselves abandoned the 
frightening German reserve which so 
inhibits the nation’s political future and 
talked frankly and freely with each 
other? 

So finally I was able to get the ap- 
proval of the leading German editors 
and publishers, of the German Publish- 
ers Association (which corresponds to 
our Newspaper Guild), to the holding 
of a seminar of 20 editors-in-chief of 
the principal newspapers sometime in 
1957, at the Institute for Social Re- 
search in Frankfurt and co-sponsored 
by the University of Frankfurt. Wheth- 
er it will actually be held is another 
matter but at least the hope and the 
opportunity have been held out and it 
has been genuinely welcomed. Only the 
inertia which has blocked the destiny 
of Germany at every turn in the past 
may once again block this ide2 of a 
journalists’ parliament. I hope not.* 


* * * 


The German editors and publishers 
I met in the effort to get an Institute 


SThere are a number of journalism “Insti- 
tutes” in Germany but these are in reality de- 
partments of journalism in the universities. Jour- 
nalism—or publizistik as it is called in Germany 
—is regarded as an integral part of sociology, as 
at Cologne and Heidelburg, or modern history, 
as at Munster. Journalism was first introduced 
in German universities by the late Prof. Karl 
Bucher at Leipzig, which today boasts the only 
“school” of journalism in Germany. Prof. Her- 
mann Budzislawski is dean of the faculty for 
journalism at the Karl Marx University of Leip- 
zig. He did not respond to several requests the 
author made for information on his school but 
in the Handbuch der demokratischen Presse pre- 
viously cited (pp. 29 ff.), he describes the activi- 
ties of his operation and says that including vis- 
iting Dozenten from other faculties, there are 
five professors, seven Dozenten, three lecturers, 
six Ober-assistenten and 28 Assistenten in the 
journalism faculty. Leipzig is the only German 
university which uses the term “journalism.’’ The 
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established are in many ways the best 
augury of the ultimate success of the 
Federal Bund. It is asking too much of 
a people to insist that almost overnight 
they turn from an absolute dictatorship 
and become a model of democracy. A 
real and profoundly impressive attempt 
is being made at Bonn to rectify the 
curse of German history which has 
frustrated at every turn in the past the 
attempt to create a modern-type democ- 
racy. One finds many thoughtful Ger- 
mans who express deep concern about 
the future, who worry about the linger- 
ing anti-semitism, the vexations and 
apparently insoluble problem of East- 
West reunification in Germany, as well 
as restoration of the Neisse-Oder terri- 
tories, and the political future once 
Adenauer leaves the political scene. 
Germans are notoriously unpolitical. 
They are heart-sick with war and are 
profoundly pacific. They work hard, 
they have few pleasures. 

The German press, although it es- 
chews politics at the municipal level, is 


unusual size of the faculty and the rapid growth 
of journalism at Leipzig is explained by the Dean 
as resulting from modeling its program on those 
of the Universities of Moscow and Kiev. 

The second journalism department was estab- 
lished at the Humboldt University of Berlin in 
1919 but currently the university (in East Ber- 
lin) lists no courses. The department in the Free 
University of Berlin was established in 1948 with 
Professor Dovifat in charge, assisted by Fried- 
tich-Wilhelm Medebach. The Institut fur Pub- 
lizistik at Munster was established in 1919 by 
Professors Aloys Meister and Karl d’Ester. Pro- 
fessor Hagemann, the current holder of the 
chair, is assisted by Gunter Kieslich. The Insti- 
tut fur Zeitungswissenschaft of the Ludwig Max- 
imilian University of Munich was founded in 
1924 by Professor d’Ester. The present holder of 
the chair is Prof. Hanns Braun, assisted by 
Heinz Starkulla. These three institutes (the Ger- 
man equivalent of the American department) are 
the most active in their course offerings. 

The Institut fur Publizistik of the Ruprecht 
Karl University of Heidelberg was established in 
1927 by the German Publishers Association. It is 
under the direction of Hans von Eckhardt, ex- 
traordinary professor of sociology. One seminar 
was given in the summer term of 1956. An active 
Institut fur Publizistik was established in 1923 
by Leo Benario at the Hochschule fur Wirt- 
schafts-und Sozialwissenschaft at Nuremberg and 
the department is currently headed by Prof. 
Ernst Meier, who offers several courses at the 
University of Erlangen. Journalism also is taught 
at the new (established 1949) Hochschule fur 
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making every effort to create genuine 
political interest and activity on the 
part of the people. Bonn, the Federal 
capital, is covered as zealously as the 
American press covers Washington. 
The capitals of the various states are 
also covered with commendable thor- 
oughness. A number of the wealthier 
newspapers also have correspondents in 
Washington and in London. Ownership 
of the press is still widely distributed, 
although there are signs that some of 
the big German corporations are begin- 
ning to acquire substantial interests in 
some important newspapers. Despite 
this, German newspapers are diligent 
in fighting for the interests of consum- 
ers. They seem much more concerned, 
for instance, about what the increase 
in the cost of living does to the stand- 
ard of living of their subscribers than 
American newspapers which seem in- 
clined to accept inflation as one of the 
facts of life. The best reporting I en- 
countered in German newspapers was 
concerned with politics and with eco- 
nomics. 


Arbeit, Politik und Wirtschaft (and Sozialwis- 
senschaften) at Wilhelmhaven-Rustersiel. 

Since 1946, instruction in and in 
radio (and later television) since 1952 has been 
offered at the University of Hamburg; Alfred 
Frankenfeld is the instructor in journalism and 
Gerhard Maletzke and Jurgen Moller are in- 
structors in radio and television. These courses 
are part of history in the philosophy faculty. 

Students working in lism in re- 
search and pursue what one might call a liberal 
education. ney <tlle @ aller tenes a8 
choice than any other professional students in 
the average German uni . The only institu- 
tion which offers practical instruction in 
ism is the non-collegiate Werner Friedmann In- 
stitut at Munich. This institute, directed by Rolf 
Meyer, takes a limited number of students and 
gives them intensive instruction and practical ex- 
perience through internships. It is endowed 
Werner Friedmann, publisher of the Sued- 
deutsche Zeitung. 

An Institut fur Z i haft is an in- 
tegral part of the philosophy faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne but no courses were offered 
either in 1956 or the winter semester of 1957. 
Peter Rassow, professor of middle and modern 
history, is in charge of the institut. 

Die erste deutsche Journalistenschule Aachen 
(Akademie fur Publizistik) is reputed to have 
the largest number of students in but 
it is not affiliated with any University. Its head 
is C. M. Maedge, assisted by Leo Hilberath. 
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Several German publishers voiced 
real concern at the too great reliance 
on subscriptions for the support of 
their papers. A number of publishers 
give their newspapers a broader eco- 
nomic base by publishing books as well. 
The Ullstein Verlag in Berlin, Werner 
Friedmann in Munich and Curt Schwab 
in Stuttgart are examples of the suc- 
cessful combination of what is regard- 
ed in the United States as something 
incompatible. 

All publishers are watching the phe- 
nomenal growth of Bild Zeitung in 
Hamburg with interest and some with 
apprehension. This is the creation of 
Axel Springer who seems to have a ge- 
nius for making money by creating suc- 
cessful newspapers. The new building 
in Hamburg which houses his enter- 
prises is a worthy rival of the Chicago 
Tribune’s tower. The secret of Bild 
seems to lie in its uncanny skill in se- 
lecting for its four pages (which marks 
the national edition) stories which seem 
local in character (that is, they are 
concerned with persons rather than 
events) and which are excellently illus- 
trated. German intellectuals take a dim 
view of Bild’s success, just as they do 
of the rapid circulation strides of the 
German illustrated weeklies. The pic- 
ture weekly like Life was pioneered in 
Germany and was made possible by the 
perfection of the Leica camera. These 
weeklies make adroit use of photo- 
graphs and color, they stress human in- 
terest which the more ponderous dailies 
neglect, and their advertising pages 
compare favorably with the best which 
Madison Avenue can offer. 


Despite these trends, the German 
press as a whole -<lings to its sense of 
duty of keeping the German people on 
the political alert, so that the Federal 
Bund may safely and proudly take its 
place once more at the forefront of 
civilized nations. If West Germany fal- 
ters, it will not be the fault of the Ger- 
man press, which stands like a sentinel 
in the night to protect the nation 
against another betrayal. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Status and Attitudes 
Of Science Writers 


BY LEE Z. JOHNSON* 


Results of a survey of science writers show they are well-paid 
and satisfied with their work. They recommend courses in sci- 
ence and writing for students preparing for the field. While the 
largest single group majored in English in college, most recom- 
mend general reporting as preparation for science writing. 





> A SURVEY OF SCIENCE WRITERS 
sought to further define their field of 
journalism. Specifically, the survey was 
to answer two questions. First, who are 
these science writers? Second, how do 
science writers view their field relative 
to the interests of the educator in jour- 
nalism?* 

In the spring of 1955 a two-page 
questionnaire was sent to each of the 
118 active members of the National 
Association of Science Writers. Sixty- 
six questionnaires, or 56% of those 
mailed, were returned. Four contained 
little information. Most of the questions 
asked were open-end. The wide variety 
of answers suggests that this type ques- 
tion was valuable for this study. 


IDENTIFICATION 
First, who are these science writers? 
Forty percent of the responding science 
writers worked for newspapers, 29% 
were free-lance writers, 16% were on 


*The author, a candidate for the Ph.D. in 
journalism at Syracuse University, is on the staff 
of the Christian Science Monitor. His survey was 
made under the direction of Prof. Robert D. 
Murphy of Syracuse. 


One writer recently called for a “curricula in 
technical journalism’’ to meet “the crying short- 
age of competent technical journalists.” See J. H. 
Wilson, “Technical Journalism: The Need for Its 
Emphasis,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 33:206-07 
(Spring 1956). 


magazine staffs, 8% were on press as- 
sociation staffs and 7% were in other 
jobs. No respondent checked “Radio 
or TV staff member.” 

Their education ranged between one 
year of high school and eight years of 
college, with a median of 3.714 college 


years. Two noted they had received 
Nieman Fellowships. 


The science writers are among the 
higher paid newsmen. Eight percent of 
the respondents said they earned from 
their science writing less than $5,000; 
21% said they earned between $5,000 
and $8,000; 28% earned between 
$8,000 and $11,000; and 32% earned 
more than $11,000. Eleven percent of 
the respondents did not answer. The 
median annual wage of those replying 
was $9,677. 


Of 59 writers responding to the ques- 
tion, 22% said they had been science 
writers for less than five years; 32% 
for six to 10 years; 14% for 11 to 15 
years; 10% for 16 to 20 years; and 
14% for 21 to 25 years. Individual re- 
spondents said they had been science 
writers for 27 years, 33 years, 35 years, 
36 years and 50 years. 


Fifty of those responding to the 
question were men and seven were 
women. Eighteen percent were between 
the ages of 21 and 34; 58% between 
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the ages of 35 and 54; and 24% above 
the age of 55. 

Fifty-four percent of the respondents 
said their science writing was full-time, 
44% said it was part-time, and one re- 
spondent said it took half his time. 
Most of them noted they belonged to 
such newsmen’s organizations as Sigma 
Delta Chi (11),? National Press Club 
(6) and American Newspaper Guild 
(6). 

The writers noted parental occupa- 
tions to show they generally came from 
middle-class homes represented by busi- 
ness or the professions. Only four re- 
spondents indicated that their parents 
had been in scientific or engineering 
fields. A third (21) of the writers came 
from small towns (less than 15,000 
population), a third (18) from cities 
(15,000 to 500,000), and a third (22) 
from metropolitan areas. 


RECOMMENDED TRAINING 

The main purpose of the survey was 
to learn how science writers view their 
field on questions pertinent to the in- 


terests of the journalism educator. This 
was to be learned by way of questions 
about (1) professional training and 
background and (2) attitudes in the 
science writing profession. 

The science writers were asked what 
college courses or educational equiva- 
lent they would recommend to a stu- 
dent who would like to become a sci- 
ence writer. They highly recommended 
science courses, although they were 
generally in favor also of a liberal edu- 
cation. They recommended courses in 
physical and natural sciences including 
laboratory work (56), pre-medical and 
public health courses (12), English 
composition (21), journalism (8), a 
broad or liberal education (13), hu- 
manities and general literature (8), so- 
cial sciences (6), mathematics (6), 


? For most answers to this and later open-end 
questions, the number of respondents mentioning 
an item will be noted in parenthesis. Unless 
stated otherwise, a respondent could contribute 


several answers or no answer to any one ques- 
tion. 
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psychology (5), history (3), philoso- 
phy (3), languages (3), anthropology 
(3), engineering and technology (2), 
history and philosophy of science (2), 
libel law, and original research in any 
field. 

In contrast with their emphasis on 
science courses, the college background 
of most science writers was in liberal 
arts. Included among others was a ma- 
jor in English (17),° journalism (9), 
physics (5), chemistry (5), and arts 
and sciences (4). They noted they pos- 
sessed the following degrees: 29 B.A., 
7 BS., 2 B. Litt, 3 M.A., 3 M.S., 1 
M.E., 2 Ph.D., 1 D.Sc., 1 M.D.* 

Thus their suggestions for how a sci- 
ence writer should be educated differed 
from their own backgrounds. The rea- 
son for this may be that the field is a 
comparatively new one or perhaps that 
scientists themselves apparently refrain 
from writing for the general public.® 

In more general terms the science 
writers recommended an elementary 
but well-rounded knowledge of science 
and its language (17); a basic under- 
standing of the standards, philosophy, 
problems, methods and objectives of 
science and scientists (10); a well-de- 
veloped linguistic sense to aid the ma- 
jor problem, communication (8); an 
intellectual ability with good compre- 
hension and memory (3); a knowledge 
of recent scientific events (2); and an 
aptitude for science. 

One respondent wrote: “He should 
have at least a B.S. degree in any field 
of science so long as his mind does not 
become cramped and stunted by an in- 
terest in that field only.” Another rec- 


*In 1955 as 15 years earlier the English majors 
outnumbered the journalism majors two to one. 
See Hillier Krieghbaum, “The Background and 
Training of Science Writers,” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 17:15-18 (March 1940). 

*Only the highest degree is reported for each 
respondent. 

5 One writer has said that in the United States 
“the unwillingness of professional scientists to 
write about their own specialties has caused a 
new profession to come into being, the profes- 
sion of science-writer.”” See Fred Hoyle, “British 
Scientists Also Write,” Saturday Review, 38:19, 
p- 30 (May 7, 1955). 
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ommended: “Good basic education 
best preparation—specialization is gen- 
erally worthless unless your future job 
is guaranteed.” 


This divergency between their rec- 
ommendations for science in college 
and emphasis on non-science programs 
in their own college backgrounds did 
not reappear in a question about job 
experience, inasmuch as their job rec- 
omendations paralleled their back- 
grounds in journalism. They recom- 
mended for the future science writer 
broad newspaper, magazine or other 
journalistic experience (48), journal- 
ism related to science (8), and scien- 
tific jobs (7). As for their back- 
grounds, 50 of the respondents noted 
they had worked in general journalistic 
fields before becoming a science writer. 
Only 16 said they had worked in sci- 
entific or near-scientific jobs. 


The reasons for the emphasis on rec- 
ommendations for journalistic experi- 
ence were given in such comments as 
“to learn to deal with everyone and 
talk his language,” and “you'll realize 
you are competing for space with other 
stories and will tend to do a better job 
of ‘selling’ yours.” 


RECOMMENDED ATTITUDES 


The science writers were asked about 
requisite attitudes for science writing. 
Twenty-six respondents mentioned curi- 
osity, and a “driving” wide interest and 
liking for science. Sixteen referred to 
such attitudes as a sense of accuracy, 
a critical and doubting attitude, pa- 
tience and a willingness to dig for facts. 
Thirteen said that the science writer 
must be particularly aware of his social 
responsibility, and must possess matur- 
ity, conscience, integrity and an ability 
to analyze and evaluate scientific facts 
in an unprejudiced and unemotional 
manner. Other comments included an 
attitude of frankness with scientists 
(3), sympathy with the point of view 
of editors (2), a desire to inform the 
public, a knowledge of society, a flex- 
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ible mind, a dissatisfaction with one’s 
own limitations and a desire to learn. 


These recommended attitudes had a 
parallel in the criticisms of science re- 
porting as noted by the writers. They 
mentioned inaccuracy (29); sensation- 
alizing (22); improper emphasis in- 
cluding lack of balance, overplay, dis- 
tortion and exaggeration (14); unwar- 
ranted generalization (9); general ig- 
norance and shallow perspective (9); 
superficial reporting (7); prematurity 
(7); oversimplifying (4); half-truths, 
incompleteness and approximations 
(4); playing upon the hopes of the pub- 
lic (4); faking and fictionizing (3); 
lack of adequate qualifications (2); in- 
caution; flippancy; failure to distin- 
guish between science and technology; 
failure to appreciate true significance of 
the work of scientists; improper cred- 
iting; “too much emphasis on what, inot 
enough on why and how”; and “news 
presentation does not follow the scien- 
tific method.” 


The problem of attitudes reappeared 
in a question about the specialization 
of the field of science writing. Some 
science writers believed that the spe- 
cialist was necessary for the “tough” 
stories and for building up confidence 
with scientists. Others believed that 
specialization resulted in “ivory tower” 
writers, and that “often the ‘nonspecial- 
ist’ asked better questions” and did a 
better reporting job. Several pointed out 
that the existence of the National As- 
sociation of Science Writers showed 
that science writing was partly special- 
ized, but some said it was important 
that “no science writer ever forget that 
he is first a reporter.” Others said that 
all journalists should be more consci- 
entious when they write about science. 


GOOD AND BAD IN JOB 


The science writers were asked what 
they liked best about their jobs and 
what they liked least. For what they 
liked best they included writing, re- 
search, “making an incomprehensible 
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subject interesting,” public service, 
“freedom of making your own assign- 
ments,” and that science writing was 
interesting, stimulating and enjoyable. 
In such comments as “the best show on 
earth” and “greatest story in the 
world,” the science writers showed a 
certain esprit de corps. 


However, most often mentioned as 
most enjoyable was their contacts with 
their news sources—the scientists and 
medical doctors. These men of science 
were also their chief news source. In 
ranking their sources of science infor- 
mation, the writers noted personal in- 
terviews most often, and conferences 
and meetings next most often. They 
also noted their news sources as scien- 
tific periodicals, government publica- 
tions, nonscientific publications and 
publicity releases. 


That they liked best their contacts 
with scientists seemed a logical result 
of their good relations with the scien- 
tists. Forty-five respondents noted that 
their relations with the scientists from 
whom they sought information were 
generally “very good,” and 18 noted 
“good.” Five said there were individual 
cases at both extremes. In commenting 
on the question, the respondents said 
that good relations were the result of 
building up a reputation and a per- 
sonal acquaintance with scientists (16), 
that background knowledge and spe- 
cialization aided relations (6), and that 
intelligence, craftsmanship and _aitti- 
tudes of honesty, conscientiousness, 
courtesy, good humor and decency aid- 
ed relations (7). 


All was not praise for the scientists, 
however. Some said that scientists in 
their journals or in speaking to news- 
men are sometimes overenthusiastic, 
mistaken, “unbending” or unclear (6); 
scientists criticize science reporting be- 
cause they fear the scorn of their col- 
leagues toward publicity or they envy 
the publicity given another (6); scien- 
tists are temperamental and are unrea- 
sonable in their expectations (4); sci- 
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entists are ignorant of press require- 
ments and problems (4); scientists do 
not understand the problems of writing 
for the public and lack news judgment 
(4); scientists generalize on exceptions 
to otherwise worthy science reporting 
(3); scientists have an aversion to pub- 
licity and fail to realize the public’s 
interest in significant work (2); scien- 
tists are unfair; scientists are uncooper- 
ative; “scientists make as many mis- 
takes as do newspapermen”; scientists 
find fault because of “a communica- 
tion hiatus in the scientific professions”; 
and “scientists are human beings, and 
sometimes use writers as whipping 
boys.” 


For what they liked least about their 
jobs, the science writers mentioned 
many problems of the general news- 
man, such as rewriting, “the adminis- 
trative routine,” “wading through” 
press releases, and meeting deadlines. 
Other than these, their chief complaints 
were “battles with editors” to run sto- 
ries, to obtain accurate and “sane” 
handling of stories, and to obtain ade- 
quate time for study. One respondent 
wrote: “If science writing is criticized, 
the publishers should bear the brunt 
and should be held responsible for im- 
provement. . . . (the publishers) are 
the real censors.” 


However, 73% (45) of the science 
writers noted they would choose their 
field again if they had it to do over. 
Only 8% (5) said that they would not. 
Respondents said they became science 
writers because of a background or in- 
terest in it (30), by being assigned by 
the editor (8), by aiming at and work- 
ing out the specialty (4), by learning 
of and exploiting the news interest in 
science (2), by their contacts with sci- 
entists and science writers (3), by pros- 
pects of a financially rewarding pro- 
fession (3), by a desire to serve and to 
educate the public (2), by a scientific 
aptitude, and by the attraction of an in- 
tellectually rewarding profession. Com- 
ments on why they became science 
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writers included: “satisfaction in get- 
ting known as a competent science 
writer”; “general reporting got to be 
too vague and meaningless”; and lack 
of success in the scientific field. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Science writers, at least those 
members of the National Association 
of Science Writers who responded to 
the questionnaire, are journalists and 
not scientists. Their problems are the 
newsman’s problems. They work for or 
contribute to newspapers and maga- 
zines. Their training is in writing. And 
they belong to newsmen’s organiza- 
tions. 

2. They are thoughtful writers of 
middle age, good education and broad 
journalism experience. They are gener- 
ally well-satisfied with their jobs and 
receive good rewards for their writing. 

3. Although the largest number 
were English majors in college, they 
urge students interested in science writ- 
ing to emphasize science courses in 
their college program. In addition they 
believe that the liberal arts and some 
writing courses will aid to solve the 
major problem of communication. 

4. They have practical experience 
in general news writing more often 
than in scientific fields. This they rec- 
ommend for the student. 

5. They are aware of a professional 
responsibility. They urge a critical and 
doubting attitude in science reporting. 
They like their work partly because of 
the “public service.” 

6. Finally, they consider that the 
best part of their job is their contacts 
with scientists. Furthermore, they have 
very good relations with scientists. 


Foreign Publications 
In Photo-Journalism 


> Two FINE PUBLICATIONS OF INTER- 
est to photo-journalists and picture edi- 
tors are currently published abroad. 
One of them, Camera, has been in 
business for 34 years, but is not as 
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widely known in this country as its 
contents merit. The magazine, whose 
text is in three languages (English, 
French and German), deals mainly with 
present trends in professional and artis- 
tic photography, with the significance 
great photographers can inject into 
their work. There’s also a section on 
recent technical developments, usages 
and research. Reproduction is excel- 
lent. 

Camera is published by C. J. Bucher 
Ltd., Lucerne, Switzerland. A year’s 
subscription costs s/fr 26. 


The other, perhaps even more nota- 
ble magazine is Grossbild Technik, a 
new journal on large-negative photog- 
raphy. It is published by Grossbild- 
Technik GmbH, Munich, West Ger- 
many, in English and German editions. 
Its editors emphasize new large-nega- 
tive techniques in black-and-white and 
color and their practical applications to 
news, feature, advertising and scientific 
photography. There’s also a section on 
new photo products. Reproduction, 
particularly the color work, is executed 
with the usual German passion for 
craftsmanship. 

Grossbild Technik subscriptions cost 
$3 a year (single copies 75c). With no 
frequency of publication indicated in 
copies available at this writing, it is pre- 
sumed that the magazine comes out bi- 
monthly. American subscriptions are 
handled by Kling Photo Corporation, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

GerorGE S. BUSH 
University of Minnesota 


Press Conferences 
As Teaching Technique 


Yt THE COURSE IN CONTEMPORARY 
thought and developments of the Ohio 
University School of Journalism has 
been modified to use a press conference 
as the principal teaching technique. 
The course previously was taught by 
Prof. George Starr Lasher, now emer- 
itus. When this writer took it over, it 
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already had a tradition of interdepart- 
mental cooperation. It was customary 
at substantially all class sessions to 
bring in persons from other schools 
and departments of the university, 
from the community and from outside 
Athens, to give the students fresh and 
broadened points of view. 


The school faculty, under the direc- 
tor, Dr. L. J. Hortin, also had made an 
important policy decision—that the 
course should be treated as a reporting 
course. To emphasize this, beginning 
reporting was made a prerequisite. 

Thus the course under the new pro- 
fessor could have a double purpose: 
(1) to bring students into contact with 
as many ideas as possible, and (2) to 
give them experience in reporting 
“hard” news. “Hard” news, as the pro- 
fessor explained in class discussions at 
the beginning of the year and at the 
middle of the semester, is the news that 
most affects readers’ lives but which is 
most difficult for readers to understand. 


Visiting experts were asked not to 
lecture but to hold press conferences. 
Pattern was for each guest to make a 
preliminary statement of perhaps 20 
minutes, to stimulate questions and to 
define the ground upon which ques- 
tions might be based, and then to sub- 
mit to questioning from the students 
for the rest of the 75-minute class 
period. 


To prepare for the questioning, the 
students were required to do library 
reading on the topic to be covered. As 
wide as possible a reading list—includ- 
ing book, magazine and newspaper fea- 
ture material—was assigned so that 
different students were familiar with 
different aspects of the problem. 


In the 17 press conferences held dur- 
ing the semester, students ran out of 
questions only twice. More often there 
still were students seeking to ask ques- 
tions when the “good evening and 
thank you” had to be said to the guest. 
Students then were required to write a 
news story of 500 to 700 words report- 
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ing the newsworthy aspects of the press 
conference. 


Subjects of the press conferences in- 
cluded such general ideas as colonial- 
ism, neutralism, atomic energy, ama- 
teurism in sports, the sociological basis 
for understanding segregation and 
propaganda in art. Such specific and 
current topics as the 1956 campaign 
issues, the Arab-Israel war, inflation, 
patterns of Soviet policy and the 1956- 
57 theater season in New York also 
were included. 


Most notable guest was the univer- 
sity president, Dr. John C. Baker, who 
is permanent United States delegate to 
the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council. He held a UN Week 
press conference. Another high point 
was the appearance of Dr. Paul Mur- 
ray Kendall, author of the biography 
Richard the Third. He discussed simi- 
larities of problem-solving in biography 
and journalism and answered questions 
on that subject. 


Because the class sessions generally 
were press conferences and critiques 
were not possible in class, extensive 
comments were made in writing on the 
students’ individual reporting problems. 
Where problems were general to all or 
most of the students, critique sheets 
were prepared and distributed to the 
class. 


The course was not confined to the 
press conference technique. The stu- 
dents also and heard and reported two 
more formal speeches given by guests, 
a panel discussion, an informal debate, 
a formal debate by the varsity debate 
team, an illustrated travelogue and a 
style show staged especially for the 
class by the school of home economics. 

The press conferences were tape-re- 
corded and edited down to 58 minutes 
for broadcast weekly on the university 
radio station, WOUI, under arrange- 
ments made by Prof. William S. Baxter 
of the School of Journalism. 


SExsSON E. HUMPHREYS 
Ohio University 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





A Psychometric Study of 
Minnesota Industrial Editors* 


WV? SEVERAL ARTICLES REPORTING RE- 
sults of University of Minnesota psy- 
chometric studies of professional jour- 
nalism groups have appeared previously 
in the QUARTERLY.’ Recently another 
group of specialists—company and in- 
dustrial publications editors—took a 
portion of the psychometric battery 
used in other Minnesota studies. Search 
of the literature reveals that these data 
are among the few such compilations 
available on such a special job group in 
journalism. 

The same testing instruments used 
with the industrial editors also have 
been used in previous studies of small- 
city daily newspapermen in Minnesota 
and in studies of the editorial staffs of 
two large metropolitan dailies in the 
Midwest. This permits comparisons to 
be made of the industrial editor find- 
ings with results from other profes- 
sional groups. Counterpart data from 
students in the School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, also provide a 
basis of comparison. 

The sample of industrial and com- 
pany publications editors was drawn 
from the membership of the North- 


*Support for this research was provided by a 
grant from the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

1A consolidated set of references to previous 
Minnesota journalism personnel studies is avail- 
able in Robert L. Jones, “‘A Predictive and Com- 
parative Study of Journalism Personnel,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 31:201-14 (Spring 1954). 


western Industrial Editors Association. 
The association has a total membership 
of about 100. Some group testing was 
accomplished through use of portions 
of conference time at an annual meet- 
ing of the association. The remainder 
of the data were obtained individually. 
Thirty-two editors completed the two 
tests to be discussed in this article. 
They also supplied brief personal and 
background data statements. Twenty of 
the editors were men; 12 were women. 
All had positions involving some edi- 
torial responsibility on company or em- 
ployee magazines or other employer- 
employee publications. Most had sole 
or major editorial responsibility. 

All sample members took the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, Form M, 
and the Human Relations, Commerce 
and Government keys of the Michigan 
Vocabulary Profile Test, Form A. 

Results from the interest inventory 
dramatically confirm tendencies noted 
in earlier Minnesota studies,? i.e., vari- 
ous professional journalism groups and 
journalism student groups have mark- 
edly similar mean vocational interest 
profiles. 

The author has, for some time, had 
available a master plotting board on 
which is portrayed mean interest profile 
results for all journalism professional 
and student groups which have taken 
the Strong inventory at Minnesota over 
the years. These plottings reveal mean 
interest profile similarities between all 


2 Jones, ibid. 
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TABLE | 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank Mean-Key Correlation Coefficients for 


Industrial Editors, Small-City ay 
Daily Newspapermen and Sc 


Newspapermen, Metropolitan 
ool of Journalism Students 


(N Keys = 41) 





Industrial 
Editors 


Small 
City 


Journalism 
Students 


Metropolitan 
Newsmen 





Industrial Editors (N = 32) 

Small-City Newspapermen (N = 55) 
Metropolitan Newspapermen (N = 82).. 
Journalism Students (N = 251) 


98 93 
93 96 
° 89 


* 





the journalism groups which are so 
striking that, at many points, the plot- 
ted profiles are indistinguishable one 
from the other. When the industrial 
editors’ mean profile was added to these 
plottings, its resemblance to the pro- 
files for small-city and metropolitan 
daily newspapermen and several groups 
of school of journalism graduates was 
highly apparent.’ In order to index the 
closeness of this similarity, mean-key 
correlation coefficients were calculated 
between the data for the industrial edi- 
tors and each of the major groups of 
journalists for whom data are available. 
Table 1 shows the results, as well as the 
coefficients for each of the other jour- 
nalism groups with each other. 
Another phenomenon reasserted it- 
self in the interest data of the industrial 
editors. This was the high overall simi- 
larity in interest scores between men 


* Figure 3 in R. L. Jones and C. E. Swanson, 
“Small City Daily Newspapermen: Their Abilities 
and Interests,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31: 38- 
55 (Winter 1954). 


and women holding these professional 
journalism jobs. Such similarity in in- 
terests between men and women is not 
at all common in many job areas or 
between men and women in general.* 


As might be expected, the highest 
interest profile areas for the industrial 
editors were found in Strong’s Group X 
(Advertising man, Lawyer, Author- 
Journalist keys). Group II (Physical 
Sciences) was the interest-key group 
with lowest mean scores. 

Results from the Michigan Vocabu- 
lary Test are shown in Table 2. 

When these data are compared with 
data from the other journalism groups 
who have taken the test, additional 
strong similarities between the various 
journalism groups emerge, this time in 
terms of range of vocabulary knowl- 
edge in the areas of commerce, govern- 
ment and human relations. 


*E. K. Strong, The Vocational Interests of Men 
and Women (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1943). 


TABLE 2 
Means and Standard Deviations for Industrial Editors (N == 32) on Michigan 


Vocabulary Human Relations, Commerce an 


Government 


Keys and on Three-Key Totals 





Human 
Relations 


Commerce Government Three-Key 


Total 





21.33 
3.07 


61.19 
7.12 
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The only significant differences be- 
tween the industrial editors group and 
the other journalism groups arise when 
metropolitan daily newspapermen are 
used as a basis for comparison. In that 
instance, mean scores on the three-key 
total and mean scores on the Com- 
merce and Government keys individu- 
ally are significantly higher for the met- 
ropolitan newsmen at the 1% confi- 
dence level. Results obtained from 
comparing industrial editors with small- 
city daily newspapermen and with 
school of journalism students on three- 
key mean scores and on individual key 
means showed no significant differ- 
ences. Values of t-tests ranged from .02 
to 1.87; F-tests revealed no significant 
differences in test score variances. 


Industrial editors had much the same 
general pattern on the three Michigan 
keys as did the other journalism groups. 
Highest mean scores were obtained on 
the Government key. Mean scores on 
the Commerce and Human Relations 
keys were very nearly alike. Means and 
standard deviations are shown in Table 
2. 


ROBERT L. JONES 
University of Minnesota 


Use of "Cloze" Procedure 
To Obtain "Live™ Statistics 


@ THE TEACHER OF ADVANCED OR 
graduate classes in journalism seldom 
has time enough to gather a set of 
“live” statistics to use in class instruc- 
tion. As an expedient, he may require 
his students to take examples from 
statistical texts or at best create a set of 
arbitrary and imaginary figures, some- 
times by selection out of a hat. 


A convenient and quick method of 
getting “live” statistical material is 
through use of the “Cloze” procedure. 
(Wilson L. Taylor, “ “Cloze Procedure’: 
A New Tool for Measuring Readabil- 
ity,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Fall 
1953.) 


in Brief 255 
As a first step, each member of the 
class should gather an example of news- 
writing which obviously could benefit 
from re-writing for readability. (Gov- 
ernment publications and armed ser- 
vices news releases are frequently gold 
mines for this type of material.) What 
appears to be the worst example is se- 
lected and class members are asked to 
re-write the sample for readability. 


The original and several of the best 
re-writes are then mutilated according 
to the “Cloze” procedure, with every 
fifth word replaced by a 10-space 
blank. The class ends up with the orig- 
inal “A” form and “B,” “C” and “D” 
forms representing the re-writes. 


Next the samples are mimeographed. 
Colleagues with large class sections are 
usually willing to submit the forms to 
their classes. The forms are given out 
in consecutive order to members of the 
classes. If Taylor’s standard Cloze sam- 
ple of about 50 blanks is used (250 
words), most students will be able to 
complete the blanks in about 20 min- 
utes. 


Resulting are four or more complete 
sets of papers, one for the original and 
each of the re-writes. The students can 
prepare conversion tables to convert 
the raw scores to percentages, and from 
this point on, standard statistical de- 
vices may be applied. The figures can 
be examined for central tendency and 
be tested for significance, and correla- 
tion can be made with such data as 
reading rate or college entrance scores 
available on most campuses. 


Just as a beginning newswriting stu- 
dent will respond better to a “live” 
story than a “dummy” story, so will the 
advanced journalism student respond 
better to a live set of statistics which he 
has helped gather. And at the same 
time he will be learning one of the 
more important readability procedures. 


J. K. HvisTENDAHL 
South Dakota State College 
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ROSENBERG, BERNARD and WHITE, 
Davip MANNING, eds., Mass Culture: 
the Popular Arts in America. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press & The Fal- 
con’s Wing Press, 1957. x + 561 
pp. $6.50. 


% ALTHOUGH DESIGNED AS A TEXTBOOK 
to fill the vacuum in the growing inter- 
disciplinary field of journalism-“me- 
dia”-sociology, Mass Culture has all the 
attributes of a fascinating trade book, 
as attested by a book club distributing 
30,000 copies of it to its popular mem- 
bership on publication day. 

Mr. Rosenberg is a lecturer in an- 
thropology and sociology at the New 
School for Social Research and in City 
College in New York City and an edi- 
tor of Dissent. Mr. White is research 
professor of journalism at Boston Uni- 
versity and book review editor of the 
QUARTERLY.’ Both editors hold quite 
positive opinions on certain aspects of 
American popular culture and some 
vigorous disagreements with each other, 
but the rich fare they have selected for 
this Reader is there because both are 
in agreement on the readings chosen. 

The result is a book almost always 
stimulating, frequently controversial 
(but the balance is almost always re- 
dressed) and never dull. Mr. Rosenberg 
is rather bearish, Mr. White rather bull- 
ish, on the fact of mass culture which 
both recognize is here to stay, for 
better or for worse. A fair summa- 
tion of the attitude of the 51 contribu- 
tors towards our burgeoning culture 
would be hard to state, although Ernest 
van den Haag in his brilliant essay “Of 
Happiness and of Despair We Have 
no Measure” perhaps catches the net 
feeling when he writes that “No man is 
an island—everybody is at sea though, 
and the electrically amplified bell tolls 
so deafeningly for all that conversation 
degenerates into shouting.” 

The volume is divided into eight sec- 
tions, the first being a statement by 

1In fairness to Professor White, the author of 


this review should say that he was not chosen by 
him.—J. A. B. 
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each of the editors of his point of view 
towards mass culture. The other sec- 
tions consist of Perspectives of Mass 
Culture (including Dwight Macdon- 
ald’s “A Theory of Mass Culture”), 
Mass Literature (covering books, detec- 
tive fiction, comic books, cartoon strips 
and magazines), Motion Pictures, Tele- 
vision and radio (with one of the most 
penetrating essays in the book by 
Murray Hausknecht on “The Mike in 
the Bosom,” an analysis of the cultural 
problem in Edward R. Murrow’s “Per- 
son to Person” broadcast), Divertisse- 
ment (popular songs, jazz, card play- 
ing, etc.), Advertising and an Over- 
view. An unusual aspect is that a fourth 
of the selections is published for the 
first time. Another unusual feature is 
the fact that the sociological readings 
chosen are written in English, with a 
minimum of terminitis. 

The list of authors chosen for inclu- 
sion reads like a “who’s who” in the 
fields of literary, cultural and “media” 
criticism and insures the student so for- 
tunate as to be enrolled in a course in 
which the book is used as a text of 
being constantly stimulated, frequently 
irritated. I hope that the editors realize 
their wish that “this Reader will be a 
step in the creation of an interdiscipli- 
nary focus on problems common to 
everyone who takes a serious interest in 
what is happening to this aspect of 
modern civilization,” and their further 
hope that despite its text orientation, 
the Reader will be seriously considered 
by workers in the communications 
areas. 

Each section is given a brief but 
adequate preface by the editors and is 
followed by a list of further readings. 
Most of the selections are annotated; 
for some inexplicable reason, the foot- 
notes for Mr. van den Haag’s piece 
appear at the bottom of the pages, 
whereas the notes for the other selec- 
tions appear at the end of each article. 

A particular source of strength for the 
book as a whole lies in its avoidance of 
articles which are in the main mere cat- 
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logues or the bare bones of statistical 
data and its reliance instead on the 
appeal to the intellect. This is as it 
should be. The decline of the individual 
as such through his submergence in the 
mass thanks to the combination of the 
arts and economics leaves, however, an 
unanswered question: What is happen- 
ing to political society all the while? Is 
our system of checks and balances in 
our country, for example, sufficiently 
strong to withstand the ultimate erosion 
of individuality which some of the 
authors foreshadow with an almost 
macabre relish? 

The answer is of course implicit in 
much of the book. A concluding essay, 
say by Richard Rovere, might have 
been rewarding, however. 

While the task would have been 
prodigious, an index would greatly in- 
crease the usability of the book. 

JosePH A. BRANDT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


HECKMAN, DayTon E., KNOWER, 
FRANKLIN H. and WAGNER, PAUL H., 
The Man Behind the Message: Per- 
sonal Characteristics of Professional 
Communicators. Columbus: The 
Ohio State University, 1956. 


@% THIS MONOGRAPH ABOUT The Man 
Behind the Message is an attempt to 
examine systematically “whether or not 
the professional communicator pos- 
sesses characteristics which differentiate 
him from other professional men.” This 
interest in a much-ignored side of the 
process and structure of mass commun- 
ications can only be welcomed. But 
the authors’ good intentions do little 
to bring us closer to an understanding 
of “the man behind the message.” 
Why should this be so? It seems that 
in their enthusiasm for social science 
methods of empirical investigation 
communication specialists sometimes 
forget that the appropriation of these 
methods is not yet the quintessence of 
scientific investigation. Scientific know- 
ledge, to be sure, is based on observa- 
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tion, observations which are cumulative 
and, also, logically organized. The 
writers pay tribute to this cumulative 
aspect by extracting from the literature 
a series of descriptive generalizations 
about communicators. These are then 
raised to the level of hypotheses to be 
tested (e.g., communicators tend to be 
liberal, highly educated, etc.). 

But neither the focus of the investi- 
gation nor the analysis of data is guided 
by criteria of relevance of the kind 
which would suggest a logical relation 
among the characteristics investigated 
or their particular relevance to the deci- 
sion-making process; indeed, the very 
intriguing question about the connec- 
tion between personal traits and the 
nature of the subsequent decision is 
raised only in the foreword and not in 
any way touched upon in the analysis. 

The reader may judge for himself 
just how adequate the conceptualization 
of the problem is. The communicators 
studied were chosen from among pro- 
fessional groups “primarily concerned 
with earning their living by sharing in- 
telligence beyond the person-to-person 
level.” These professions included law- 
yers, teachers (parochial as well as 
public school), clergymen, newspaper- 
men and broadcasters. The requirement 
governing an individual’s selection was 
that he had to personally utter, write, 
or otherwise produce communications. 
A sample of 197 communicators was 
then contrasted with a control group 
of 51 engineers. 

It is the conclusion of the authors 
that this comparison revealed rather 
few significant differences. It is their 
conjecture about this conclusion that 
this overall similarity may be attribu- 
table either to the comparable educa- 
tional achievement in the groups or to 
the fact that “the engineer, since he 
must sell his services and explain 
verbally, is like the professional com- 
municator.” 


Furthermore, the many differences 
among sub-groups of communicators, 
sometimes overshadowing likenesses be- 
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tween them as a whole and the engi- 
neers, lead to the suggestion that “the 
classification [of “communicator”] is 
meaningful only as a label for pro- 
fessional competence.” 

What apparently never entered the 
conceptualization of this study is the 
fact that persons of similar background 
and similar disposition may be attracted 
to different professions, where they find 
their congenial niches and that, con- 
versely, a given profession may contain 
openings for persons with dissimilar 
traits. This is not to deny that recruits 
into a profession are both self-selected 
and thereafter screened. What really 
matters, though, in the decision-making 
process is where they go and how they 
attain success and influence in their 
field. For example, like this reviewer, 
the authors are evidently fascinated by 
the problem as to whether the free- 
floating intellectual, the typical derac- 
iné, finds his place in bureaucratically 
organized institutions concerned with 
communication. The heterogeneity of 


the sample, which includes such typical 


bureaucratic careers and _ clear-cut 
avenues of mobility as parochial and 
public school teaching, precludes the 
testing of such a hypothesis. The sub- 
groups are too small to make such a 
test meaningful. 

If one looks at mass communication 
activities as governed by a system of 
organized roles, protective codes, ideol- 
ogies and other structural components, 
two interesting leads stand out from 
this study. One concerns ideology. In 
terms of several indices, communicators 
were found to be more liberal, less 
steeped in American business mores, 
and less authoritarian. Second, the 
authors hint that communicators may 
be alienated from their professional 
role. Communicators reported a signifi- 
cantly less “frequent effort to argue to 
get opinions adopted” than did the 
engineers and were also less idealistic 
about the motives which guided other 
people’s decisions. 

It should be possible to relate such 
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indices to different bases of recruitment 
and to stresses involved in the partic- 
ular career, which in turn may give rise 
to particular ideological defenses 
against the institutional controls, and 
more effort in this direction should be 
rewarding. 

Kurt LANG 
Queens College 


FARRAR, Larston, How to Make 
$18,000 a Year Free-Lance Writing. 
New York: Hawthorn Books Inc., 
1957. 276 pp. $4.95. 


@ YOU CAN’T LEARN THE CRAFTSMAN- 
ship of writing out of a book; but once 
you can write, a book may teach you 
how to make it pay. 


That’s what Mr. Farrar has set out 
to do: to help you make a good living 
by writing anything and everything for 
America’s huge (some 7,000 different 
books) magazine market. 

It’s the author’s correct contention 
that only a few writers can share full- 
time in the market’s cream—the 
$1,500-and-up jobs for the mass circu- 
lation magazines—but that any ambi- 
tious, research-wise, untiring and un- 
disturbed literate can make about 
$18,000 a year by simply averaging 
two $25 sales a day to the minor media. 

Mr. Farrar himself has made 
$18,000 or more every year since 1950 
in just that way. Naturally he hasn’t 
only sold $25 pieces; he has been 
satisfied at times with sales that paid 
even less than that, and has made up 
for them with sales that reached into 
the multi-hundred and multi-thousand 
class. His point is the $50 a day aver- 
age, and that means mass production 
and mass distribution. 

Few men would be willing to live 
the way Mr. Farrar does, with his 
almost every thought, almost every 
waking minute, devoted to thinking up 
ideas, researching, writing, interview- 
ing and attending the interminable 
business details necessary to maintain 
that admirable average. This explains, 
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in part, why few freelance writers are 
able to feed their families as well as 
Mr. Farrar probably does his. 

However, any aspiring non-fiction 
freelancers—even occasional part- 
timers—who want to sell consistently 
would do well to read and study Mr. 
Farrar’s bread-and-butter book. 

It covers just about everything, right 
down to the freelancer’s way of life so 
he may stay physically fit, mentally 
acute and eternally productive. Major 
points of advice: 

How to look at the world around 
you; 

What to read and what to clip; 

How to maintain and utilize idea files; 

How to write specific articles for 
specific markets; 

How to approach editors (perhaps 
even more importantly, how not to 
approach editors) ; 

How to keep accounts for the inevi- 
table day when the income tax man 
comes around to ask questions about 
outrageous expenses. 


Here and there you may grow tired 
of the book. It’s too often repetitious, 
and the writing in it may be just a 
little too cute, even insultingly over- 
simplified, for the relatively intelligent 
audience Mr. Farrar must seek when 
he writes a do-it-yourself for would-be 
freelancers. Good editing could have 
chopped the work by 100 pages, thus 
saving the reader time—and, as the 
author so often points out—time is 
money, especially for a _ freelance 
writer. 


Perhaps it’s a good thing, however, 
that the author keeps harping on the 
obvious. In the devious, thought-clut- 
tered minds of truly literate people, the 
obvious is all too frequently filed away 
and forgotten; and without the obvious 
a writer cannot make a business out 
of writing, which is what he must do 
if he wants to make good money at it 
year after year. 


GeorceE S. BusH 
University of Minnesota 


PETERSON, THEODORE, Magazines in 
the Twentieth Century. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1956. 
457 pp. $6.50. 


% THIS BOOK IS AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
facts and figures—dates, titles, editors, 
publishers, advertising volumes, circula- 
tions, profits and losses. It is at the 
same time a multi-faceted history of 
American magazines in the 20th cen- 
tury, their origins, their founders, their 
growing pains and their successes and 
failures. 


According to its author, who is 
associate professor of journalism at the 
University of Illinois, the purpose of 
the book is to “trace the popular maga- 
zine from its origins in the late 19th 
century through 1955,” and in so doing 
fill a gap in our knowledge of magazine 
history since 1900 which other books 
have not fully achieved. He limits his 
subject to commercial magazines edited 
for the lay public, thereby eliminating 
trade and professional journals, farm 
magazines, house organs, as well as 
religious, fraternal and organizational 
publications. 


Tracing the history of the popular 
magazines alone in one volume is work 
enough, and Professor Peterson has 
produced a volume valuable in several 
areas—history, sociology, advertising 
and journalism, to mention a few. 

Of the 14 chapters, eight are devoted 
to the historical development of indi- 
vidual magazines, discussed by cate- 
gories. For example, the chapter on 
“The Old Leaders That Died” treats 
Scribner’s, Century, Literary Digest and 
others. In addition there is a chapter on 
“Old Leaders That Survived” (Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 
etc.), and two chapters on “new 
leaders.” 

The new leaders are divided into 
“missionaries” and “merchants.” The 
missionaries were those with a faith 
in a better America, faith in a way of 
life. They include the publishers of 
Reader's Digest, Time and the New 
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Yorker. The merchants were those who 
regarded magazine publishing strictly 
as a business enterprise to be operated 
at a profit. Among them were Condé 
Nast of Vogue and the Smart brothers 
of Esquire. Frequently the merchants 
learned how to make money from the 
missionaries. 

The first five chapters deal with 
general areas—the birth of the truly 
popular magazine in the last decades of 
the 19th century, the effect of adver- 
tising on magazines and magazines on 
advertising, consumer markets and re- 
search, the economic structure of the 
industry, and magazine publishing 
“logistics,” a good term used to cover 
such diverse areas as production, postal 
rates, circulation, distribution, reader- 
ship studies and editorial salaries. Here 
too is an exciting section which ex- 
plodes the myth that you too can be a 
success at freelancing for the slicks. 

The last chapter is an overall look at 
magazines in the 20th century, an as- 
sessment of the medium which has con- 
tributed so largely to American social 
and economic life. An extensive bibli- 
ography will aid readers who wish to 
pursue the study of individual publica- 
tions in greater detail than this very 
broad history permits. 


Although the author explains in his 
preface that his objective is to explore 
“the major tendencies in the magazine 
industry and the social and economic 
forces which helped to shape them,” 
and in so doing to reject a purely 
chronological arrangement of material, 
it was disconcerting to find related ma- 
terial sometimes scattered about the 
book. For example, the establishment 
of Time magazine by inexperienced 
publishers is told in one chapter, then 
repeated in another with additional 
facts and figures. Although the repe- 
tition is partly explained in terms of 
treatment and point of view, better or- 
ganization would have produced more 
logical arrangement. 

Despite its tremendous and detailed 
coverage, there is one omission in the 
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book which a future edition may reme- 
dy with an additional chapter. There 
is no treatment of the “exposé” maga- 
zines. Surely these fall into the category 
of commercial magazines edited for the 
lay public, and deserve special mention 
as a mid-century phenomenon. In a 
table (p. 82) of magazines with 1955 
circulations of a million plus, Confi- 
dential is listed as having a 2.3 million 
circulation, and the date of its found- 
ing is given as 1952. The phenomenal 
growth of Confidential in those three 
years, and of its host of imitators, needs 
coverage in a book telling the story of 
popular magazines in America for the 
years 1900-55. 

Nevertheless, Professor Peterson has 
presented in this book, which grew out 
of a doctoral dissertation, a much need- 
ed history of an important segment of 
the press. New light is thrown on the 
circulation development of Reader's 
Digest, with figures hitherto not avail- 
able. Trends in magazine content, by 
classes, among individuals, and among 
imitators are here. The successes and 
failures of newspaper publishers who 
moved into the magazine industry are 
told in detail. The role of the picture 
magazines is portrayed, as well as the 
digest, comic books and publications 
for cultural minorities. 


JoserpH A. Det Porto 
Boston University 


STERN, MADELEINE B., Imprints on 
History: Book Publishers and Amer- 
ican Frontiers. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1956. 492 pp. 
$7.50. 


W% THE MAIN PART OF THIS EXCELLENT 
work is devoted to a series of historical 
studies of early American book publish- 
ers. The best known publishers are not 
treated in these separate sketches, obvi- 
ously because they are the best known, 
and studies of them and their work 
have appeared in one form or another. 
Here are chapters about James D. Be- 
mis, printer, newspaperman, and book 
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publisher of Canandaigua, New York; 
William Hilliard, publisher for Harvard 
College; the fabulous “Lord John” Rus- 
sell, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
bookseller and publisher; Anton Ro- 
man, of San Francisco, publisher and 
authors’ friend; the philanthropic 
George W. Childs, who was successful 
with both books and newspapers; 
Ernst Steiger, the German-American 
publisher and importer; and such mak- 
ers of cheap books as G. W. Carleton, 
John. W. Lovell, and Dick & Fitzgerald. 

These are not all; there are 17 studies 
altogether. An additional chapter deals 
sketchily with some early publishing 
houses which survived to compete in 
20th-century book business, and there 
is an appendix giving paragraph his- 
tories of 192 publishing firms which 
survive today “from before 1900.” 


Sources and citations are given under 
topical headings in the back of the 
book. 


The reader who is familiar with the 
history of our early journalism will 
quickly discover close correlations be- 
tween that field and the one Miss Stern 
is treating. Many of these book publish- 
ers were also editors of newspapers and 
magazines. Retail bookselling and au- 
thorship were also closely related to 
publishing: booksellers often produced 
books, and good respectable authors 
paid for plates and other production 
items. In fact, our literature was well 
into the 19th century before the pro- 
fessional book publisher emerged to 
take his full financial responsibilities 
and arrange national distribution as his 
own function. 


Every one of Miss Stern’s studies is 
of absorbing interest to anyone con- 
cerned with old books, with the early 
development of mass communication, 
or with the business side of American 
literary history. The only thing the 
present reviewer objects to in her work 
is an Over-insistence on the pioneer ele- 
ment. There does seem to be some con- 
fusion between geographical and ideo- 
logical frontiers, and perhaps the en- 


trepreneur’s frontier of merchandising, 
as well as certain other intangible fron- 
tiers. But we are willing to allow Miss 
Stern her whimseys in that direction 
(or those directions) because she has 
done such a fine piece of work in 
general. 

Here was a job that badly needed 
doing. The history of book publishing 
in the United States has been a neg- 
lected field, though it is obviously im- 
portant to the understanding of our 
literary, social and economic develop- 
ment. We have had books of reminisc- 
ence and a few promotional publica- 
tions by various houses, but not until 
the last few years have we had much 
serious investigation of the field. The 
Indiana University Press, first with 
Donald Sheehan’s This Was Publish- 
ing and now with Miss Stern’s book, 
is giving real encouragement to re- 
search in this direction. 

Miss Stern is an indefatigable digger 
after facts; her work seems to be both 
full and reliable. Moreover, she writes 
with vigor and carries the reader’s in- 
terest with her despite the mass of data. 

FRANK LUTHER MOTT 
University of Missouri 


Frost, O. W., ed., Children of the 
Levee, a Collection of Stories and 
Sketches by Lafcadio Hearn. Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1957. 111 pp. $3.50. 


@ THIS EXCELLENTLY DESIGNED AND 
printed volume contains 12 narratives 
of Negro life on the levees of the boom- 
ing inland port city of Cincinnati dur- 
ing 1874-77, as they were written for 
the Cincinnati Enquirer and Cincinnati 
Commercial by Lafcadio Hearn. 

Hearn came to Cincinnati when he 
was 19, after a childhood spent in Eu- 
rope. As a young reporter with cosmo- 
politan and artistic interests, he was at- 
tracted by the roughness of life on the 
wide open waterfront and the contrast- 
ing warmth and strength of character 
of the Negroes he met there. He re- 
corded what he saw in his dozen news- 
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paper sketches, documenting in a per- 
ceptive manner the lives and thoughts 
of people on Sausage Row and Rat 
Row; Ole Man Pickett, a charitable, 
ailing tavernkeeper; Auntie Porter, 
guardian of the illegitimate children of 
the levee; Banjo Jim, a roustabout; 
Dolly, a prostitute, and Jot, a voodoo 
man. 

These were among the earliest of 
Hearn’s writings. He was to go on 
studying people and writing in New 
Orleans, the West Indies and Japan. 
His Cincinnati mewspaper sketches 
thus become examples of journalistic 
writing in the 1870s, an important col- 
lection for those interested in Hearn’s 
literary career, and a cross-section of 
one phase of Negro life in the post- 
Civil War period. 

Dr. Frost is assistant professor of 
English at Willamette University and 
the author of Young Hearn. The book 
contains an introduction written by 
John Ball, professor of English at Mi- 
ami University, Ohio. Each selection is 


illustrated with drawings by William 
K. Hubbell, University of Kentucky 
staff artist. 


EpWIN EMERY 
University of Minnesota 


SmitH, Bruce L. and SMITH, CHITRA 
M., International Communication 
and Political Opinion. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1956. 
$6. 


W% RECENT EVENTS HAVE GREATLY 
broadened the scope of the term “inter- 
national communication” and have 
stimulated intensive study of the com- 
plex problems in this field. An inven- 
tory of the literature and a guide to the 
direction which the study of interna- 
tional communication is taking are both 
timely and highly useful. 

This volume by Dr. Smith and his 
associates should remind us how in- 
clusive the subject matter has become 
and how wide the gaps are that remain 
in the real knowledge we have of this 
area of study. The simple explanations 
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of the process and effects of interna- 
tional propaganda after the first World 
War, for example, have been tested and 
reappraised by hard experience. Reluc- 
tance to relate national policy to com- 
munication and to plan programs for 
influencing people in other countries 
have given way to acceptance of these 
programs as essential complements to 
other means of furthering foreign pol- 
icy. 

Specialists of many kinds are in- 
volved in this area of study and oper- 
ation. Students of journalism will find 
only a relatively small part of the vol- 
ume given over to international news 
communication or information chan- 
nels. Descriptive reports of news pro- 
cesses and procedures, of international 
news-gathering activities and telecom- 
munication, of press theories and sys- 
tems are given a share of space, but 
in keeping with these days of psycho- 
logical warfare and its effects the 
volume reflects concern with political 
persuasion, audience reactions, and the 
relation of social structure to the com- 
munication systems of the world. It is 
symptomatic of the times too that this 
volume, announced as a continuation 
of Propaganda, Communication and 
Public Opinion by Bruce Lannes Smith, 
Harold D. Lasswell and Ralph D. 
Casey (Princeton University Press, 
1946), actually “concentrates on ma- 
terials dealing with international” as- 
pects of the subject. It does not pre- 
tend to carry on a listing of materials 
of purely domestic concern although 
it approaches the subject from the 
standpoint of its relevance to United 
States policy. 

To the compilers of the bibliography, 
international communication includes 
official information campaigns; diplo- 
matic negotiations; activities of news- 
gathering agencies; creation of impres- 
sions abroad by tourists and other mi- 
grants; the impact of books, art works, 
movies; international contacts of stu- 
dents, educators, scientists and techni- 
cal assistance experts; negotiations and 
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correspondence of international busi- 
ness interests; activities of international 
missionaries and religious movements; 
the work of international pressure 
groups; international philarthropic ac- 
tivities; and other processes “by which 
information and persuasion are con- 
sciously or unconsciously dissemi- 
nated across national and cultural 
boundaries.” 

An excellent key to the entire volume 
is supplied in a preliminary essay by 
Dr. Smith on “Trends on Research on 
International Communication and Opin- 
ion, 1945-55.” Selected items derived 
from a systematic search of many Am- 
erican and some foreign journals, li- 
brary lists, and government sources are 
classified into several parts: Theoretical 
and General Writings; Political Persua- 
sion and Propaganda Activities, by 
country of origin; Specialists in Politi- 
cal Persuasion; Channels of Interna- 
tional Communication; a particularly 
extended part on Audience Character- 
istics; Methods of Research and Intelli- 
gence; Bibliographies. 

A wide variety of studies described 
under these classifications illustrate the 
range of the volume. These include re- 
ports of investigations by the Interna- 
tional Press Institute and of Unesco, 
political behavior in France and in 
Germany, psychological warfare dur- 
ing the war in Korea, the impact of 
Voice of America, a considerable num- 
ber of reports and studies by United 
States government agencies, and em- 
phasis on study methods. Reports on 
the USSR channels of information are 
given space appropriate to the import- 
ance of this subject, although nowhere 
are cited revealing articles in the peri- 
odical for journalists Sovietskaja Pechat 
which seared after World War II 
presum. / to replace the pre-war Bol- 
Shistskaja Pechat. 

In summary, this valuable volume 
crosses boundaries of the disciplines 
which are concerned with human be- 
havior. It suggests numerous possibili- 
ties for studies in the future, and to 
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journalism students it demonstrates the 
perennial need for many more syste- 
matic studies of the communicator and 
the communication processes. 


RALPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Wisconsin 


Davis, Norris G., The Press and the 
Law in Texas. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1956. x + 244 pp. 
$4.50. 


% DR. DAVIS HAS ADDED AN IMPORTANT 
book to the slowly growing list of vol- 
umes dealing with the laws affecting 
the press in individual states. Because 
of wide divergence both in existence 
and provisions of statutes and in court 
interpretations, state volumes as well 
done as this one become valuable ad- 
juncts to the general texts on newspaper 
or communications law. 

Electing to follow the textbook rath- 
er than the casebook pattern, Dr. Davis 
has produced a readable book that sets 
forth the recognized provisions of 
Texas law, that suggests conclusions 
in areas in which neither state statute 
nor decision exists, and that sets much 
of this in the framework of general 
theories and practices in the United 
States. All might not agree, but I 
would like to have seen a bit more de- 
tail from cases. However, citations and 
footnotes are adequate for students 
who wish to delve further, and the text 
as it stands is a competent guide to 
Texas newspaper and radio-TV men. 

Particularly vital are Dr. Davis’ dis- 
cussion of recent developments in the 
right of privacy and in the law of con- 
tempt. His material on access to public 
records presents an interesting picture 
in which newspapers must depend more 
on custom, instead of on law, than is 
usual in many states. He purposely 
omitted material on legal advertising 
and public notices, because it is cov- 
ered in a separate publication. This 
omission may give the impression that 
business and advertising aspects of the 
law are not covered so thoroughly as 
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the law affecting the editorial opera- 
tion of the press. This impression is 
not altogether true, although in one 
or two areas such as lotteries further 
discussion might have been helpful. 

Instructors and newspapermen in 
other states will find much of value in 
this book, for few states have complete- 
ly developed law in all press areas. In 
the underdeveloped areas, state courts 
depend much on what has occurred 
elsewhere for guidance. 

JOHN E. STEMPEL 

Indiana University 





LINDSAY, ROBERT, This High Name. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1956. 101 pp. $1.75. 


WY “GUNG HO” IS A PROPER DESCRIPTION 
of author Robert Lindsay as he skips 
through Marine Corps files with his 
typewriter at present arms. “Fully im- 
bued with the proper amount of Ma- 
rine Corps esprit” is his definition of 
that oriental phrase. 

Apparently the result of thesis re- 
search, This High Name, according to 
the preface, “is an attempt to trace the 
historical development and practice of 
public relations by the U.S. Marine 
Corps.” 

Verified by copious footnotes, the 
softback book starts with the situation 
in 1775 and works up to date. Along 
the way, it shows that the Marine 
Corps, despite its being “obliged to 
make do with skimpy Congressional ap- 
propriations” has made the most of its 
simple fare. 

Mr. Lindsay’s background as a Ma- 
rine Corps public relations man during 
World War II and the Korean conflict 
would perhaps account for his very 
positive perspective. In point of fact, 
he has not found a single incident of 
a less than laudatory nature about Ma- 
rine Corps public relations since its 
very inception. 

Among the items touched on are re- 
cruiting activities, the Hoover admin- 
istration attempt to sink the Marines, 
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the World War II buildup and subse- 
quent peacetime activities, and the 
Korean conflict. 

One of the most difficult problems 
Mr. Lindsay had to wrestle with was 
that of isolating such an intangible item 
as public relations. There seems to be 
a natural tendency to consider only the 
favorable activities as public relations. 

But with an admittedly difficult sub- 
ject, he has done an extensive and 
creditable research job in an area where 
others have not trod. 

And one receives the distinct impres- 
sion that the Marines handle their 
battle for public attention with all the 
dispatch they devote to land, sea and 
air skirmishes. 

Harris SMITH, 
Major, USMCR 
Boston University 





PAULU, BURTON, British Broadcasting. 
Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1956. xii + 457 pp. $6. 


% IT SEEMS PROBABLE THAT DR. PAULU 
knows more facts about British radio 
and television than the director general 
of the BBC—and he has crammed 
most of them into this book. Conse- 
quently, there is something here for 
specialists in nearly every phase of the 
broadcasting business, even if many 
readers will not wish to plow through 
all 457 pages, charts and footnotes 
included. 

It would be unfortunate if the vol- 
ume’s bulk and scope should scare off 
the reader interested simply in a quali- 
fied American’s overall appraisal of the 
subject, for Paulu furnishes crisp judg- 
ments along with the facts. It is re- 
markable, too, that he can capture so 
much of the drama and excitement of 
the development of both radio and 
television in Britain — including the 
historic fight over commercial TV — in 
a book that pays such painstaking at- 
tention to detail. This is anything but 
a dull book, even if the reader is only 
mildly interested in the facts that BBC 
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racio has 179 studios and that the cor- 
poration usually gives a wedding pres- 
ent to members of its “established 
staff.” 

For 20 years, Dr. Paulu has been 
manager of a University of Minnesota 
radio station often cited for enterpris- 
ing programs in non-commercial edu- 
cational and cultural broadcasting. But 
he is obviously a convinced believer in 
the American system based primarily 
on privately-owned commercial broad- 
casting. He believes in it for America 
and he believes a partial adaptation of 
some of its methods — greater solici- 
tude for audience reaction, for example 
— could improve the product in Bri- 
tain. At the same time, he administers 
a deserved rebuke to two groups of 
Americans: Those who say BBC is 
politically controlled and broadcasts 
only dull programs and their opposites, 
who believe “most of the ills of Amer- 
ican broadcasting would be cured if 
the United States adopted the British 
system.” 


“The British system works as well in 


the United Kingdom as does the Amer- 
ican system in the United States,” 
says Paulu, “and neither could be satis- 
factorily transplanted to the other side 
of the Atlantic.” 


Many Americans who would trans- 
plant the British system here refer in- 
variably to BBC radio’s celebrated 
Third program. It may shock them to 
read in Paulu’s book that this “program 
for the educated” gets 1% or less of 
all British radio listeners, contrasted 
with 29% for the Home service and 
70% for the Light program. Though 
an admirer of Third productions in 
classical music and drama, Paulu finds 
it the program “most open to criticism.” 
Why not a more sustained effort to in- 
crease the audience? he asks. Is it prop- 
er for BBC to use two of its 14 
medium-wave lengths and 10% of its 
radio budget for a service with so few 
listeners? He concludes that BBC’s 
Light program is the best of its radio 
services. 
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“It was born of a realistic under- 
standing of how the audience is consti- 
tuted, and what it likes and dislikes,” he 
says. “The network serves the majority 
as well as it can; yet it constantly tries 
to upgrade its audience. What is more, 
it has succeeded.” 

This reviewer would register a mild 
dissent from Paulu’s conclusion that in 
radio “America’s best is usually better 
than Britain’s best.” But Paulu quali- 
fies by saying that our worst is below 
Britain’s worst, and “the average level 
of output is somewhat higher in Britain 
than in America.” 

The reader who followed only casu- 
ally the advent of commercial television 
in Britain is soon disabused by Paulu 
of any notion that it is a very long step 
in the direction of making British 
broadcasting “as American as the hot 
dog,” as a writer for Broadcasting-Tele- 
casting put it. 

The Independent Television Author- 
ity (ITA) is subject to the same gov- 
ernment control as BBC. It cannot 
editorialize or even originate political 
broadcasts. Most of its programs are 
prepared by private groups that pay 
ITA for the time. Sponsoring is for- 
bidden; the advertiser may buy only 
spot announcement time from a pro- 
gram contractor. ITA’s main support 
comes from sale of time, but the post- 
master general may, if he chooses, give 
it up to 750,000 pounds a year (he re- 
fused to do so for ITA’s second year 
of operation). ITA may also borrow 
two million pounds from the treasury 
for capital construction. 


A far cry indeed from American 
commercial TV. Still, ITA programs 
use American TV films extensively, 
and some American quiz and variety 
program formats have been successful. 
The 64,000-shilling question, then (to 
use the title of one ITA adaptation), 
is: What will be the effect of ITA 
competition on BBC-TV quality? How 
does Gresham’s law work in broad- 
casting? Though convinced that com- 
mercial TV in one form or another is 
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in Britain to stay, Paulu wisely attempts 
no definitive answer at this early date. 

Of special interest to journalism edu- 
cators is Paulu’s account of BBC’s two 
staff-training schools, essential because 
of the historic hostility of British uni- 
versities to what they regard as “trade- 
school” education. One wonders if 
these limited training facilities will be 
adequate, now that ITA is competing 
with BBC for qualified personnel. 

Of interest to educators generally is 
BBC’s 33-year-old program of broad- 
casts for schools. This impressive pro- 
ject now reaches three-fourths of all 
schools in the United Kingdom and 
participants use more than five million 
BBC teacher guides and pupil pam- 
phiets a year. 

Dr. Paulu did his research and some 
of the writing of this prodigious effort 
during a Fulbright year in Britain, 
1953-54. If all Fulbright research grants 
were as productive (many are), the 
senator from Arkansas would find his 
project a cinch to defend. 

GRAHAM HOvEY 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


KuMATA, HipEYA, An Inventory of In- 
structional Television Research. Ann 


Arbor: The Educational Television 
and Radio Center, 1956. 155 pp. $1. 


@% INSTRUCTION BY TELEVISION HAS 
been going on for something like six 
years now and the time would appear 
to be ripe for an assessment of what is 
known about this potentially powerful 
educational instrument. After all, it has 
been largely directed by educational in- 
stitutions and we should therefore ex- 
pect that it has been accompanied by a 
thoroughgoing program of research and 
evaluation. 

Now Hideya Kumata of Michigan 
State University has given us a very 
thorough and well organized report of 
just such an assessment. That the re- 
sult is very disappointing is no fault of 
his, nor of the Institute of Communi- 
cations Research at the University of 
Illinois, which supported the project, 
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nor of the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, which published it. 

The report itself consists of a 30- 
page summary of findings, which is 
well organized, clearly written—and 
critical; 72 extended abstracts of pub- 
lished articles, many of which are 
merely duplicated and hence not in the 
main stream of scholarly communica- 
tion; an appendix consisting of 171 
“additional readings,” briefly anno- 
tated; and a second appendix reporting 
on a questionnaire survey of credit and 
non-credit college course offerings, in- 
school viewing arrangements and 
closed-circuit teaching activities. 

What can we conclude from this im- 
pressive array of literature? There are 
several reasons, as Kumata points out, 
why we can conclude very little. This 
reviewer can testify to the immediate 
utility of this volume for he prepared 
from it within a week after its arrival 
a chart summarizing all the work done 
so far on the effects of closed-circuit 
instruction, a document highly useful 
to a station management just embark- 
ing on a closed-circuit program. To the 
question how has TV instruction com- 
pared with other classroom conditions 
in its effect on student achievement, 
there is a species of answer in the 
chart: there is rarely any difference. 
But perhaps a more accurate answer 
would say: thousands of hours have 
been expended on the problem, usually 
to no avail. Out of 25 studies reported, 
only 14 made any mention of statisti- 
cal significance; and of those which did, 
only five actually reported significance 
levels. Among those studies conducted 
with reasonable attention to the statis- 
tical amenities the issue is still in doubt. 
With the rest there is no way of know- 
ing. 

The indications are that closed-cir- 
cuit TV instruction is neither clearly 
superior nor clearly inferior to either 
ordinary classroom conditions or in- 
studio comparison conditions. But of 
course we must be wary of the “no 
difference” answer, since the chances of 
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getting significant differences are only 
as good as the sensitivity of the instru- 
ment testing such a difference. And if 
these researchers are no more skillful 
in devising instruments than they are in 
casting their data in statistically mean- 
ingful terms, we are licked before we 
start. 


Here are very nearly ideal condi- 
tions for the study of the process of 
communication. Closed-circuit televi- 
sion provides maximum control over 
stimulus conditions, message, channels, 
audience characteristics, feedback pos- 
sibilities and the conditions of recep- 
tion. An experimentalist’s dream. A 
few of these studies display some in- 
genuity in capitalizing this opportunity, 
but they are the exception. Yet on the 
whole these closed-circuit studies are 
more defensible than the run of audi- 
ence studies reported under open- 
broadcast conditions. These, of course, 
require survey techniques and are gen- 
erally harder to handle. 


There are some hints here (1) that 
most material can be learned by tele- 
vision about as well as by ordinary 
instructional techniques, (2) that tele- 
vision may possibly be superior in 
teaching low-aptitude students, (3) that 
material taught by television is no more 
readily forgotten than material taught 
in the usual way, and (4) that for cer- 
tain kinds of material television may be 
superior to audio only and audio only 
superior to reading only. On the other 
hand there are no answers to speak of 
to such questions as how much differ- 
ence it makes whether the TV arrange- 
ments provide for talk-back or not, 
what subject matters are most effective 
for TV, or the influence of the medium 
on attitudes toward the instructor. The 
whole matter of attitudes, in fact, has 
been clumsily treated in most of these 
studies. Characteristically the students 
are asked platitudinous questions and 
not too surprisingly they give platitudi- 
nous answers. Usually these are not un- 
favorable to TV. There are some dis- 
quieting suggestions, however, that 
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these verbalized attitudes are missing 
something. 

For instance, one study found that 
students in a TV psychology course 
thought they were learning about as 
fast as they would in the classroom 
and in fact they were; but afterwards 
when they ranked their courses both in 
terms of liking and of the significance 
of the course’s contribution to their 
educational growth, a regular classroom 
group rated psychology significantly 
higher than did a TV group. A Miami 
University study which has appeared 
since the Inventory was published also 
suggests that verbalized attitudes are 
influenced by an orthicon “halo.” In 
this case the television groups were as 
likely as regular classroom groups to 
state a preference for the type of in- 
struction they had received; the catch 
came when they were given a chance 
to sign up for TV instruction in an- 
other similar course the next semester; 
in this case the TV classroom proved 
to be quite unpopular. 

There is a good bit of data here on 
the audiences for adult education via 
television, but this, too, is too scat- 
tered and too unsystematic to be of 
very great value except to local admin- 
istrators. Some very large audiences 
are reported but attrition—on those 
rare occasions when it is measured—is 
usually also large, and even for credit 
courses viewing is quite unsustained. 

Kumata notes that communication 
among researchers in instructional tele- 
vision is apparently very poor. For in- 
stance certain closed-circuit experi- 
ences have been endlessly repeated. 
Such repetition is not replication, how- 
ever. It therefore is largely waste mo- 
tion. This is why Kumata’s own serv- 
ices in compiling this inventory are so 
much to be valued. Ignorance of what 
has been done is no longer an excuse 
for the casual and unsystematic work 
that has so far characterized research 
in instructional television. 


BRUCE WESTLEY 
University of Wisconsin 
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Boyp, MALCOLM, Crisis in Communica- 
tion. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
& Company, 1957. 128 pp. $2.95. 


@% CRISIS IN COMMUNICATION IS WRIT- 
ten with realistic understanding of the 
media of mass communication as well 
as with a clear and courageous concept 
of the function of religion in society 
and in relation to the media. 

The author is a former advertising, 
radio and television man who became 
a clergyman. He has been an assistant 
radio producer with Foote, Cone & 
Belding, general manager and partner 
with Mary Pickford and Buddy Rogers 
in PRB, Inc., and first president of the 
Television Producers Association of 
Hollywood. He was tutor assistant on 
the Union Theological Seminary facul- 
ty when his book was published; he 
also was producing a radio program 
dealing with “a theological interpreta- 
tion of the news and arts.” 

His book, which is subtitled “A 
Christian Examination of the Mass 
Media,” has three divisions. In that 
called “The Age of Publicity” the Rev. 
Mr. Boyd examines modern publicity 
and public relations and discusses what 
the church may do in this area of 
seeming exploitation. In the middle 
section, “Religious Communication by 
the Mass Media,” there is closer exami- 
nation of the implications of what the 
author calls “Christian communica- 
tion.” The final part, “Point of Con- 
tact,” is a record largely of what is 
being attempted in the way of such 
Christian communication in various 
countries, employing different media. 
The book concludes with “A Litany 
for Christian Communication,” which, 
if alone, would deserve publication. 

The major part of the book is one 
of the most original, thoughtful and 
important pieces of religious writing 
that has been done in the field of com- 
munications; it is free of shoddiness 
and bigotry. It is not a how-to-do-it 
book, but is a philosophical undergird- 
ing for any such honestly conceived, 
sincere guides. It therefore might well 
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be on the reading list for everyone 
working in religious journalism, radio, 
motion pictures and other media. 

Far more important, as the author 
would affirm, is that it should be read 
by persons using these media in the 
secular world to express, indirectly, re- 
ligious facts and ideas. 

Mr. Boyd’s approach is shown in 
this passage from the first section: 


A sharp and, indeed, searching criti- 
cism of various specific faults of the 
mass media — or, rather, of our misuse 
of the mass media — is not to be con- 
strued as a mass condemnation of the 
media. Nor is it to be construed as an 
implied suggestion that we, as Christians, 
should turn our backs upon the media. 
The implicit and total message of this 
book cries out loudly against such an 
interpretation of a portion of it. This 
book assumes the basic goodness of the 
media, dealing critically with our mis- 
taken and often demonic use of them. 
This book also takes for granted our 
essential deep involvement with the me- 
dia as manifestations and integral parts 
of the total culture in which we exist. 


The crisis that the author sees stems 
from our “use or non-use, in specific 
times and places, of specific imple- 
ments and techniques of our ‘modern 
age.’” It is that the Christian must 
learn, somehow, to use the media for 
the highest ends (for God, not for 
man) in ways which are commensurate 
with those high goals. 

Such a view, it can be seen, enables 
Mr. Boyd to examine the professional 
techniques, methods and problems of 
the media, with emphasis on those in 
which he has had first-hand experience. 
As a result, printed journalism occupies 
less space than do radio, television and 
cinema, and this is a disappointment, 
but in principle of no great importance. 
In any case, his documentation is 
precise. 

He phrases many a description of a 
situation happily, as for example when 
he writes: 


“Real Christianity is never an escape 
from life; but no amount of ‘religious’ 
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subjects will make escape art Chris- 
tian.” Or: “Today many quite ‘sincere’ 
persons using media of mass communi- 
cation for ‘religious’ or ‘Christian’ pre- 
sentations are merely sentimental.” 

For such statements to have meaning 
and effect, however, the religious com- 
municator must be sensitized to them. 
They will be treated as impractical 
idealism by film makers, magazine edi- 
tors and television programmers who 
see religion only as another field to be 
exploited because the news has got 
about that more persons than ever in 
America are active and interested in 
religion. 

ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 

Syracuse University 


HEPNER, HARRY WALKER, Modern Ad- 
vertising Practices and Principles. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1956. 740 pp. $6.75. 

W% THIS TEXT DIFFERS FROM ITS EARLIER 

editions, titled Effective Advertising, 


and other books devoted to elementary 


advertising, chiefly in that it succeeds 
rather well in integrating advertising 
with other phases of the marketing proc- 
ess. The need for better integration of- 
ten has been expressed and one wonders 
why we have had to wait so long for 
some author to develop such a book. 
Trained as a psychologist, Harry 
Walker Hepner has taught advertising 
and psychology at Syracuse University 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
For much of this time he also has di- 
rected a consumer panel in Syracuse for 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn; 
and during recent years he has directed 
a national panel for the same agency. 
Modern Advertising consists of nine 
parts: An introduction, markets, the 
product, the media, the appeal, the ad- 
vertisement, advertising for special mar- 
kets and purposes, budgets and expendi- 
tures, and advertising as a career. 
Examination of Professor Hepner’s 
book reveals adequate but not particu- 
larly different or more conspicuous cov- 
erage of such areas as media, products, 
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appeals and the advertisement, than 
that of the several other current texts 
covering elementary advertising. The 
text devotes more attention to research 
and budgets than either Professor Hep- 
ner’s earlier editions or other contem- 
porary principles of advertising books. 
Motivation research, for example, re- 
ceives thoughtful attention. 

Part two, “Markets Available to the 
Advertiser,” however, is the area where 
this author makes his greatest contribu- 
tion. This section consists of Chapter 3, 
The Advertiser’s Marketing Situation; 
4, Geographical Areas as Markets; and 
5, Markets: Women as Purchasing 
Agents for the Home. 

Coordination of advertising with per- 
sonal selling and point of purchase dis- 
play in particular, and many other 
phases of marketing in general, is re- 
ceiving increasing attention and em- 
phasis in business. Paced by the adver- 
tising agency which has in turn been 
stimulated by demands of clients, the 
trend is to the marketing consultant. 
Advertising agencies are more and more 
becoming marketing consultants. Pro- 
fessor Hepner’s book reflects this trend. 

One of the many interesting topics 
developed in the marketing area of this 
book is the importance of the American 
man as a purchasing agent for the 
home. After all the emphasis we have 
had for many years concerning the im- 
portance of the American woman as a 
purchasing agent it is significant to ad- 
vertisers that her husband is doing more 
of the buying than formerly. 

Roya H. Ray 
Florida State University 


ENGLIsH, EarRL and HaAcn, CLARENCE, 
Scholastic Journalism. 2nd ed. Ames: 
Iowa State College Press, 1956. 335 
pp. $3.50. 


% THE PREFACE OF MOST TEXTBOOKS 
is akin to the beating of a tom tom by 
the medicine man of yesterday. Both 
are designed to attract a crowd and 
sell some merchandise the real value of 
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which can only be determined upon 
full digestion by the buyer. 

Scholastic Journalism in its revised 
second edition fulfills its preface pro- 
mises. Authors English and Hach have 
expertly designed a book which can be 
easily digested and just as effectively 
used as a course text. 

Chapters are delightfully and sensi- 
bly brief, but complete in detail and 
quite plausible in delivery. The authors 
not only write about the importance 
of conciseness in news writing, but 
practice their preachments throughout 
the book. This in itself is a refreshing 
breeze on the overstuffed paragraphs 
in the textbook world of journalism. 

One might be frightened by the men- 
tion of 32 chapters in this book, but 
they number fewer than 10 pages each, 
some of them with as few as one or 
three pages. You’ve heard of the effec- 
tiveness of dehydration in some indus- 
try — well, this is a journalism book 
with a similar principle; all the meat 
without the sweat. 

Especially interesting is the second 
part of this book. Dedicated to what 
the authors call “Examining the Daily 
Press” it performs a function sadly 
lacking in so many scholastic journal- 
ism texts. Journalism, at every level, 
exists and thrives on the same set of 
ethics. Messrs. English and Hach have 
made certain that our high schoolers 
understand the Canons of Journalism, 
and learn how to evaluate a newspaper. 


Not merely a textbook, the 335 pages 
contain a satisfactory number of work 
exercises that both the ambitious and 
the indolent teacher will appreciate and 
approve. Scholastic publication advisers 
will find it an invaluable aid in teach- 
ing their novice newspaper or magazine 
staff the basics as well as the frosting. 
It is not unlikely that some advisers 
who are given their J-jobs as an “among 
your other duties” blessing (and have 
had only newspaper reading as training 
in the fourth estate) will gratefully note 
that this book can be learned from as 
well as taught from. 
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No subject causes scholastic publi- 
cation advisers more heartache than 
the editorial. English and Hach give 
the adviser 10 tested pages on this 
enigma. The chapter may not save the 
football coach his job, but it will sure- 
ly slow down the hair-graying process 
suffered by advisers who go to sleep 
with those gay words of the principal 
ringing in their ears: “Don’t forget, in 
the final analysis, you are responsible 
for everything in the paper (or maga- 
zine) . . . especially the editorial!” 

ROBERT BARAM 
Director, 
New England Scholastic Press Assn. 


WOLSELEY, ROLAND E., The Journalist's 
Bookshelf: An Annotated and Se- 
lected Bibliography of United States 
Journalism. 6th ed., second printing. 
Chicago: Quill and Scroll Founda- 
tion, 1956. 212 pp. $5. 


iT IS GRATIFYING AND FLATTERING 
that because of a note in the Spring 


1956 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY (33: 
276), a second printing has been issued 
of Prof. Roland E. Wolseley’s helpful 
Journalist's Bookshelf, correcting at 
least 242 errors in the indexes in addi- 
tion to 17 misprints in the text, listed 
in my review in the Bulletin of Bibli- 
ography for January-April 1956 (Vol. 
21, No. 9, p. 208). 

In a letter to purchasers of the sixth 
edition, Edward Nell of Quill and Scroll 
writes that a few copies of this cor- 
rected version are being sent with the 
compliments of the Foundation for 
library and other permanent reference 
use. The special printing is meant to 
replace the first printing. 

Only in a few minor respects have 
the annotations been changed, 12 of 
the 17 textual corrections being largely 
typographical, the others adding to Pro- 
fessor Wolseley’s original comment that 
a book “now requires updating” or is 
“much outdated.” Mainly, however, 
the wrong page numbers in the index 
of authors and index to titles, listed in 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, have been 
put right. 

Further and more extensive altera- 
tions, Professor Wolseley tells me, will 
have to wait until the seventh edition 
is produced in three or four years. 

WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne State University 


MEERLOO, Joost A. M., The Rape of 
the Mind. New York: World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1956. 320 pp. $5. 

% MANY THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE, SCHOL- 
ars and laymen alike, were persuaded 
until October 23 of last year that totali- 
tarianism would smother the human 
spirit. Careful students of the Soviet 
monster, especially such of its anatomists 
as Bertram Wolfe and Hannah Arendt, 
saw little hope for the atomized robots 
presumably spawned by Stalinism. Then 
the incredible happened in Hungary, 
and we have been pinching ourselves 
ever since. 

Was it real? Did man vindicate him- 
self in and around Budapest? The facts 
are plain: after 10 years of cruel des- 
potism, all Hungary got off its knees, 
stood upright and (heaven help us, tem- 
porarily) cast out the oppressor. More- 
over, the greatest heroes of this impos- 
sible revolution were precisely those 
who, by all past calculation, were the 
most docile, cowed, systematically brain- 
washed, indoctrinated and intimidated 
segment of the population, that is to say, 
children. Not young men. Children: 10, 
12, 14, 16 year old boys and girls, infi- 
nitely plastic little beings who had been 
trained for a decade to denounce their 
parents before Soviet tribunals in 
drugged obedience to an all-powerful 
state. 

Given what is taking place behind the 
Iron Curtain, Dr. Meerloo’s book al- 
ready has an odd archaic ring. It is al- 
most as if artificial photosynthesis had 
been achieved coincidentally with the 
publication of one more treatise on food 
scarcity and over population. The evi- 
dence is now at hand (and this reviewer 
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would not have believed it a year ago) 
that man has resources within him 
strong enough to subdue any “mentici- 
dal” maniac. He can be conditioned, 
reconditioned and deconditioned—and 
still preserve his autonomy. 

In light of these facts, Dr. Meerloo’s 
shrill warnings strike today’s reader as 
somewhat dated. The static situation 
that seemed to be enveloping us is more 
dynamic than we dared to suppose. Not 
that there isn’t much cause for concern. 
The problem of large scale coercion is 
still a staggering one. It deserves some- 
thing more than the superficial anal- 
ysis and clever phrases with which this 
book is studded. The author has a cer- 
gift for neologisms and epigrams. The 
best of them is not his but La Rochefou- 
cald’s, “A man is like a rabbit, you 
catch him by his ears.” Some GI turn- 
coats were caught by their ears and 
brainwashed in Korea and Dr. Meerloo 
performed a signal public service in de- 
fending them. Their torture and its ef- 
fects are well reported in The Rape of 
the Mind. However, Dr. Meerloo sets 
out to explore everything from the psy- 
chodynamics of false confession to the 
nature of what he calls “totalitaria” at 
home and abroad. Unfortunately he is 
barred from a fuller understanding of 
these phenomena by his own persistent 
prejudices. 

The basic fallacy in his work is psy- 
chologism. Thus Dr. Meerloo notes (p. 
197) that a mature man sometimes con- 
founds internal phantasy with external 
reality, “and often he thinks that his 
private and subjective moods are caused 
by some external actuality”... as if 
they never were. On page 114, in guiding 
us through the Nazi and Communist 
chamber of horrors, the psychoanalytic 
cicerone pauses to observe, “Psycholog- 
ical analysis of these men (the leaders) 
shows clearly that a pathological cul- 
ture—a mad world—can be built by 
certain impressive psychoneurotic 
types.” One wants to ask: Who built 
the pathological culture? Hitler, Himm- 
ler, Stalin, Khrushchev? Can Dr. Meer- 
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loo be that simple-minded? Or is it too 
much to ask of a psychiatrist that he 
not have a psychiatric bias? 

It is scarcely too much to ask of the 
psychiatrist that he not have an anti- 
intellectual bias. Yet this bias most ser- 
iously distorts the author’s perspective. 
It goes completely out of focus when 
Dr. Meerloo complains (p. 269) that 
our educational system places too much 
emphasis on learning (On what? Where 
has the man been?) instead of living, 
and that by this misplaced emphasis, it 
produces men and women “who do not 
make good democratic citizens.” On 
page 281 Dr. Meerloo states that the 
intellect can provide useful rationaliza- 
tions for surrender. We are entitled to 
more respect for the mind in a book 
called The Rape of the Mind. Elsewhere 
the writer warns against “intellectual 
erudition.” We had not previously sus- 
pected there was any other kind of 
erudition. It is this brand of wisdom 
the mass media—those diabolical 
sources of creeping totalitarianism— 
never spare Americans. Dr. Meerloo 
rightly bemoans what they do to us— 
and then does it to us himself. We will 
survive. 

BERNARD ROSENBERG 
Market Psychology 
New York 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 
ASSOCIATION OF BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS, 
A Guide for Retail Advertising and Sell- 
ing. Sth ed., rev. New York: The As- 
sociation, Chrysler Bldg., 1956. 216 pp. 
$3.50. 
“A guide to fair practice standards and 
definitions for retail advertising and sell- 
ing. Based on ethical business practice, 
reflecting more than 40 years’ experience 
and recommendations of Better Business 
Bureaus; and including references to 
Federal Trade Commission rulings and 
other laws and regulations.” 
ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, 
eds., Advertising at the Point of Pur- 
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chase. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
$6.95. 

Information on point-of-purchase adver- 
tising based on experience and ideas of 
150 successful advertisers. Deals with 
applications, methods, costs and results, 
materials, creative sources, tie-ins, travel- 
ing displays and packaging. 

Basic Facts and Figures. Paris: Unesco, 
1956. (Secure through Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York.) 96 pp. 
International statistics relating to educa- 
tion, culture and communications. 


Basic Patterns of Sunday Newspaper Read- 

ership. New York: Advertising Research 
Foundation, 1957. 60 pp. 
A study of how Sunday newspapers are 
read, made at the instigation of Puck, 
the Comic Weekly by the Publication 
Research Service and the Advertising 
Research Foundation. 

BURANELLI, VINCENT, The Trial of Peter 
Zenger. New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. 152 pp. $3.75. 
Zenger’s trial for sedition in colonial 
New York, set against the background 
of conflicting interests of landowners 
and commercial interests which brought 
it about. 

CxarK, LINCOLN H., ed., Consumer Be- 

havior, Volume 3. New York: New 
York University Press, 1957. 416 pp. 
$7.50. 
“Consumer reaction to innovation and 
obsolescence,” analyzed by sociologists 
and economists, including Alfred Politz, 
David Riesman, Eric Larrabee and 
others. 


Commercial Television Yearbook and Di- 

rectory. London: Mercury House, 109- 
119 Waterloo Row, 1957. $5. 
Covers various aspects of commercial 
television in Britain, from the set-up and 
role of the Independent Television Au- 
thority to lists of artists and their repre- 
sentatives, from advertisement rates and 
standard timings for TV material to the 
main terms of the latest union agree- 
ments. 


Copyright Law Symposium Number Eight. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957. (Nathan Burke Memorial Com- 
petition, sponsored by the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers). 160 pp. $3.50. 

A collection of essays on problems of 
copyright. 
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CROWTHER, Bostey, The Lion’s Share. 


New York: Dutton, 1957. $5.00. 

A history of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer by 
a well-known film critic. 

Cultural Radio Broadcasts: Some Experi- 
ences. Paris: Unesco, 1956. (Reports 
and Papers on Mass Communications, 
No. 23.) (Secure through Columbia 
University Press, New York.) 

Report of a meeting in which cultural, 
scientific and artistic radio programming 
in various countries was discussed. 


Cur, PETER V., Designing a Book Jacket. 


New York and London: The Studio 
Publications, 1956. (How to do it Num- 
ber 65). 96 pp. $6.95. 

Discusses equipment and materials, sizes, 
layouts, letter and presentation of work, 
and method of reproduction. 


Douciass, PAUL, Communication through 


Reports. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice Hall, 1957. $5.95. 

Techniques and principles for writing 
competent reports. With sections on lan- 
guage fundamentals and report models. 


Drewry, JoHN E., ed., Communications 


Problems and Progress. Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, 1956. (Volume 
LVII, Number 2.) 179 pp. $3.00; 
paper, $2. 

“ . . the ninth in a series devoted to 


worthy-of-preservation addresses at spe- 
cial occasions of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism.” 


Envelopes: A DMAA Research Report. 
New York, Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, 3 East 57th St., 1956. 24 pp. 
Apply. 

“. . . prepared by the Envelope Manu- 
facturers of America, with the coopera- 
tion of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, Inc. . . . to show the many in- 
teresting uses of direct mail.” 

EVERETT, SAMUEL and ARNDT, C. O., 
Teaching World Affairs: A Case Book. 
New York: Harper, 1956. 270 pp. 
$3.95. 

A John Dewey Society yearbook, con- 
taining examples from certain public 
school systems, colleges and adult edu- 
cation agencies. 

EwaLp, WILLIAM Braco, Jr., Rogues, Roy- 
alty and Reporters; The Age of Queen 
Anne through Its Newspapers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 254 pp. $6. 
The origin and growth of the free press, 
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with an introduction describing how the 
newspapers were written and what they 
looked like. A descriptive appendix lists 
the periodicals, authors, printers and 
contents. 


FOREMAN, Bos, An Ad Man Ad-Libs on 


TV. New York: Hastings House, 1957. 
173 pp. $4.50. 
The vice-president in charge of television 
at Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn 
reviews the role of advertising in radio 
and television. 


Four Years of Progress in Educational 


Television, December 1956. Washington, 
D.C.: Joint Council on Educational Tel- 
evision, 1956. 141 pp. Apply. 

A report prepared for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to bring the 
September 1954 report up to date. De- 
scribes “activities, projects, and experi- 
ments underway which will lead to a 
fuller utilization of channels now re- 
served for education.” 


HAUSDORFER, WALTER, compiler, Hand- 


book of Commercial, Financial and In- 
formation Services. Sth ed. New York: 
Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
10th St., 1956. 229 pp. 

Contains sources for information serv- 
ices and research services in many fields, 
including advertising, editorial journal- 
ism, radio and television, and other per- 
tinent areas. 


Journalism Alumni Directory, 1913-1956. 


New York: Columbia University, School 
of Journalism, 1956. 185 pp. 

Brief biographical information about 
3,100 Columbia graduates. 


KITCHEN, HELEN, ed., The Press in Africa. 


Washington, D.C.: Ruth Sloan Associ- 
ates, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 1956. 99 
pp. $7.50. 

First volume in a projected series of 
reference surveys on various phases of 
modern Africa. Constitutes an index to 
the personnel and characteristics of Af- 
rican newspapers, and is accompanied 
by essays describing the press and its 
political influence in each country (omit- 
ting Egypt as Near Eastern). 


KAUFMAN, WILLIAM L., ed., How to An- 


nounce for Radio and Television. New 
York: Hastings House, 1956. 95 pp. 
$2.50. 

Advice on how to become an effective 
announcer on radio and TV, with chap- 
ters by Andre Baruch, Bill Cullen, 
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Norman Brokenshire, Bud Collyer and 
others. 

KELLER, Ropert J., Closed Circuit Tele- 
vision in Teacher Education. Minnea 
lis: University of Minnesota, College of 
Education, 1956. 19 pp. Apply. 
Preliminary report reviewing the pur- 
poses, scope and implication of the ex- 
perimental work with closed-circuit tele- 
vision as a teacher-training medium. 

KRIEGHBAUM, Hiturer, ed., When Doctors 
Meet Reporters. New York: New York 
University Press, 1957. 97 pp. $3.50. 
Prominent physicians and science re- 
porters are brought together for confer- 
ences by the Josiah Macy, Jr., Founda- 
tion. 

LANGDON, GRACE E., Patterns for Bulletin 
and Booklet. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin, Department of Agricultural 
Journalism, 1956. 15 pp. 50¢. 

A discussion of alphabet forms and pic- 
torial patterns which may be used in 
publication layout. Illustrated. 


LANGDON, GRACE E., Proofreading Publi- 
cations. Madison: University of Wis- 


consin, Department of Agricultural Jour- 
nalism, 1956. 15 pp. 50¢. 


Sets forth background material which 
informs the beginning proofreader the 
“whys” of proof reading technique. 


LeacH, MorTIMER, Lettering for Adver- 
tising. New York: Reinhold, 1956. 227 
pp. $7.50. 

Intended for beginners as well as pro- 
fessionals. Heavily illustrated. 


Magazine Readership in the Rural South. 

New York: Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, 1956. 
A study sponsored by the Progressive 
Farmer, providing a range of informa- 
tion about the audiences of 16 magazines 
serving the rural South, both farm and 
non-farm population. 

Modern Publicity 26. London and New 
York: The Studio Publications, 1957. 
“Art and industry’s annual of interna- 
tional advertising art, 1956-57.” Exam- 
ples are selected from over the world. 

Morris, JoHN, From the Third Programme. 
London: Nonsuch Press, 1956. 339 pp. 
21s. 

An anthology, celebrating the completion 
of ten years of broadcasting by the BBC 
Programme. 


MoseL, Tap, Other People’s Houses. New 
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York: Simon & Schuster, 1956. 243 pp. 
$3.95. 

Six television plays, with a commentary 
by the author. 

Motion Picture Production Code of Amer- 

ica, New York: Motion Picture Associ- 
ation of America, 28 West 44th St, 
1956. 12 pp. Apply. 
Gives the code itself, followed by “rea- 
sons supporting the code,” “reasons 
underlying the general principles,” and 
“reasons underlying particular applica- 
tions.” 

Newspaper Circulation and Rate Trends. 

New York: Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, 1956. 
The first A.N.A. report on “Newspaper 
Circulation and Rate Trends” combines 
in a single document both average data 
and information on the larger individual 
newspapers. In two parts, both based on 
data from Standard Rate and Data Serv- 
ice for January of 1946, 1950, 1953, 
1954, 1955 and 1956. Part I shows aver- 
ages for all U.S. English language dailies 
combined and also separately for morn- 
ing, evening, and morning-evening com- 
binations. Part II gives data on individu- 
al newspapers. 

PACKARD, VANCE, The Hidden Persuaders. 
New York: McKay, 1957. $3.75. 

A shocker about modern advertising. 
“. . . deals in humorous but quite fac- 
tual terms with Motivational Research 
and its impact on the consumer, who 
may be conned, blandished, or semi- 
psychoanalyzed into doing what a smart 
market research or ad man wants him 
to do.” 


Reppick, DeWitt C. and Mosss, J. Roy, 
Company and Association Publications 
of Texas- 1956. Austin: University of 
Texas, College of Business Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Business Research, 1956. 
(Business Guide No. 8.) 41 pp. 50¢. 
“. . . a pioneer study in the field of in- 
dustrial journalism in this state.” Dis- 
cusses finances of publications, back- 
ground and duties of editors, and con- 
tents of publications. 


RopsBins, ALAN Pitt, Newspapers Today. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1956. 
(Pageant of Progress Series.) 141 pp. 
12s 6d. 

An introduction to the day-by-day run- 
ning of a newspaper office, and to the 
work of journalists and editorial staffs. 
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St. THoMaAs, CHARLES E., How to Get In- 
dustrial and Business Publicity. Phila- 
delphia: Childton Co., 1956. 166 pp. 
The author gives a detailed account of 
how to organize and run industrial and 
business publicity. Aimed particularly 
toward smaller firms. 

SAMPSON, ANTHONY, Drums, the News- 
paper that Won the Heart of Africa. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957. $3.50. 
An account of the journalistic growth 
and development of an all-African peri- 
odical, written by an Englishman who 
served as editor for three and a half 
years. 

SETTEL, IRVING, Best Television Humor of 

the Year. New York: A. A. Wyn, 1956. 
$2. 
Comedy scripts that have been TV hits 
on the shows of such stars as Steve 
Allen, Perry Como, Martha Raye and 
others. 

A Study of Printed Advertising Rating 
Methods. New York: Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, 1956. 3 volumes. 
Volume I, Issue readers according to 
aided recall and recognition methods; 
Volume II, Advertising ratings obtained 
by the aided recall, recognition and 
reader interest methods; Volume III, 
Advertisements studied and summary of 
ratings obtained by the aided recall, 
recognition and reader interest methods. 

A Study of Seven Publications: Their Au- 

diences and Reading Days. New York, 
Advertising Research Foundation, 1957. 
(Report No. 3.) 
“Possessions and purchases” of readers 
of Good Housekeeping, Life, Reader’s 
Digest, Look, McCall's, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and This Week. Part of a 
series conducted for Reader’s Digest by 
Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 


Television is Yours. Los Angeles: National 

Association for Better Radio and Televi- 
sion, 882 Victoria Avenue, 1956. 55 
pp. $1.00. 
A pamphlet briefing the layman as to 
what he should know about television — 
how to evaluate programs and make his 
voice heard, facts about codes, censor- 
ship and criticism, and certain facts 
about children and TV. 

35 Annual of Advertising Editorial Art 
and Design 1956. Art Directors Club of 


New York. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1956. 385 pp. $12.50. 


In eight sections: Color; Advertising 
layout; Advertising art; Editorial layout; 
Editorial art; Posters; Point of sale; Di- 
rect mail booklets, TV art. An introduc- 
tion reports the Art Directors Club’s 
first visual communications conference. 


Trademark Management: A Guide for 


Businessmen. New York: The United 
States Trademark Association, 1956. 130 
$5.00. 

“Here is a book that tells you what to 
look for in a trademark and what to 
avoid. It outlines the steps you have to 
take to create, register and protect a 
trademark. . . . It defines what is not 
registrable. In a word, it covers the sub- 
ject of trademarks comprehensively for 
the information and everyday application 
of the non-legal mind.” 


U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, SUB- 


COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, Availability 
of Information from Federal Depart- 
ments and Agencies. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1956. Parts 1-3. 
Hearings. Part I: Panel Discussion with 
editors, et al; Part II: Civil Service Com- 
mission, Post Office, Treasury, Agricul- 
ture; Part III: Panel discussion with 
legal experts. 


U.S. House oF REPRESENTATIVES, CoM- 


MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
The Right of Congress to Obtain Infor- 
mation from the Executive and from 
Other Agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1956. 25 pp. 

“Study by the staff of the committee on 
government operations.” 


U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 


MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Investigation of So-Called “Blacklisting” 
of the Entertainment Industry - Report 
of the Fund of the Republic, Inc. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1956. 

Hearings on John Cogley’s Report on 
Blacklisting in motion pictures, radio 
and television, which he made for the 
Fund of the Republic. 


U.S. Houszk OF REPRESENTATIVES, SUB- 


COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Communications Act Amendments. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1956. 


(Continued on page 288) 
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A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 


Assisted by Norris G. Davis, Texas (General Maga- 
zines); J. Russell Heitman, Denver (Community 
Newspapers); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro 
Journalism); Daniel F. Wozniak, Florida State (Ra- 
dio and Television). 








Spokesmen for the press, who at first had been divided in their reactions to 
Secretary Dulles’ forbidding newsmen to enter China, this quarter spoke up in a 
growing voice of opposition to the ban. Several analysts found Dulles’ reasons for 
his order unsatisfying and contradictory. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, which cancelled the program of one news 
analyst and censured another on grounds that they violated the network’s “objec- 
tivity” policy, was criticized. The episode was compared to a similar occurrence 
involving CBS commentator Cecil Brown in 1943. 

The first studies of press coverage of the 1956 presidential campaign began to 
appear, with some indication that analysts were not in agreement as to the mean- 
ing of “one-party press.” 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. 
Merc., American Mercury; ASJSA Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Irn. Crin., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., Business 
Week; Bdcstg., Broadcasting-Telecasting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild 
Rep., Guild Reporter; J. Bdcstg., Journal of Broadcasting; J. Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, Jour- 
nalism Quarterly; Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; NYT Mag., New York Times 
Magazine; New Rep., New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; NR, Nieman Reports; Nswk., News- 
week; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; PR, Public Relations; 
PR Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; 
Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; 
State Dept. Bul., U.S. Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News 
& World Report. 


Advertising —Critics rub ad lingo on cat, then lick it 


ALDERSON, Wroe. Advertisers urged to Off. Ad. Age 28:3 p3 Jan. 21. 


follow path of rational problem solving Toten aaa P - . aed anal oe:at ot 
rather than of instinctive drives. Ad. ar etd a 
Age 28:9 p81 March 4. —Gibraltar-like, commission system 
ANONYMous. Biow, Scheideler & Beck weathers first year under decree. Ad. 
foldings highlighted turbulent agency Age 28:8 p164 Feb. 25. 
year. Ad. Age 28:8 pi51 Feb. 25. The year found no sustained assault on 
Outstanding events of 1956 in advertis- the 15% ad agency commission system, 
ing agencies are reviewed. leaders indicate. 


> 
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—Outdoor men decry threat to cut road 
subsidy. Ad. Age 28:12 pl March 25. 
Outdoor advertisers criticize government 
plan to cut subsidies to states that do 
not regulate billboards on new inter- 
state roads. 

—Political gifts by admen were 100% 

GOP, senate finds. Ad. Age 28:5 pl 
Feb. 4. 
Senate subcommittee reports that 1956 
political campaign contributions from 
advertising agency leaders went to Re- 
publican party. 

CRICHTON, JOHN. 34 agencies in “over 
$25,000,000” group billed $2,396,400,- 
000 in 1956. Ad. Age 28:8 pl Feb. 25. 
Includes charts of net profits of adver- 
tising agencies, 1946 to 1955, pp. 86, 
114. 

FINGAL, WALLY. Highway ad-ban propos- 
als called threat to all advertising. PI 
258:13 p28 March 29. 

Outdoor advertising proponents give ar- 
guments for permitting billboards on 
new national highway system. 

HOUGHTON, DALE. Marketing costs: what 
ratio to sales? PI 258:5 p23 Feb. 1. 
Study shows consumer-goods advertisers 
invest 3% of sales in advertising, and 
industrial advertisers, 0.8%. 

LaRMON, SicurD S. Y&R’s Larmon de- 
plores billings as measure of agen 
quality. Ad. Age 28:8 p160 Feb. 25. 
Total billings of an agency are only one 
clue to quality, agency president says. 

MEAD, MARGARET. The worm of self-con- 

sciousness in American culture. Ad. 
Age 28:10 p71 March 11. 
Advertising makes Americans aware of 
their conformity today, although they 
conform less than previously, anthro- 
pologist says. 

Moses, ROBERT. The new super-high- 
ways: blessing or blight? Harper’s 214: 
1281 p27 Dec. 

Outdoor advertising, unless controlled, 
will blight natural beauty on new fed- 
eral roads, Moses holds. 

PoLitz, ALFRED. Science and truth in 
marketing research. Harv. Bus. Rev. 
35:1 p117 Jan.-Feb. 

Marketing managers need to know what 
customers will do, and how many will 
do how much. 

Weiss, E. B. How manufacturers will feel 
the marketing impact of the electronic 
communications revolution. Ad. Age 
28:7 p61 Feb. 18. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


—NMarketing and advertising to be vastly 
affected by revolution in electronic 
communications. Ad. Age 28:5 p65 
Feb. 4. 


Community Journalism 

ANONYMous. Shoppers: cancerous growth 
or aid to advertisers? Natl. Pub. 37:1 
p7? Jan. 

Four speakers tell their views on panel 
at NEA fall meeting. 

Hai, W. Eart. No longer prints every 
letter to editor. Iowa Pub. 29:1 p4 
Jan. 

Mason City editor considers their indis- 
criminate use irresponsible journalism. 
LonG, HowarD R. Wage policies of week- 
ly newspapers inconsistent, WNB sur- 
vey discloses, Natl. Pub. 37:1 p11 Jan. 
Many deviations in pay in front office 
jobs, tabulation of returns from 1,252 

non-dailies shows. 

MERRILL, JoHN C. Students question fu- 
ture of jobs in weekly field. Iowa Pub. 
29:1 p3 Jan. 

Munson, CHARLES R. How to make your 
promotions pay off. Mo. Press News 
25:1 p7 Jan. 

PETERSON, WitBuR. Weeklies must sell 
themselves. Iowa Pub. 29:2 p3 Feb. 
Compilation of market data should be 
major effort in weekly newspaper field. 

Wess, DonaLp L. Rebirth of the weekly 
is becoming a reality. PNPA Press Bul- 
letin 28:11 p17 Feb. 

Pennsylvania editor says momentous 
change is creeping into publication of 
weekly newspapers. 


Courts and Law of the Press 

Huston, LutHer. The supreme court and 
its critics. NR 11:1 p19 Jan. 

Veteran Washington correspondent calls 
for better press support for and under- 
standing of the supreme court. 

MILter, Justin. The broadcasters’ stand: 
a question of fair trial and free infor- 
mation. J. Bdcstg. 1:1 p3 Winter. 
Section devoted to text of Canon 35 of 
American Bar Association, broadcasters’ 
arguments against courtroom photogra- 
phy ban, and editorial reply by Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Mirage. Time 69:8 p66 
Feb. 25. 
Censorship of TV commentators. 








Articles in American Magazines 


BINGHAM, Barry. Press should welcome 

salvos from Wechsler. ASNE Bul. No. 
396 p9 March. 
Six editors respond to charges by James 
Wechsler that press is owned by Repub- 
licans who fix the rules of U.S. political 
debate. 

LINDsTROM, Carl E. Cavalier journalism. 
ASNE Bul. No. 394 p13 Jan. 

A case study in news distortion, from 
slight headline error to major misinter- 
pretation in story. 

ROTHENBERG, IGNAZ. Newspaper 
against privacy. NR 11:1 p41 Jan. 

SELDES, GILBERT. Bad manners and good 
rules. Sat. Rev. 40:11 p28 March 16. 
Critic says CBS’ disciplining news anal- 
ysts is unwarranted interference, and no 
line between opinion and interpretation 
can be drawn. 

SHEFRIN, Davip. Forum reviews Middle 
East crisis and appraises news coverage. 
Quill 45:3 p10 March. 

Six newsmen assess Suez crisis coverage 
in Overseas Press Club “Responsibility 
in Communications” panel. 

WECHSLER, JAMES A. “I speak with some 

passion .. .” ASNE Bul. No. 395 pS 
Feb. 
Editor says the American press is 
“owned and operated by Republicans 
who fix the rules of U.S. political de- 
bate.” 


Editorial Methods and Writing 

ANONYMOUS. Reading for editorial back- 

ground. Msthd. 9:2 p53 Spring. 

List of occasional and periodical back- 

ground literature in business and eco- 

nomics, compiled and annotated by 

Prof. J. E. Gerald for editorial writers. 
—Rover boys rewarded. Time 69:14 p67 

April 8. 

Two reporters prove that their newspa- 

per is still the watchdog of Portland, 

Ore. 


—TV on the spot. Time 69:7 p38 Feb. 
18. 


sins 


Report on station KTYVT’s (Salt Lake 
City) handling of televising the Utah 
State prison riot. 

BROWNE, MILLARD C. How to get fast ac- 
tion with an editorial. Msthd. 9:2 p19 
Spring. 

Case study in effects of a short cam- 
paign. 

CARPENTER, CLIFFORD E. “Dear editor”— 
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meet “dear reader.” Msthd. 9:2 pl 

Spring. 
A newspaper chooses 100 best letters to 
the editor during the 1956 political cam- 
paign, and honors the authors at a ban- 
quet. 

Horcuxiss, L. D., et al. Flight to the sub- 
urbs. ASNE Bul. No. 394 p7 Jan. 
What nine newspapers are doing to cov- 
er the expanding news of suburbia. 

JANSON, DonaLD D. New York Times 
election survey came close. NR XI:1 
p8 Jan. 

The Times’ use of a team of reporters 
covering each state before the 1956 
elections is described and evaluated. 

KELLY, FRANK K. The press and the Fund 
for the Republic. NR XI:1 p33 Jan. 
Newsman-employee of the Fund finds 
some press treatment of Fund activities 
to be “prejudiced journalism at its 
worst,” and some to be competent. 


ManarFFey, J. Q. What’s wrong with my 
crusading technique? ASNE Bul. No. 
396 p7 March. 

Editor gets called “Blue-nose” more 
than “White Knight’ for his crusade 
against sin. 

Mintz, Harotp K. Technical writing. 
NR 11:1 p22 Jan. 

Technical publications editor describes 
the field of technical writing. 

SIMON, PavuL. Better news coverage of 
legislatures needed to vitalize state gov- 
ernment. Quill 45:3 p6 March. 

Poll of legislators in 48 states on legis- 
lative press coverage elicits almost 50% 
response. 

TRESCOTT, PAUL. Nationwide team of ex- 
perts—why not use it? Msthd. 9:2 p25 
Spring. 

An editor canvasses other editors im- 
mediately after election, to learn the 
factors in surprising election results. 


Education for Journalism 


ANONyMous. CBS and NBC create radio- 
TV fellowships. E&P 90:3 p34 Jan. 12. 
CBS plan will send eight newsmen an- 
nually to Columbia University; NBC 
will send newsman abroad. 

BENTEL, DwicuT. Liberal education? We 
are for it; what is it? E&P 90:10 pi3 
March 2. 

Professor says there is little agreement 
on the ingredients of a liberal educa- 
tion, and urges that curriculum “meet 
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the specific educational needs of tomor- 
row’s editors.” 

HopkKINS, ERNEST JEROME. Educational 
approach to supervision of college news- 
papers. NCCPA Review 2:1 p4 Jan. 
Publications adviser describes a system 
based on professional training and “self- 
responsibility of students.” 

JANDOLI, RUSSELL J. Journalism education 
and the social sciences. JQ 34:1 p63 
Winter. 

Motr, FRANK LuTHER. Education for 
journalism. ASNE Bul. No. 394 p6 
Jan. 

Veteran journalism educator gives his 
“four-point creed” for journalism edu- 
cation. 

PERKIN, ROBERT L. Working press—back 

to school. NR 11:1 p50 Jan. 
Working journalists’ summer study pro- 
gram at University of Colorado—“mod- 
estly similar to the Nieman fellowships” 
—is described. 

WEIGLE, CLIFFORD F. Influence of high 
school journalism on choice of career. 
JQ 34:1 p39 Winter. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 
Carty, JAMES W. Jr. The Loma tribe is 


in the know. NR XI:1 p31 Jan. 

The Loma Weekly, only non-English 
paper in Liberia, helps tie the people of 
32 villages together and to the country. 


HOCHBERGER, SIMON. IAPA and_ the 
search for freedom. JQ 34:1 p80 Win- 
ter. 

Kuropa, Kazuo. Reporting on commu- 
nist China in Japan. NR 11:1 p3 Jan. 
Japanese people get little news of China 
because Japan’s newspapers have no re- 
porters there. 

Levitsky, SERGE L. Soviet law and the 
press. JQ 34:1 p51 Winter. 

MarTIN, L. JoHN. New foreign periodi- 
cals show interest in research. JQ 34:1 
p58 Winter. 

MILLER, BARBARA. Paris daily is dying 
slow death in freeze. E&P 90:4 p65 
Jan. 26. 

UP correspondent says Le Monde faces 
death as result of government's order 
not to increase its circulation price. 

OLIVER, ROBERT T. Present-day newspa- 
pers in the Republic of Korea. JQ 34:1 
p85 Winter. 

PEARSON, LESTER B. Canada’s new press 
awards. NR 11:1 pS Jan. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Canada’s secretary of state for external 
affairs summarizes his criticisms of the 
press. 

RANDOM, Mark. British lose interest in 
general interest magazines; women’s, 
how-to books prosper. Ad. Age 28:10 
p58 March 11. 

Circulation of certain British magazines 
declined in late 1956. 

SCHNEIDER, MAARTEN. Some aspects of 
the Netherlands daily press. JQ 34:1 
p74 Winter. 


Government and Press 


AnonyMous. ASNE and Guild ask end 
of China barrier. E&P 90:8 p13 Feb. 
23. 

News groups ask State Department to 
revoke its ban on newsmen’s travel in 
China. 

—Dulles talks with press leaders about 
China ban. E&P 90:10 p10 March 2. 
Newspaper, magazine, and radio mana- 
gers talk with Secretary of State about 
his order against entry of newsmen into 
China. 

—Gutterdammerung? Time 69:10 p67 
March 11. 

State investigating committee learns 
how “smutty magazines” dig out the 
dirt. 

—Legislators drive to limit political spend- 

ing; parties disagree on how. Ad. Age 
28:6 pl Feb. 11. 
Congressional committee report indi- 
cates that advertising in 1956 elections 
totalled $18,000,000, with $10,000,000 
for radio and TV. 

—News barrier appeal system ineffective. 
E&P 90:13 p47 March 23. 

Complaints against government secrecy, 
brought under Eisenhower's appeals 
procedure, result in little or no change. 

—Shoe-leather man. Time 69:10 p52 
March 11. 

A radio-TV reporter's effort to cover 
New York’s council meetings. 

—Should George do it? Time 69:12 

March 25. 
Report on feelings of Alfred Friendly, 
managing editor of Washington Post 
and Times Herald, that newsmen should 
not take part in politics. 

—Split votes mark FCC’s moves in de- 
intermixing UHF, VHF by areas. Ad. 
Age 28:9 pl March 4. 

FCC votes to create six all-uhf markets 
and increase vhf service in four areas. 
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—Worthy, backed by ACLU, set for tilt 
with Dulles. E&P 90:7 p9 Feb. 16. 
Baltimore Afro-American reporter, aft- 
er trip to China despite State Depart- 
ment’s order to stay out, receives sup- 
port of ACLU in his plan to fight to 
retain passport. 

BARRETT, EDwarD W. Diplomacy, press, 

and China. Sat. Rev. 40:10 p22 March 
9. 
State department ban on U.S. reporters’ 
going to China is analyzed in detail and 
judged “ill-advised” by former assistant 
secretary of state. 


BuTLER, JAMES J. Moss aiming at policy 

of “papa-knows-best.” E&P 90:10 p54 
March 2. 
Rep. Moss says secrecy in government 
stems from attitude of “papa knows 
best,” and lists some areas of declining 
secrecy. 

Isaacs, NORMAN. Your stake in a free 
press. NCCPA Review 2:1 p8 Jan. 
Editor marshals cases of secrecy at all 
levels of government which indicate that 
the nation “is not nearly as democratic 
as it once was.” 

RESTON, JAMES. Secretary Dulles on the 
press. Guild Rep. 24:5 p4 Feb. 22. 
Head of New York Times Washington 
bureau summarizes and criticizes Secre- 
tary of State’s reasons for ordering U.S. 
newsmen to stay out of China. 

STROUT, RICHARD L. Government by leak. 
New Rep. 136:3 p8 Jan. 21. 

Author says anonymous sources, not of- 
ficial spokesmen, now give public the 
facts. 

Wotrr, Mites H. Those visiting journal- 
ists. ASNE Bul. No. 395 pl Feb. 
State Department program of placing 
foreign journalists on American news- 
papers is generally favored by editors 
involved. 


History and Biography 


Mott, FRANK LUTHER. The magazine 
called “Success.” JQ 34:1 p46 Winter. 
SAMUELS, CHARLES E. Irving Bacheller’s 

pioneer syndicate. JQ 34:1 p90 Winter. 


Labor Relations and Press 


Brown, Howard J. Some comments on 
arbitration in the newspaper industry. 
JQ 34:1 p19 Winter. 

Coxg, I. W. Reasons for shortage of press 
personnel. E&P 90:10 p12 March 2. 
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Magazines 


AnonyMous. Crowell-Collier story as 
told to SEC. E&P 90:12 p98 March 16. 
Testimony as to financial operations of 
the late magazine publishing effort is 
condensed. 

MCWILLIAMS, CaREY. Who says so? NR 

11:1 p44 Jan. 
Editor thinks American critical journal 
of opinion may be coming into its own, 
partly because people are becoming 
bored with “standardized, stereotyped 
treatment of the news.” 


Miscellaneous 

ARDREY, ROBERT. Hollywood’s fall into 

virtue. Rep. p13 Feb. 21. 
The author attributes some of the in- 
dustry’s failure to the code which, he 
contends, is withering away the Holly- 
wood legend. 

—Hollywood: the toll of the frenzied for- 
ties. Rep. 16:6 p29 March 21. 

A summary of the tribulations of Holly- 
wood during the 40’s with predictions of 
things to come for the movie industry. 

—Teaching with TV. Life 42:8 p123 Feb. 
25. 

A revolutionary technique may relieve 
the current school crisis. 

FRIENDLY, ALFRED, ef al. You, too, can 
serve on civic committees. ASNE Bul. 
No. 396 pl March. 

The pros and cons of active service on 
civic projects are discussed. 

MABLEY, Jack. Television: teaching’s 
newest tool. Sat. Rev. 40:7 p31 Feb. 
16. 

Writer says educational TV will provide 
a life-saving cushion against mass of 
children asking for education. 

Paz, ALBERTO GAINzA. A free press is the 
instrument which can made modern 
democracy effective. Quill 45:2 p12 
Feb. 

STONE, DESMOND. American scene—from 
down under. NR 11:1 p26 Jan. 

New Zealand newsman’s impressions of 
America, published in his homeland, 
are condensed here. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 
ANONYMous. “Farewell to Chicago.” 
Nswk. 48:18 Oct. 29. 
Purchase of the American by the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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—Sales of daily papers up 1,000,000 a 
day. E&P 90:6 p16 Feb. 9. 
Daily newspaper circulation 
passed 57 million in 1956. 

—2 New York evenings go to 10¢; others 
“watching.” E&P 90:13 p9 March 23. 
Scripps-Howard and Hearst newspapers 
raise per-copy price to 10 cents. 

Lyons, L. M. Sale in two cities. NR 11:1 
pl Jan. 

Post mortems are held for the Boston 
Post and the Chicago American. 

McINTyRE, RoBeRT B. E&P presents: 
ROP color as a newspaper achievement. 
E&P 90:14 p9 March 30. 

Article leads off an issue devoted large- 
ly to use of color process in newspapers. 

Moskow!tz, Mitton. Who killed Col- 
lier’s? Nation 184:1 p3 Jan. 5. 

SELTZER, Louis B., et al. What does an 
editor do when a strike closes his pa- 
per? ASNE Bul. No. 394 p1 Jan. 
Cleveland and Detroit editors describe 
and explain their work and plans during 
strikes. 


in U.S. 


Pictorial Journalism 
Horrett, C. WittiaM. Local pictures 
face stiff competition in fight for atten- 
tion of the reader. Quill 45:2 pil Feb. 
Recommendations are made_ for 
strengthening newspaper picture cover- 
age. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

ANONYMOUS. Martin Luther in Chicago. 

Cmnwl. 65:20 p499 Feb. 15. 
Catholic weekly says Catholic pressure 
caused WGN-TV to cancel Luther film, 
and that such pressure damaged democ- 
racy, Catholic church and Catholic- 
Protestant relations. 

ARPAN, FLoyp. America tells its story be- 
hind Iron Curtain in new “slick” maga- 
zine. Quill 45:1 p9 Jan. 

The story of America Illustrated, which 
reached the USSR in October. 

Lyons, RICHARD L. The big shift in Ne- 
gro voting. NR 11:1 p12 Jan. 

Story from Washington Post and Times 

Herald is reprinted, analyzing the south- 

ern Negro shift to Eisenhower in 1956. 
Public Relations 

ANoNyMous. Closing down the plant: a 
case history. PR Jrnl. 13:2 p6 Feb. 
An oil company turns its plant close- 


down into a “success story” in public 
relations. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


BATEMAN, J. CARROLL. The path to pro- 
fessionalism. PR Jrnl. 13:3 p6 March. 
Public relations people must dedicate 
themselves to the creation of under- 
standing before they can claim to be 
professionals. 

BRODSHAUG, MELVIN, and ARTHUR SMITH 
Jr. Where is the public relations man 
management wants coming from in 
1965. PR Jrnl. 13:1 p14 Jan. 

From professional college programs, 
says an educator; from “training pro- 
grams of our own,” says a PR man. 

Cutuip, Scotr M. The university’s role 
in public relations education. JQ 34:1 
p68 Winter. 

Hopces, WayYNE L. Community relations 
is community responsibility, PR 2:1 
p18 Jan. 

Small, local companies can have the ad- 
vantage over large corporations in com- 
munity relations. 

McCormick, RoBerT L. Public relations 
in Washington. PR 2:1 pl Jan. 

The PR group in Washington is differ- 
entiated from others, and its techniques 
and purposes are described briefly. 

Noyes, CHARLES E. What is an annual 
report supposed to do? PR Jrnl. 13:2 
pi5 Feb. 

Oz1as, BLaKE. London notes on public re- 
lations. PR Jrnl. 13:2 p8 Feb. 

A publisher looks at public relations in 
England. 

Smmon, RAYMOND. PRSA’s 1956 study of 
public relations education. JQ 34:1 p71 
Winter. 

STEPHENSON, Howarp. Can public rela- 
tions be taught in schools? PR Jrnl. 
13:3 p4 March 
Teacher says that PR education is the 
one sufficient answer to policy-making 
and ethical problems of public relations. 

STERN, Epwin B. Getting a job in PR. 
PR 2:1 p8 Jan. 

Various divisions of the PR field require 
widely differing personalities, this job 
placement executive says. 

VAN RIPER, RoBERT A. Neglected public: 
the customer. PR Jrnl. 13:3 pl0 
March. 

Tips on customer relations for the busi- 
ness whose products or services are 
widely offered. 

Witson, E_mo C. Six ideas for public re- 
lations research. PR Jrnl. 13:2 pil 
Feb. 














Radio and Television 
ANONYMous. Automation off to slow 
start but those that use it like it. Bd- 
cstg. 52:3 p68 Jan 21. 
Only 5% of the nation’s radio stations 
use automation, 65% use tapes for de- 
layed remote programs. 
—Canadian TV-viewing parallels U. S. 
PI 258:3 p74 Jan. 18. 
Charts outline TV-radio audience beha- 
vior patterns in Canada. 


—CBS news refutes censorship charges. 
Bdcstg. 52:10 p54 Mar. 11. 
CBS news director says Eric Sevareid’s 
news analysis was cancelled and Ed- 
ward Murrow was censured for violat- 
ing CBS objectivity policy. 

—Craven’s key to TV allocations maze. 
Bdestg. 52:10 p66 Mar. 11. 
Summary of Commander Craven's tele- 
vision allocation plan as outlined to 
Senate Commerce Committee. 


—Cutting the knot. Nswk. 49:3 p90 Jan. 
21. 


Theater owners’ pay-TV system to feed 
first-run movies to viewers via cable in 
Oklahoma. 

—Making money by giving it away. Bd- 
estg. 52:11 p27 Mar. 18. 

Successful television quiz program for- 
mula includes battle of jackpots, intel- 
lectual contestants, scholars for ques- 
tion preparation and answer evaluation. 

—Mirage. Time 69:8 p66 Feb. 25. 

CBS news analysis policy is based on 
old journalistic objective reporting 
“myth.” 

—Nearly $10 million in radio-TV spent in 

political campaigns. Bdcstg. 52:5 p78 
Feb. 4. 
Senate Elections Subcommittee figures 
show campaign total expenditures for 
TV and radio time including breakdown 
by states. 

—Newscast no violation of Sec. 315, says 

FCC. Bdcstg. 52:6 p84 Feb. 11. 
FCC rules WWJ-TV Detroit not bound 
to provide equal time to political candi- 
date whose opponent appeared in a 
filmed news report. 

—Oklahoma judges’ consensus: open 
courtroom doors to TV. Bdestg. 52:7 
p91 Feb. 18. 

Summary of Oklahoma University sur- 

vey findings based on replies from 300 

attorneys and 27 judges. 
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—Shoe leather man. Time 69:10 p52 
Mar. 11. 

On-the-spot reporter forces showdown 
with New York city council on session 
coverage. 

—Switch: Hollywood ascendancy over TV 
seen by Wall St. firm. Bdcstg. 52:7 p44 
Feb. 18. 

Stronger Hollywood participation in tel- 
evision strengthens earning and dividend 
prospects for motion picture investors. 

—Touchy issues: how WRCA-TV pre- 
sents them. Bdecstg. 52:4 p80 Jan. 28. 
Authorities discuss homosexuality, anti- 
semitism, prejudice, segregation and 
other delicate issues on “The Open 
Mind” program. 

—TV now loses to theaters, says Sind- 
linger. Ad. Age 28:6 p2 Feb. 11. 
Movie audience decline is checked when 
television set ownership in a community 
reaches 70%, speaker holds. 

—TV on the spot. Time 69:7 p38 Feb. 
18. 

KTVT’s live TV coverage of Utah pris- 
on riot is spectacular TV journalism 
first. 

—Martin Luther in Chicago. Cmnwl. 65: 

20 p499 Feb. 15. 
Catholic weekiy says Catholic pressure 
caused WGN-TV to cancel Luther film, 
and that such pressure damaged democ- 
racy, Catholic church and Catholic- 
Protestant relations. 

—TV’s obligation to the public. Tide 31:3 
p16 Feb. 8. 

Summary of advertisers’ opinions and 
attitudes toward network coverage of 
important news events. 

—Two million tipsters. Bdcestg. 52:6 p98 
Feb. 11. 

Radio station pays listeners for usable 
news tips. 

—U. S. now has 38.7 million TV homes, 
B-T estimates. Bdcstg. 52:3 p40 Jan. 
21. 

New figures on dimensions of television. 

—WDAY-TV obeys Sec. 315, gets sued. 
Bdestg. 52:6 p27 Feb. 4. 

Article quotes excerpts from uncensored 
filmed speech of independent candidate 
in North Dakota senatorial campaign. 

BRECHNER, JosEePH L. “Thought” dimen- 
sion. Bdcstg. 52:1 p90 Jan. 7. 
Maryland station successfully broadcasts 
editorials and finds “radio must not 
only sing and talk and amuse, it must 
also think.” 
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FRINK, WILLIAM. Few leisure moments 
for one-man sports staff on radio and 
TV station. Quill 45:1 p8 Jan. 

Hitt, HucH. “Ear on Chicago” program 
shows value of radio as information 
medium. Quill 45:2 p9 Feb. 
Documentary uses on-the-spot sounds 
and narration. 

Katz, JosePpH. Ah, come on, fellows, peo- 

ple don’t talk that way! Ad Age 28:3 
p63 Jan. 21. 
Television and radio commercials are 
artificial, unbelievable “and some down- 
right laughable.” A “good writing” cure 
is recommended. 

LANGMAN, ANNE W. Television. Nation 
184:5 p106 Feb. 2. 

CBS Moscow beat is constant search 
for grain of truth in propaganda chaff. 

—Television. Nation 184:1 p26 Jan. 5. 
Mike Wallace’s “Night Beat” interview 
technique is a combination of psycho- 
analyst's unexpected question and law- 
yer’s cross examination. 

—Television. Nation 184:9 p195 Mar. 2. 
Television news has found no satisfac- 
tory format of its own and unsuccess- 
fully imitates other media. 

—Television. Nation 184:11 p 242 Mar. 
16. 

Television news should stop trying to be 
entertainment and start trying to be 
valid journalism. 

MABLEY, Jack. Television: teaching’s 
newest tool. Sat. Rev. 40:7 p31 Feb. 
16. 

A pattern is emerging in education’s use 
of television. 

MALL, RICHARD M. The place of pro- 
gramming philosophy in competitive ra- 
dio today. J. Bdcstg. 1:1 p21 Winter. 
Programming philosophy among broad- 
casters ranges from simple music-news 
formula to no programming concept. 

MILLER, JusTIN. The broadcasters’ stand: 
a question of fair trial and free infor- 
mation. J. Bdcstg. 1:1 p3 Winter . 
Section devoted to text of Canon 35 of 
American Bar Association, broadcasters’ 
arguments against the courtroom pho- 
tography ban, and editorial reply by 
American Bar Association Journal. 

SELDES, GILBERT. Bad manners and good 
rules. Sat. Rev. 40:11 p28 Mar. 16. 
Critic calls timidity in broadcasting, 
such as cancelling programs for fear of 
offending, a crime against the people. 
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SHAYON, RoBerT Lewis. A knell for 

“Ding Dong School.” Sat. Rev. 40:6 
p28 Feb. 9. 
Critic says network failure to support 
children’s program gives “hollow ring” 
to network explanation for program 
termination. 

—Blue velvet behind the Iron Curtain. 
Sat. Rev. 40:12 p26 Mar. 23. 
Censorship and broadcasting from a 
telephone booth are among the hazards 
of the CBS and NBC Moscow beat. 

SurpLey, Cart L. Radio and television 
law. J. Bdestg. 1:1 p57 Winter. 
Article reviews legal principles adapted 
to radio and television problems includ- 
ing privacy, defamation, unfair compe- 
tition, copyright and contracts to broad- 
cast. 

SWEENEY, KEVIN B. Radio and the de- 
mise of Collier's. TV 14:2 p29 Feb. 
Magazine concept in radio selling and 
TV programming cuts into magazine 
revenue. 

Wiese, Gernart D. An historical setting 

for television journalism. J. Bdcstg. 1:1 
p33 Winter. 
Article explores role of television news 
and public affairs broadcasting within 
context of the historical development 
of American democracy. 


Survey Technique and Media Analysis 


BRINTON, James E. Subscriber vs. non- 
subscriber method for studyine effects. 
JQ 34:1 p92 Winter. 

CaRTER, Roy E. Segregation and the 
news: a regional content study. JQ 34: 
1 p3 Winter. 

Erwin, Ray. “One-party press” found in 

survey by university. E&P 90:14 pil 
March 30. 
Study of 21 daily newspapers indicates 
that the press appears to be devoted to 
a single philosophy of government, pro- 
fessor reports. 

TURNBULL, GEORGE STANLEY Jr. Report- 
ing of the war in Indo-China: a cri- 
tique. JQ 34:1 p87 Winter. 

Westley, Bruce H. and Matcoim S. 
MACLEAN Jr. A conceptual model for 
communications research. JQ 34:1 p31 
Winter. 

Wiccins, J. Russe_t. The Washington 
Post measured its campaign coverage: 
found they came out even. NR 11:1 
p7 Jan. 











A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


January, February and March 1957 
Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Indiana (Latin America) 








Government subsidies to Agence France-Presse, the French national news 
agency, ceased at the beginning of this year when the senate enacted a law setting 
up an autonomous board of directors comprising French newspaper editors to 
control AFP. To make up for the loss in revenue, France’s 146 dailies are being 
charged 30% more for the news service. More press freedom was reported from 
Poland; the New York Times, for example, is back on sale in that country. Egypt 
lifted its censorship early in January. Apart from these two instances, govern- 
mental pressures have increased. A Cyprus newspaper was fined for publishing 
something “contrary to the public order.” A Turkish editor was sent to prison for 
one month for violating the press laws. In London the editor of the Sunday 
Express, charged with contempt of Parliament for an editorial suggesting politics 
in the gas rationing, was forced to apologize to the Commons. Chile jailed a news- 
paperman under its anti-Communist laws, and Jordan banned all Communist 
propaganda publications. Puris police seized an issue of the Communist Humanité 
and a government probe of the paper was begun because it had charged French 
atrocities in Algeria. The Soviet Union expelled INS newsman C. H. Klensch for 
“spreading anti-Soviet literature.” The West German government announced plans 
to control official news outlets and foreign correspondents’ access to Ministers. 
In Cuba censorship was imposed in the face of military revolts. The censors used 
column-wide ink rollers and clipped articles out of U.S. newspapers and maga- 
zines dealing with the revolt. 


Publications cited: E, YEcho de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); G, Gazette (Leiden); HA, 
Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); KP, Kwartalnik Prasoznawczy (Warsaw); 
NDP, Neue Deutsche Presse (Berlin, East Zone); NN, Newspaper News (Sydney); RMT, Radiomania 
Television (Havana); SR, Archives de Sociologie des Religions (Paris); VU, Vida Universitaria (Mon- 
terrey, Mexico); WPN, World’s Press News (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag 
(Bad Godesberg). 


International Only since World War Il have newspa- 
WEGHORN, ERWIN. Weltbilanz 1956: pers in the Gold Coast, Nigeria and 
Massnahmen der Gewalt gegen die Ver- Sierra Leone been on a business basis. 
teidiger der Pressefreiheit. ZV 54:1 pl SmrrH, S. N. Hype. Ghana can offer re- 
Jan. 1. sponsible media. WPN 57:1460 p24 
Fewer states introduced restrictive laws Mar. 8. 
governing the press than in 1955. Analysis of the media in the new state 
Africa of Ghana. 
West Africa Asia 
LecuM, Couin. The press in West Africa. China (Communist) 
IPI 5:11 pl Mar. HOFFMANN, ARNOLD. Besuch in einer 
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chinesischen Zeitungssetzerei. NDP 11: 
1 p26 Jan. 
Describes how Chinese newspapers are 
handset. 

Japan 

TAKAMATSU, TOICHIRO. Press and panic. 
G 2:3 p133 n.d. 
How the Japanese press handled the 
“tuna scare.” 

Europe (East) 


General 


Scumipt, Dretricw. Bourgeois press re- 
search and socialist research. KP 1956: 
1 p13 n.d. 
Press research from the Marxist view- 
point defined. 


Germany (Democratic Republic) 

ANonyMous. “Intellektuelle sind das 
Grab des Sozialismus.” ZV 54:4 p91 
Feb. 20. 

Problems of newspapermen 
Germany. 

Lowack, ALFRED. Haben unsere Zeit- 
ungen ein Gesicht? NDP 11:1 p16 Jan. 
Comparison of the makeup of East 
German newspapers. 


Poland 

ADAMCzYK, Jerzy. The beginnings of 
Polish periodicals. KP 1956:2 p45 n.d. 
Traces the history of the Polish press. 

KAFEL, MIECzyYSLAW. The press as a new 
field of scientific research. KP 1956:1 
p5 n.d. 

Polish research achievements in the field 
of journalism. 

KLImes, VLADIMIR. Le probléme de la 
méthodologie des recherches sur I’his- 
toire de la presse. KP 1957:1 p84 n.d. 
Methodology for historical research in 
journalism. 

LaM, ANDRZEJ. Quelle liberté de la 
presse. KP 1957:1 p5 n.d. 

Freedom of the Polish press has recent- 
ly undergone a transformation. 

LoJex, Jerzy. Le premier proces contre 
la presse & Varsovie. KP 1957:1 p31 
n.d. 

First Polish case involving freedom of 
the press. 


U.S.S.R. 


A. L. La presse de l'Union soviétique 4 
un tournant décisif. E 12:315 p38 Feb. 
1. 

A profound change is occurring in the 
Soviet press. Circulations are dropping, 
languages are decreasing. 


in East 
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Yugoslavia 

Krausz, GrorG. Bei jugoslawischen Re- 
dakteuren als Gast. NDP 10:12 pi2 
Dec. (1956). 
A visit to a Yugoslav newspaper. 


Europe (West) 
Austria 


LoRENZ, KAROLINE. Oesterreichs Presse 
und die Neutralitét. G 2:3 p173 nd. 
The press of a small state like Austria 
has a hard time keeping itself from im- 
pinging upon the state’s expressed neu- 
trality. 

France 

Anonymous. Loi No. 57-32 du 10 janvier 
1957 portant statut de l’Agence France- 
Presse. E 12:315 p13 Feb. 1. 

Law making the French news agency, 
AFP, an autonomous, non-governmental 
organization. 

FAUCHER, JEAN-ANDRE. Le quatrieme pou- 
voir 1830-1930. E 12:312 p19 Dec. 15 
(1956); 12:313 p15 Jan. 1; 12:314 p13 
Jan. 15; 12:315 p15 Feb. 1; 12:316 p17 
Feb. 15. 

Continuation of the 
French press (1831-35). 

FLAMENT, Maurice. Les études du 
marché appliquées aux supports de 
presse. E 12:314 p27 Jan. 15. 

Market research has a practical applica- 
tion for newspapers. 

HAaicHT, JoHN McV. Jr. The Paris press 
(1938): Mirror of a French tragedy. 
G 2:3 p150 n.d. 

The Paris press took the lead in setting 
the political tone in France in the 
1930s. 

LAZAREFF, PIERRE. The use of news pho- 
tos. IPI 5:10 pl Feb. 

Editing news pictures in France. 

MAITRE, Jacques. Sociologie des religions 
et sociologie de la presse. SR 1956:1 
pi29 Jan.-June (1956). 

Shows the connection between the soci- 
ology of religion and the sociology of 
the press. 

Germany (Federal Republic) 

Anonymous. Archiv fiir Presserecht. ZV 
54:5 p15 Mar. 1. 

Entire issue devoted to press laws of 
Germany, 1945-56. 

BorHM, ErRIcH. Pressedienste in Bonn. 
NDP 10:12 p8 Dec. (1956). 

Party news agencies in West Germany 
discussed and attacked, many confiden- 
tial news letters exist. 


history of the 
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CzepuK, Harri. Agypten, Ungarn und 
die Bonner Pressefreiheit. NDP 10:12 
pl Dec. (1956). 

Accuses the West German press of bi- 
ased reporting of events in Egypt and 
Hungary. 

DoviraT, Emm. Die publizistische Per- 
sdnlichkeit. G 2:3 p155 n.d. 

The “publicist” of today attempts to 
raise capital through high circulations 
and sensation. 

FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. Les journaux il- 
lustrés en Allemagne. E 12:312 p16 
Dec. 15 (1956). 

The illustrated press of Germany. 

JAENECKE, WALTHER. Urspriinge und Auf- 
gaben eines Presserates (II). ZV 54:1 
p3 Jan. 1. 

Discusses the duties of a possible Ger- 
man press commission. 

PerK, WiLLy. Pressepolitik im 
Krieg. NDP 11:1 pl Jan. 
Accuses West German press of cold 
war propaganda. 

RUCKMANN, KuRT. 

NDP 


kalten 


Die Herolde der 
10:12 p4 Dec. 


Kriegspartei. 
(1956). 
“Warmongering” in the West German 
press during the Egyptian crisis. 
SCHULTE, Marcet. Germany: Fifth col- 


umn correspondence. IPI 5:10 p5 Feb. 
Diplomatic pressure during the Suez 
crisis. 

Great Britain 

ANONYMOUS. Press citical of public rela- 
tions set-up in England. NN 29:3 pl 
Jan. 

Britain’s former Postmaster General ap- 
pointed coordinator of information ser- 
vices at home and abroad. 

—Newspaper treatment of the Royal 
Family. NN 29:4 p10 Feb. 

British Press Council dissatisfied with 
service given to the press by palace of- 
ficials. 

—Press still a powerful advertising me- 
dium—despite ITV. WPN 57:1453 p23 
Jan. 18. 

Impact of Britain’s commercial TV on 
the press after eight months of opera- 
tion. 

—“The Times” calls for “new ways” to 
keep press alive. WPN 57:1454 p32 
Jan. 25. 

CoLQuuHoun, IAIN. Streikabwehr durch die 
“Free Press Society.” ZV 54:2 p33 Jan. 
15. 

The Free Press Society provides facili- 
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ties for producing a newspaper during a 
strike. 

Gestritz, Franz. Die Herren der Fleet 
Street. NDP 11:1 p9 Jan. 
Description of the British newspaper 
chains, and analysis of the British press 
from the Communist point of view. 

Hopkins, ToM. News pictures in the Brit- 
ish press. IPI 5:11 p.3 Mar. 
Picture editing on British dailies. 

WEGHORN, ERwWIN. Grossbritannien auf 
der Suche nach einer neuen Informa- 
tionspolitik. ZV 54:3 p59 Feb. 1. 
Britain is searching for a new informa- 
tion policy. 

Sweden 

SVAHNSTROM, BERTIL. Sale of Swedish 
newspapers causes deep shifts. IPI 5:11 
p3 Mar. 
Liberals take over Svenska Morgonbla- 
det. 


Latin America 

Argentina 

LABHARDT, Ricco. Measuring Argentine 
press’s new freedom. IPI 5:10 p5 Feb. 
Freedom of expression has returned in 
Argentina. 

British West Indies 

ANONYMous. Caribbean Radio is heard 
by a million. WPN 57:1456 p29 Feb. 
8. 
Commercial broadcasting popular in 
British West Indies, survey finds. 

Colombia 

SzuLc, TaD. Report from Colombia. IPI 
5:10 p6 Feb. 
Colombian newspapers are enjoying an 
unaccustomed degree of freedom. 

BALLESTE, ANTONIO. Noticiario de la tv y 
de la radio nacional. RMT 21:3 (sic.) 
pi8 Mar. 
Cuban announcers scoring successes on 
television in Colombia. 

Costa Rica 

ANONYMOUS. Periodista agredido. 
30:770 p31 Feb. 4. 
Unknown gunman shoots Mariano Sanz, 
reporter for Diario de Costa Rica; po- 
lice find no motive as yet. 

Cuba 

ANONYMOUS. Suspension de garantias. 
HA 30:768 p27 Jan. 21. 
To combat rebels, Cuban president sus- 
pends freedom of the press during the 
Jan. 15—Feb. 26 period. 

Ecuador 

DUENAS, WIGBERTO. New start for Ecua- 


HA 
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dor papers. IPI 5:10 p3 Feb. 
First national conference of the press 
held in Ecuador. 

Mexico 

ALBA, VicToR. Frontier journalism in 
Mexican provincial press. IPI 5:11 p6 
Mar. 

Editor of Excelsior analyzes Mexican 
provincial press. 

ANONYMous. Caravana de television. HA 
30:770 p54 Feb. 4. 

Mobile closed-circuit video unit to tour 
hinterlands to acquaint rural Mexicans 
with TV. 

—La crisis. HA 30:775 p9 Mar. 11. 
Review of constitutional history in- 
cludes reproductions of 1857 newspa- 
pers El Estandarte Nacional, Diario de 
Avisos, and El Tiempo. 

—Leopoldo Mendez, el mejor grabador de 
Mexico. VU 6:308 Feb. 13. 

University of Nuevo Leon in Monterrey 
has Mexico’s foremost engraver lecture 
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on book and periodical engravings dur- 
ing March. 

—Periodista en Merida. HA 30:775 p22 
Mar. 11. 
Executive secre:ary of National Union 
of Newspaper Editors lectures to news- 
men of the Yucatan peninsula. 


North America 

United States 

PRIDE, ARMISTEAD Scotr. The Negro 
newspaper in the United States. G 2:3 
pi4i n.d. 

WEGHORN, Erwin. Der Einfluss des Fern- 
sehens auf das amerikanische Zeit- 
schriftenwesen. ZV 54:4 p92 Feb. 20. 
The influence of TV on the U.S. press. 

Oceania 

Australia 

REID, ALAN. Australia: An editor’s right 
to disagree. IPI 5:10 p4 Feb. 

News commentator’s talk censored by 
Australian Broadcasting Commission. 





Other Books and Pamphlets 
(Continued from page 276) 


Hearings on miscellaneous bills to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934. 


U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Newsprint Study. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956. 

Hearing held in March of 1955 and 
January of 1956. 

U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICI- 

ARY, Obscene and Pornographic Litera- 
ture and Juvenile Delinquency; Interim 
Report of the Committee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency to the Committee 
on the Judiciary Pursuant to S. Res. 62 
and S. Res. 173. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956. 
“The subcommittee’s investigation of 
crime and horror comic books conducted 
earlier and duly reported to the Senate 
can be said to have paved the way for 
our intensive inquiry into the origin and 
circulation of pornography and its dele- 
terious impact on the thinking and habits 
of juveniles.” 

Videotown, 1948-56. 9th Annual Edition. 
New York: Cunningham and Walsh, 
1957. 31 pp. 

The latest in a series of yearly surveys 


of New Brunswick, N.J., made by Cun- 
ningham and Walsh on TV’s value as 
an advertising medium and its influence 
on human behavior. 

WENTZ, Rosy, Eleven Western Presses: An 
Account of How the First Printing Press 
Came to Each of the Eleven Western 
States. Los Angeles: Dawson’s Book 
Shop, 1956. 57 pp. $10. 

Written to commemorate the 37th an- 
nual convention of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen. 

WHYTE, WILLIAM H., The Organization 

Man. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1956. $5. 
A study of the clash between the indi- 
vidualistic beliefs the modern American 
is supposed to hold to and the collective 
life he actually lives. 


WITTENBERG, Puitip, The Law of Literary 
Property. Cleveland, Ohio: World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1957. 284 pp. $5. 

An up-to-date account of the protection 
of literary property, written by an au- 
thority on copyright law. 


ZEISEL, Hans, Say It with Figures. 4th ed., 
rev. New York: Harper, 1957. $3.50. 
Includes a new introduction by Paul 
Lazarsfeld, two new chapters on reason 
analysis, an enlarged chapter on panel 
techniques, and other revisions. 














NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 
This Issue by Roland E. Wolseley 


News for inclusion in this section . . 


. activities of schools and 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by July 1. 





AEJ Convention Program 
At Boston Outlined 


Virtually completed plans for the 1957 
conventions of the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism and its co-ordinate or- 
ganization members—the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators—were 
announced in May by the AEJ convention 
committee. 

The sessions at Boston University will 
open Monday evening, August 26, and 
will end Thursday evening, August 29. 

Delegates and their families will stay at 
Shelton Hall, a seven-story university dor- 
mitory overlooking the Charles River. A 
package price, not yet determined, will in- 
clude lodging for four nights and meals 
from Monday dinner through Friday 
breakfast. 

Hosts for the convention are Dean Mel- 
vin Brodshaug of the School of Public 
Relations and Communications at Boston 
and Prof. Joseph A. Del Porto, chairman 
of the Division of Journalism. They are 
chairman and associate chairman, respec- 
tively, of the convention committee. 

Serving with them are Norval Neil 
Luxon, North Carolina, AEJ president; 
Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, AASDJ pres- 
ident; Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland, 
ASJSA president; I. W. Cole, Pennsylva- 
nia State; Richard Joel, Florida State; 
Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State; and John 
Tebbel, New York University. 

Erwin Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, will address the first 
general assembly at 8 p.m. Monday. The 


AEJ executive committee will meet at 2 
p-m. Monday and the executive commit- 
tees of the ASJSA and AASDJ at 4 p.m., 
as well as the ACEJ accrediting commit- 
tee. 

President Luxon will address the second 
general assembly Tuesday morning, fol- 
lowed by two featured speakers. The 
ASJSA award luncheon Tuesday and the 
Kappa Tau Alpha dinner Wednesday will 
present other guest speakers, with a final 
address scheduled for the banquet Thurs- 
day. 

Preliminary business meetings of AASDJ 
and ASJSA will be held Tuesday evening. 
The AEJ annual business meeting is 
scheduled for Wednesday morning, and 
those of ASJSA and AASDJ for Thurs- 
day morning. Council meetings will be 
held Wednesday evening. 

Other events include the Sigma Delta 
Chi council breakfast Tuesday, the Kappa 
Tau Alpha advisers’ breakfast Wednesday, 
a reception and open house at Boston 
University Tuesday evening, and a cock- 
tail party preceding the Thursday ban- 
quet, sponsored by the John Hancock Life 
Insurance Company. 

Research seminars sponsored by the 
Council on Communications Research will 
be held from 2 to 5 p.m. Wednesday. 
They will be in historical research, War- 
ren C. Price, Oregon, chairman; media 
research, Bruce Westley, Wisconsin, chair- 
man; and advertising research, Royal Ray, 
Florida State, chairman. 

Roundtables are tentatively scheduled 
for the following times, according to Pro- 
fessor Del Porto: 
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Tuesday, 2-5 p.m.: Graduate programs 
in journalism, sponsored by AASDJ; mag- 
azine publishing; advertising management; 
industrial and technical journalism; jour- 
nalism teaching in the non-professional 
school. 

Wednesday, 2-5 p.m.: Public relations 
teaching; recruiting for journalism; free- 
dom and responsibility of press and radio; 
audio-visual programs. 

Thursday, 10-12 am.: Comparative 
journalism and international communica- 
tions; journalism history teaching and re- 
search; news-writing and reporting; fea- 
ture and magazine writing; internship pro- 
grams. 

Thursday, 2~S p.m.: Problems of ad- 
ministrators, sponsored by ASJSA; radio 
and television; graphic arts; photo-journal- 
ism; the college newspaper. 


Peterson Wins SDX Award 


For Journalism Research 


Dr. Theodore B. Peterson, associate 
professor of journalism and communica- 
tions at the University of Illinois, received 
the 1956 award for research about jour- 
nalism from Sigma Delta Chi in April. 

The award was made for his book, 
Magazines in the Twentieth Century, pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois Press. 

Professor Peterson also is author of 
Writing Nonfiction for Magazines and co- 
author of Four Theories of the Press. He 
holds the A.B. degree in journalism from 
Minnesota, M.A. from Kansas State and 
his doctorate from Illinois, where he 
joined the staff in 1948. 


Minnesota Receives Grant 


For Educational TV Research 


The Research Division of the School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, has 
received a grant-in-aid from the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, to study the reaction of 
adults in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area to 
the new educational television station, 
KTCA-TV (channel 2), which begins op- 
eration in September 1957. 

The study will be the first of its kind 
to do an intensive analysis of the reactions 
of the same panel of respondents both 
prior to and after an educational TV sta- 
tion’s entrance into a community. 

In addition to basic fact-gathering and 
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establishing fundamental before-education- 
al-TV norms, the study will attempt to 
measure charges along three dimensions 
of community reaction: (1) knowledge 
about, and perception of, educational tele- 
vision; (2) attitude toward educational TV 
and the interaction between knowledge and 
attitude; and (3) behavioral changes in 
media consumption as a result of educa- 
tional television. 

The two School of Journalism staff mem- 
bers specifically responsible for the study 
are Dr. William Mindak, project super- 
visor, and Dr. Robert L. Jones, research 
adviser. 


Arpan, Wolseley Named 
To Publishers’ Committee 


Two journalism teachers have been ap- 
pointed to a committee of the Magazine 
Publishers’ Association to work out greater 
cooperation between the magazine industry 
and the schools and departments of jour- 
nalism offering magazine training. 

They are Prof. Floyd G. an, head, 
magazine department, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, and 
Prof. Roland E. Wolseley, chairman, mag- 
azine department, School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University. 

Chairman of the committee is David 
Botter, assistant managing editor, Look. 
Other members are Margaret Cousins, 
managing editor, Good Housekeeping; 
Lawrence Laybourne, chief of correspond- 
ents, Time and Life, for Canada and the 
U.S.; William Stevens, assistant managing 
editor, Saturday Evening Post, and Charles 
Ferguson, senior editor, Reader’s Digest. 

The first meeting was held at Look’s 
offices in New York on March 25; recom- 
mendations relating to faculty internships 
and assisting on accreditation were made. 


Tennessee Wins Pyle 
Memorial Fund Award 


The University of Tennessee Department 
of Journalism received the Scripps-Howard 
Ernie Pyle Memorial Fund award for 1956. 
The grant of $4,000 is in recognition of 
“outstanding work” by the department. 

Prof. W. C. Tucker, department head, 
said the gift will be used to provide 
“awards, special lectures and other incen- 
tives contributing to the education of more 
graduates of superior ability for the news- 
paper profession.” 








Alisky, Snider Named Heads 
At Arizona State, Bradley 


Dr. Marvin Alisky, assistant professor 
of journalism and radio-television at Indi- 
ana University, in June will become associ- 
ate professor of journalism and chairman 
of the new Department of Mass Communi- 
cations (journalism, radio, television) at 
Arizona State at Tempe. 

In March, Dr. Alisky received a Ful- 
bright lectureship in journalism for Lima, 
Peru. Since this was to be used from July 
to December, 1957, his new duties as 
chairman made it necessary for him to 
forego the grant. 

* * * 


Prof. Paul B. Snider has been named 
head of the Department of Journalism at 
Bradley University. 

Professor Snider formerly taught at 
Stephens College and the University of 
Oregon. He received his B.J. from Missouri 
and his master’s from Oregon. 

Professor Snider’s professional experi- 
ence includes 15 years with NEA Service, 
Inc.-Acme News Pictures, where he was 
manager of the Detroit bureau for five 
years. He also has worked for NBC-TV, 
WEEK-TV, and on the copy desk of the 
Peoria Journal Star. 

He succeeds Dr. Sue Maxwell, acting 
head of the department since 1953. 


Kinescopes of TV Programs 
Offered by Wisconsin 


Kinescope recordings of four television 
programs produced by the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism are now 
available. 

Three of the 30-minute sound record- 
ings, which may be shown with regular 
16mm. film projectors, consist of the 
“Journalism in Perspective” series which 
the school presented last fall over Wis- 
consin state television station WHA-TV. 

The fourth program was especially pro- 
duced for high school students interested in 
cereers in journalism. Five students pose 
questions which are answered by Dr. Ralph 
O. Nafziger, director; Prof. Lester L. 
Hawkes, job-placement adviser, and Robert 
Lindsay, lecturer in journalism. 

The “Journalism in Perspective” pro- 
grams, which may be shown singly or as 
a three-part series, feature a presentation 
of journalism history as it relates to jour- 
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nalism instruction and to contemporary 
journalism practice; a “live” look at actual 
instruction in progress in the School of 
Journalism, together with a discussion of 
its aims and methods; and a showing and 
explanation of the plant and operation of 
the Daily Cardinal, Wisconsin’s student-run 
newspaper. 

Mr. Lindsay produced the “Journalism 
in Perspective” series and serves as narra- 
tor. 

Professor Nafziger invited any schools 
or other groups interested in borrowing 
any or all of the kin to write him 
at the School of Journalism, Madison 6. 


Minnesota Editorial Association 
Prepares Recruitment Kit 


The Minnesota Editorial Association has 
jumped into the battle to attract more high 
school students into the journalism field 
by telling them about career opportunities 
and the current shortage of college-trained 
journalists. 

A publicity kit, designed for use of 
Minnesota weekly and daily newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers, has been issued by 
the school of journalism committee of the 
state association. 

In it are the text of a 10-minute high 
school career day talk, a prepared news 
story and suggested editorial on journalism 
as a career, an advertisement publishers 
can run in their own newspapers, a sheet 
of background information on the demand 
for trained journalists and wages and op- 
portunities, a folder from the University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism and 
reprints of an advertisement, “Should You 
Be a Newspaperman?” 

The material was sent in a file folder, 
with printed instructions for use and per- 
manent filing by the publisher. Kits were 
sent also to the heads of accredited jour- 
nalism schools and other state press asso- 
ciations. 

Robert K. Williams, editor of the Excel- 
sior (Minn.) Minnetonka Record, a Min- 
nesota journalism graduate who is MEA 
school of journalism committee chairman, 
and Glenn Hage, publisher of the Mora 
(Minn.) Kanabec County Times, sparked 
the movement. Hage gathered and printed 
the material in consultation with Ralph W. 
Keller, MEA executive secretary, and Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota School of 
Journalism director. 
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Oklahoma Starts Building; 
Ohio U. Dedicates New One 


A ground-breaking ceremony in Febru- 
ary signalized beginning of construction of 
a new $600,000 journalism building at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

President George L. Cross officiated at 
the event, which included brief talks by 
Dr. Fayette Copeland, director of the 
School of Journalism; Prof. H. H. Herbert, 
founder; Joe McBride, publisher of the 
Anadarko Daily News and senior member 
of the university board of regents; and 
George B. Hill, president of the Oklahoma 
Press Association. 

The three-story building of contempor- 
ary design is scheduled for completion 
within 325 days, and will house, in addi- 
tion to classrooms, laboratories and offices, 
a journalism research center and the offices 
and printing equipment of the Oklahoma 
Daily. 





+ * * 


Copeland Hall, the new million-dollar 
building which houses the Ohio University 
School of Journalism and the College of 
Commerce, was dedicated April 1. 

Dr. Stanley F. Teele, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, delivered the dedica- 
tory address. Open house for visitors was 
held immediately before and after the ded- 
ication program. 


White Studies Burmese 
For Year's Stay in Asia 


Learning Burmese by cards has become 
a nightly parlor game for Prof. David 
Manning White and his family. 

The professor of journalism at Boston 
University’s School of Public Relations 
and Communications and his family were 
scheduled to leave in June for a year’s 
stay in Burma, where Professor White will 
serve as adviser to the Burma Translation 
Society. 

Upon deciding that the family, which 
includes his three sons — Max, 6; Steven, 
11; and Richard, 10—should learn to 
speak Burmese fluently before they visited 
the country, Professor White invented a 
new card game to facilitate the process of 
learning the difficult language. 

Every evening this spring the family has 
been gathering around the living room 
table. Then Professor White brings out 
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the card game— using modern teaching 
methods, of course. Each card has Burmese 
characters and expressions on it. 

The Whites have experienced some diffi- 
culty in pronouncing the words as many 
of the Burmese sounds can be pronounced 
only by some real double stopping on the 
part of the tongue and teeth. Help with 
this problem was received from U. H. 
laMaung, assistant secretary to Burma’s 
new brain trust, the Burma Translation 
Society, who was recently in the United 
States on Unesco business. 

Part of Professor White’s work as ad- 
viser to the society, which was and is still 
directed by Premier U Nu, the “George 
Washington” of the new democracy, will 
be to make trips to the hill villages, under 
armed guard. 

The Burma Translation Society is spon- 
sored by the Burmese government with as- 
sistance from the Ford Foundation and 
Unesco. Professor White has been a con- 
sultant of Unesco for four years. 


lowa Professor Writes 
Libretti for Operas 


An opera, “La Grande Breteche,” with 
libretto written by Harry Duncan, assist- 
ant professor of journalism at the State 
University of Iowa, was presented in Feb- 
ruary on NBC-TV’s “Opera Theater,” in 
color. 

The opera, performed by the NBC 

ra Company, is based on Balzac’s 
“Skeleton in the Closet,” the story of a 
tragic romantic triangle. Stanley Hollings- 
worth, a fellow in music at the American 
Academy in Rome, is the composer. 

Professor Duncan has also been com- 
missioned to write the libretto for another 
opera, composed by Anthony Stilko, which 
will be performed at the annual summer 
festival in Aspen, Colorado. 

Duncan joined the Iowa faculty in Sep- 
tember, on a half-time basis. The rest 
of his time he devotes to the operation of 
the Cummington Press, a private press, 
which he moved from Rowe, Massachu- 
setts, to Iowa City. 

Cummington in recent years has pro- 
duced books for the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary, the Chapin Library at Williams Col- 
lege and other organizations interested in 
fine typography. 

Professor Duncan has taught at Duke 
University, and was also a faculty member 
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at the Cummington School of Arts in 
Massachusetts. He is a graduate of Grinnell 
College and has done graduate work in 
English at Duke. 





Four Professors Aid 
In Magazine Awards 


Four journalism professors served on 
the screening committee for the Benjamin 
Franklin magazine awards competition, 
meeting at University of Illinois in March. 
They were Floyd G. Arpan, Northwestern; 
Jerome Ellison, Indiana; George S. Hage, 
Minnesota; and Kenneth Stewart, Michigan. 





Four Wisconsin Journalism 
Graduates Are Honored 


Four graduates of its journalism school 
returned to the University of Wisconsin 
campus recently to receive Wisconsin 
Awards for Distinguished Service in Jour- 
nalism. 

Receiving the citations at a dinner ses- 
sion of the 1957 Wisconsin Journalism 
Institutes were William H. Metcalfe, man- 
aging editor of the Winnipeg Free Press; 
Walter A. O’Meara, author and creative 
advertising authority; Cortland R. Conlee, 
vice president and promotion manager of 
the Milwaukee Journal; and Prof. Kenneth 
E. Olson, retiring dean of the Northwest- 
ern University Medill School of Journalism. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


University of Illinois—Two new scholar- 
ships have been made available to students 
of the School of Journalism and Com- 
munications. 


One is the Shirley Kreasan Strout Schol- 
arship, with an annual stipend of $250, to 
be awarded to an outstanding member of 
the Illinois chapter of Theta Sigma Phi. 
Zeta Tau Alpha Foundation has established 
the award in honor of Mrs. Ross P. Strout 
of Champaign, a Theta Sigma Phi alumna 
who recently retired as national editor and 
historian of ZTA after more than 25 years 
of service. 


The Champaign-Urbana News-Gazette 
is offering a $300 scholarship, with prefer- 
ence to be given to a student in journalism 
whose home is within 50 miles of Cham- 
paign-Urbana. 


University of Nevada—The Fallon 
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Standard, a weekly newspaper, has pre- 
sented the Department of Journalism with 
a check for $500 to be used to encourage 
Nevada young people to study at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada and to go into news- 
paper work. 





COURSE CHANGES 


Bradley University—A new course, Com- 
munity Newspapers, was offered in the 
spring semester by the Department of 
Journalism. Open only to seniors, it fea- 
tured a one-week field trip to neighboring 
weekly newspapers where teams of two or 
three students assisted in putting out a 
week’s issue. The publisher assumed stu- 
dent expenses while “in residence.” The 
course was taught by Prof. Paul B. Snider. 


University of Oregon—The School of 
Journalism for the fall of 1957 has added 
two new courses in public relations, made 
a readjustment in its courses in copy edit- 
ing and news policies, and changed the 
course numbering system of virtually the 
complete curriculum. 

One of the new courses is a graduate- 
upper division program for journalism ma- 
jors: Public Relations Problems. The other 
is a service course for non-majors which 
will carry minor-program graduate credit 
in other schools: Publicity and Public 
Relations. 

Work in public relations at Oregon here- 
tofore has been handled only on a seminar 
basis. Both the new courses will be taught 
by Roy P. Nelson, instructor in journal- 
ism. The service-course addition will round 
out a full-year sequence for non-majors. 

The copy-editing change separates the 
make-up and news-evaluation features of 
that course into two terms. It was found 
to be difficult to cover copy-editing in a 
one-term course. 

The numbering alterations represent a 
codification made necessary by numerous 
additions to courses over the years, as a 
result of which the School of Journalism 
offerings had grown without a uniform pat- 
tern. Now, in sequences of blocks of num- 
bers, courses will be classified as introduc- 
tory, mechanics, and community press, 
radio-television, photography, advertising, 
writing and editing (basically technique 
courses), and upper-division courses that 
are basically informational. 

South Dakota State College—Courses in 
lithography have been added to the curric- 
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ulum of the Printing Management course. 
Considerable new equipment will be in- 
stalled. 

University of Washington— Miss Pat 
Cranston, assistant professor in radio-tele- 
vision at the School of Communications, 
will offer a television writing course for 
the first time during the summer session. 

West Virginia University—Five course 
changes, recently proposed by the faculty 
committee on curricula revision, will be- 
come effective with the start of the fall 
semester. 

A new course, Interpreting Current 
Events, is to be taught by Prof. Paul A. 
Atkins and will carry one hour of credit 
with sophomore standing prerequisites. It 
will be required for all journalism majors 
and will be open to others. 

Advanced Journalism Practice is being 
altered to include on-campus as well as 
off-campus training. Donovan H. Bond, 
associate professor, will be in charge. 

A new two-hour credit course, Industrial 
Advertising, will be offered in alternate 
years with Radio and Television Advertis- 
ing as an elective. W. R. Summers Jr. 
will teach both. 

Advanced Copy Editing henceforth will 
be offered only in the second semester each 
year. A second-semester course, Industrial 
Journalism, is to be offered in alternate 
years only. Radio and Television Journal- 
ism, a three-hour course, will be repeated 
in second semester of even-numbered years 
as the replacement for the industrial jour- 
nalism course. Both courses are taught by 
James R. Young, assistant professor. 

University of Wisconsin—A new pro- 
gram of four-week journalism courses will 
be offered to summer session students. De- 
signed for students and teachers who can- 
not devote more than a month to summer 
study, they are intensified versions of 
courses usually given during the regular 
eight-week summer session, and are taught 
by major faculty members of the School 
of Journalism. They cover school publica- 
tions, teaching of journalism, feature writ- 
ing and public relations. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Bradley University—Joining the journal- 
ism staff on a part-time basis, David Wolfe 
is teaching History of Journalism during 
the second semester. Wolfe, who completed 
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his undergraduate work at Bradley, has 
been assistant wire editor for the Peoria 
Journal Star for the past two years and 
has five years of newspaper experience. 
During the first semester this year he 
taught journalism at Woodruff High School, 
Peoria. He is working on his master’s de- 
gree at Bradley. 


Boston University—Dr. David R. Mac- 
key has assumed the chairmanship of the 
Division of Communications Arts at the 
School of Public Relations and Communi- 
cations. As professor of communications 
and chairman of the division, Dr. Mackey 
will be responsible for the university’s in- 
structional and research programs in radio, 
television, motion pictures and audio-visual 
communication. 


The appointment of Dr. Mackey cli- 
maxed a series of appointments recently 
made to the faculty of the Division of 
Communication Arts. Recent appointees in- 
cluded Dr. Nicholas Vardac in motion 
pictures, Dr. Jerry B. Briscoe in communi- 
cations and Dr. Murray Yaeger in televi- 
sion. Announcement also has been made 
recently of the September 1957 move of 
the School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications to its new home, 640 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, on the Charles River 
campus. 

Dr. Mackey is a broadcasting veteran 
with some 20 years of experience in com- 
mercial and educational broadcasting. En- 
tering educational broadcasting work after 
the war, Dr. Mackey was on the staffs of 
Northwestern University, the University of 
Texas and Pennsylvania State University. 
He is the author of Drama on the Air, a 
professional text on radio drama. 


Dr. Vardac was graduated from Har- 
vard, received his doctorate from Yale, 
and has been associated with the faculties 
of Stanford University and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. He is the author 
of From Stage to Screen. 

Dr. Yaeger received his doctor’s degree 
from the State University of Iowa and was 
a Fulbright scholar at the University of 
London. 

Dr. Briscoe took his doctorate at the 
University of Chicago. He was formerly 
a Rotary International scholarship student 
at the University of London. 


In a reorganization of the university’s 
administrative program, Mrs. Edward R. 
Collier, university director of publicity for 
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the past 28 years, has been named to the 
faculty of the School of Public Relations 
and Communications, as well as to a new 
university-wide post created by the board 
of trustees: Special Writer and Director 
of Student Publications. 

Mrs. Collier will introduce what is 
thought to be the first course in an Amer- 
ican university devoted specifically to the 
study of public relations for higher educa- 
tion. She also will teach in the Journalism 
Division. 

University of Florida—Dean Emeritus 
George S. Turnbull, School of Journalism, 
University of Oregon, was a visiting lec- 
turer at the School of Journalism and 
Communications for the second semester. 

University of Illinois—Lawrence E. Sar- 
baugh, instructor in journalism and in agri- 
culture, resigned in February to accept a 
position in publications research with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Office of Information in Washington. 

Iowa State College—Dr. Harry Heath 
has been promoted from assistant to asso- 
ciate professor of technical journalism. 

Long Island University—Dr. Theodore 
E. Kruglak, chairman of the Journalism 
Department, has been awarded a Fulbright 
grant to evaluate journalism education in 
Italy during 1957-58. 


Michigan State University—John W. 
Crawford, formerly vice-president and copy 
supervisor for Kenyon and Eckhardt agen- 
cy, Chicago, in January joined the staff of 
the School of Journalism as a lecturer. 
Previously, he spent 17 years on the copy 
staff of the Leo Burnett agency, Chicago. 


University of Minnesota — Warren C. 
Price, associate professor at Oregon, will 
be a visiting professor at the School of 
Journalism this summer, teaching courses 
in news editing and international communi- 
cations. 


Northwestern University—Dr. Robert J. 
Cranford has resigned as an associate pro- 
fessor, Medill School of Journalism, to ac- 
cept appointment as associate professor in 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Nebraska, effective in September. 

Professor Cranford has been a member 
of the Medill faculty since receiving his 
Ph.D. in mass communications from the 
State University of Iowa in 1953. 

Dr. Vernon Fryburger has resigned as 
associate professor at Medill to accept ap- 
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pointment to the staff of Northwestern’s 
School of Business, effective in September. 
As associate professor, he will have charge 
of advertising courses in the School of 
Business. Professor Fryburger served on 
Medill’s faculty four years, coming to 
Medill from the University of Illinois. 


University of Oregon—Donald E. Brown, 
associate professor at Illinois, will be a 
visiting professor at the School of Journal- 
ism this summer. He will teach Supervision 
of School Publications and the Public and 
the Press. 


Pennsylvania State University—C. Wal- 
lace Abel has been named assistant profes- 
sor of journalism and will work with the 
School of Journalism and the College of 
Agriculture in developing the university's 
new program in agricultural journalism. 
Since 1954, Mr. Abel has been associated 
with the Quarryville Sun and Christiana 
Local Ledger as business manager and also 
conceived the idea of launching Lancaster 
Farming, a county-wide farm paper in 
Lancaster County. A graduate of West- 
minster College, he holds an M.A. in jour- 
nalism from the University of Missouri. 


University of South Carolina—William 
E. Winter, M.S., University of Arkansas, 
B.J. and Ph.D., University of Missouri, has 
joined the staff as assistant professor of 
journalism. He comes from the University 
of Florida School of Journalism and Com- 
munications. Dr. Winter wrote his disser- 
tation on State Government News Cover- 
age in South Carolina, while doing political 


and legislative reporting for the Columbia 
(S.C.) State. 


South Dakota State College—Edmund 
G. Blinn, associate professor, will return 
to the faculty of the Department of Print- 
ing and Journalism this fall after a year’s 
leave of absence for study for the Ph.D. 
in journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota. Prof. Frank Page, who has been 
taking Professor Blinn’s place, will remain 
on the faculty for the coming year during 
the leave of absence of Prof. George Phil- 


lips, who will study at the University of 
Iowa. 


University of Southern California— 
George A. Coverdale, of the advertising 
department, San Pedro Pilot, since 1941, 
has joined the staff of the School of Jour- 
nalism on a part-time basis. He will super- 
vise courses in newspaper advertising. 
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Stanford University—Merrill E. Samu- 
elson has been appointed acting assistant 
professor in the Department of Communi- 
cation and Journalism for 1957-58. On 
leave from Kansas State College, he is a 
candidate at Stanford for the Ph.D. degree 
in mass communications research. 


NOTES 


Furman University—The South Carolina 
Scholastic Press Association held its first 
typography clinic recently in cooperation 
with the Department of Journalism. Prof. 
Ira L. Baker, department head, was one of 
the lecturers. He also was a judge for the 
association’s annual printing awards pre- 
sented at the state convention. 

University of California—A conference 
between the journalism faculties at the Un- 
iversity of California at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles was scheduled for May 16 and 17 
in Los Angeles. A similar meeting was held 
in Berkeley in November 1955, with ses- 
sions devoted to curriculums, teaching me- 
thods and objectives of the two depart- 
ments. 

Columbia University—Nine students 
from the graduate School of Journalism 
served during weekly periods of the spring 
session as interns with the television news 
department of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


Under the arrangement, the first to be 
established at the network, the Columbia 
students each spent a week of highly-con- 
centrated indoctrination at the CBS tele- 
vision news department. 

Under the immediate direction of Mac 
R. Johnson, assistant director of news for 
television, they also were supervised by 
other news executives, with particular at- 
tention given to such daily programs as 
“Douglas Edwards With the News” and 
“Walter Cronkite With the News.” 


Drake University—George Yates, chief 
photographer, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune; Earl Larson, managing editor, 
Successful Farming; Lillian McLaughlin, 
general assignment reporter, Des Moines 
Tribune; Donald Kristufek, public rela- 
tions manager, Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany; and William Parbs, Meredith book 
advertising manager, are teaching courses 
in the Journalism Department. 

University of Illinois—About 50 adver- 
tising men from weekly and small daily 
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newspapers throughout the state attended 
an advertising copy and layout clinic in 
March on the Illinois campus. 

The clinic, sponsored jointly by the ad- 
vertising division of the School of Journal- 
ism and Communications and the Illinois 
Press Association, included basic instruc- 
tion in advertising copy writing, layout, re- 
tailing, sales promotion and practical ad- 
vertising problems. 


Iowa State College—The Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism, has sent a 
shipment of journalism books published by 
the Press to the University of Strasbourg, 
France, where an international center for 
the training of journalism teachers is being 
established. 


State University of lowa—Twenty-five 
newsmen from Iowa and surrounding states 
attended a City Editors’ Conference at the 
university March 30 and 31, sponsored by 
the School of Journalism. An Iowa City 
Editors’ Association was formed, and offi- 
cers were elected. The School of Journal- 
ism will be affiliated with this association. 


Louisiana State University—Faculty 
members and students stopping in for mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon coffee in the 
School of Journalism have but to flip a 
switch to hear five minutes of campus news 
and interviews via tape recorder. Students 
in Dr. Frank Price’s radio news class ta 
the news daily before reporting for their 8 
o’clocks. 


Michigan State University—The manu- 
script of the research study, “A Union List 
of Newspapers Published in Michigan; 
Based on the Principal Newspaper Collec- 
tions in the State, with Notes Concerning 
Papers Not Located,” by Elizabeth Read 
Brown (see JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Win- 
ter 1956, pp. 77-78) has, through the 
efforts of Mrs. Esther Loughin, Michigan 
State Library staff, recently been micro- 
filmed. 


The film copies will be in the Detroit 
Public Library; Michigan Historical Col- 
lections, University of Michigan; and the 
Clark Collection at Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant. The negative will be on 
file at the University Microfilms (Ann 
Arbor) so that other libraries can obtain 
film copies. These copies are in addition to 
a carbon copy deposited—available for 
interlibrary loan—with the Michigan State 
Library, Lansing. 
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University of Oregon—A summer train- 
ing session for high school publications 
staff members will be sponsored by the 
School of Journalism August 12-16 on the 
campus. The first such program attempted 
at Oregon, it is believed to be the first in 
the Far West. 

Students will be offered comprehensive 
and concentrated instruction in all major 
aspects of high school newspaper and year- 
book work. The teaching staff will be made 
up of journalism faculty members, includ- 
ing Prof. Donald E. Brown of Illinois, a 
visiting professor this summer, plus selected 
high school advisers from throughout the 
state. 

Recently issued by the School of Jour- 
nalism was the third printing of the News- 
paper Style Guide. A four-page booklet, 
the guide is a departure from the conven- 
tional style book in that it makes no at- 
tempt to cover all questions of style. In- 
stead, it states a general rule to be applied 
under each main sub-division of style (ab- 
breviations, capitalization) and gives ex- 
amples. Revision of the current edition was 
done by Roy Paul Nelson, instructor. 


Pennsylvania State University—A survey 
of employment potential in journalism in 
Pennsylvania is being made by Dr. Guido 
H. Stempel, III, instructor in journalism. 
The study will attempt to determine the 
demand for journalism graduates in the 
state, prevailing wages in different fields, 
and job turnover. 

Robert M. Pockrass, assistant professor 
of journalism, is surveying the activities 
and attitudes of all PSU journalism alumni. 
He will analyze data gathered by mail 
questionnaire with regard to movement 
from job to job, satisfaction with job, level 
of professional aspiration, and attitude to- 
ward college training. The study will also 
explore the possibility of correlation be- 
tween academic and professional attain- 
ment. 

The School of Journalism has begun two 
new projects designed to produce better 
student publications in Pennsylvania high 
schools. 

A counseling service for high school 
newspapers was started in February and a 
high school press institute was scheduled 
from June 23 to 29 on the campus. 

John Vairo, instructor, visits high school 
publications all over the state and advises 
them on problems in his job as head of 
the publications counseling service. 
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The press institute will provide practical 
training in news, advertising and produc- 
tion for journalists from almost 100 Penn- 
sylvania schools. 


University of Southern California—Stan 
Roberts, general manager, Wave Publica- 
tions, Los Angeles, is chairman of a newly 
appointed alumni committee to organize a 
J-School Alumni Association. Plans for the 
group resulted from a series of quarterly 
alumni luncheons held on the campus dur- 
ing the past two years by John H. McCoy, 
director of the School of Journalism. 

High school journalism students enrolled 
in a special newspaper workshop, to be 
held June 24 to August 2, will meet prom- 
inent newspaper men and women at a 
series of weekly luncheons planned during 
the summer term. Field trips to Disney- 
land and Knott’s Berry Farm will provide 
students with opportunities to write feature 
stories and interview prominent personal- 
ities. 

Southern Illinois University—Lovejoy 
Lecturer in Journalism in February was 
Hal Boyle, Associated Press columnist. 
Established in 1954 by Dr. Howard R. 
Long, chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, the lectureship brings several 
noted journalists to the campus each year. 

Wage policies of the nation’s weekly 
newspapers are inconsistent, according to 
a recent survey of 1,252 non-daily papers 
analyzed by Dr. Long last winter. His re- 
port appeared in National Publisher and 
was distributed to participating newspapers 
by the National Editorial Association. 


Syracuse University—Three Unesco fel- 
lowship holders engaged in a month’s in- 
tensive training in the writing and produc- 
tion of reading materials for new literates, 
in a special course during March at the 
School of Journalism. 

The men, two from Pakistan and one 
from India, are actively engaged in the 
fundamental education programs of their 
respective countries. At Syracuse, under the 
instruction of Robert S. Laubach, they 
studied techniques of writing materials on 
an adult level of interest using controlled 
vocabularies. Two experimental publica- 
tions were produced, with articles of prac- 
tical value in four languages. One was 
Your Wall Newspaper, the other a maga- 
zine, Light. 

The Unesco trainees were: M. Ihsanul- 
Haq Sulemani, Institute of Fundamental 
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Education, Lalamusa, West Pakistan; Md. 
Muslim Chowdhury, Inspection Division, 
Education Department, East Pakistan; and 
R. V. S. Murthy, chief editor of publica- 
tions, Adult Education Council, Mysore 
State, India. 


University of Washington—A workshop 
on “Writing for Homemakers” was con- 
ducted February 28 to March 2 by Gene- 
vieve Callahan and Lou Richardson, both 
of San Francisco. 

Charles O. Cole, journalism instructor, 
has his first published fiction story in the 
June 1957 edition of Western Short Stories, 
a pulp magazine. It’s titled “First Round- 
up.” 

West Virginia University—The School 
of Journalism has accepted the gift of an- 
other new Linotype for its mechanical com- 
position laboratory. A one-unit elective 
course is currently offered for journalism 
majors who wish to understand the limits 
and potentialities of Linotype composition 
or want to acquire this skill in expectation 
of eventually acquiring a weekly or sub- 
urban newspaper. 


PERSONALITIES 


Prof. Elmer F. Beth of the School of 
Journalism, University of Kansas, has com- 
pleted five years as chairman of the all- 
university Humanities Committee and of 
the humanities major curriculum. The com- 
mittee directs a lecture series which an- 
nually schedules five visiting scholar- 
lecturers who spend three days on the 
campus giving public and class lectures, 
leading group discussions, and conferring 
with faculty members and graduate stu- 
dents. Five foreign lecturers from Oxford, 
Beirut and Florence universities have ap- 
peared. 


Donovan H. Bond, associate professor, 
West Virginia University, is the author of 
a book setting forth achievements of West 
Virginia nurses and the history of the West 
Virginia Nurses’ Association. Written at 
the request of the association, the volume 
tells the story of service by state nurses to 
the nation. 


Prof. Walter S. Campbell, director of 
professional writing courses, School of 
Journalism, University of Oklahoma and 
author of more than a score of books un- 
der his pen name of Stanley Vestal, has 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


published a revised edition of his Sitting 
Bull, Champion of the Sioux, in which he 
reveals the identity of the Indian warrior 
who killed General George Custer at the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn. A brief ac- 
count of the battle by Professor Campbell 
appeared in a recent issue of American 
Heritage. 


George S. Hage, University of Minne- 
sota journalism staff member since 1946, 
received his Ph.D. degree in American 
Studies from the university in March. His 
dissertation, Anti-Intellectualism in News- 
paper Comment on the Elections of 1828 
and 1952, was directed cooperatively by 
journalism and American Studies faculty 
members. Hage, a reporting and magazine 
writing instructor, has taken over the 
courses in Literary Aspects of Journalism 
and Critical Writing formerly taught by 
Prof. Edwin H. Ford. 


William Haight, who joined the Michi- 
gan State University journalism staff in 
September, as a special consultant in news- 
paper management and instructor in jour- 
nalism, conducted a series of six news- 
paper advertising clinics for ad staffs of 
Michigan newspapers throughout the state. 
He was assisted in the clinics by Prof. 
John Marston and Prof. Frank Senger. 
He also was in charge of a three-day ad- 
vertising workshop in March at Kellogg 
Center for 19 Michigan ad salesmen. 


Prof. A. L. Higginbotham, chairman of 
the Department of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Nevada State Press Associa- 
tion at its annual convention in February. 
He also was given a plaque by the Univer- 
sity of Nevada Press Club and the Nevada 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, in December. 
It was presented “in appreciation of serv- 
ice and personal sacrifice for the better- 
ment of journalistic standards and educa- 
tion.” 


Keiste Janulis, associate professor in the 
Department of Journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, has been chosen one of 
18 western university teachers to take part 
in the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia faculty seminar this summer. The 
professors will counsel with the company 
as to policy after surveying operations. 

Third book, The Hanging Tree, by 


Dorothy M. Johnson, assistant professor 
of journalism, Montana State University, 








News Notes 


was to be published in June. Miss Johnson, 
who teaches courses in the magazine se- 
quence, was scheduled to speak June 25 
at the national convention of Western 
Writers of America in Great Falls. 


Prof. Kenneth E. Olson, of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will conduct a study of the future 
role of the Rutgers University School of 
Journalism and its relationship to the 
press of New Jersey. He is a former direc- 
tor of the school, now headed by Dr. Fred 
E. Merwin. 


Prof. Robert W. Root, head of the re- 
ligious journalism program at Syracuse 
University, is the author of a book about 
church inter-racial activities, Progress 
Against Prejudice, published in April by 
the Friendship Press, which is affiliated 
with the National Council of Churches. 
Professor Root has also been elected to a 
three-year term on the board of directors, 
New York State Council of Churches. 


D. Wayne Rowland, assistant professor 
of journalism at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, has been named assistant editor of 
the Quill, monthly magazine of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


Arthur M. Sanderson, instructor in edi- 
torial journalism at the School of Journal- 
ism, State University of Iowa, and editorial 
adviser to the Daily Iowan, student news- 
paper, was re-elected secretary-treasurer 
of the National Council of College Publi- 
cations Advisers (NCCPA) at the organi- 
zation’s national convention in Cleveland. 
He will also continue as editor of the 
Review, quarterly bulletin of the NCCPA. 


A $200,000 grant for a four-year study 
on communication of information on child 
development has been received by Dr. Wil- 
bur Schramm of the Department of Com- 
munication and Journalism and Drs. 
Robert R. Sears and Leon Festinger of 
the Department of Psychology, Stanford 
University. The grant was made by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
United States Public Health Service. Dr. 
Schramm returned February 15 from a 
government research trip that took him to 
Japan, Korea, Taiwan and Hong Kong. 


Dr. Harry J. Skornia, lecturer in the 
University of Illinois School of Journalism 
and Communications, has been named to 
the United States National Commission for 
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Unesco. The commission advises the State 
Department on Unesco affairs in relation 
to American policies. Dr. Skornia is execu- 
tive director of the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, with head- 
quarters on the Illinois campus. 


Walter A. Steigleman, associate professor 
of journalism at the State University of 
Iowa, was the United States representative 
at an international press seminar at the 
United Nations in January. Professor 
Steigleman is on leave until August from 
the School of Journalism as executive edi- 
tor of the Chester (Pa.) Times. He was 
named as the United States representative 
at the seminar by the International Press 
Institute. One newspaperman from each of 
24 other countries attended the seminar. 


James Stokley, associate professor of 
journalism at Michigan State University, is 
author of a new book, The New World of 
the Atom, published by Ives Washburn, 
Inc., New York, in February. Professor 
Stokley, who teaches science writing, also 
is the author of Science Remakes Our 
World. 


Joe C. Sutton, assistant professor in the 
University of Illinois School of Journalism 
and Communications and director of the 
school’s placement bureau, will work this 


summer on the copy desk of the Buffalo 
Evening News. 


Dwight V. Swain, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Oklahoma, 
is scripting a new film, tentatively titled 
“Ulcers at Work,” as one of a series on 
emotional problems being developed under 
the sponsorship of the Oklahoma State De- 
partment of Health. “Anger at Work,” an 
earlier film in the series, which was pro- 
duced by the University of Oklahoma 
motion picture unit, is currently being dis- 
tributed by International Film Bureau, 
Chicago. 

Ben L. Yablonky, associate professor of 
journalism, New York University, was one 
of 53 winners of 1957-58 fellowship grants 
from the Fund for Adult Education. He 


will study television journalism at a uni- 
versity yet to be selected. 


Dr. Frederick T. C. Yu, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism, Montana State Uni- 
versity, will work on the copy desk of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald this 
summer. 








Timely New 
4 McGraw-Hill Books 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS 


By Rosert L. SHurter, Case Institute of Technology. 490 pages, $6.00 


A first-rate Business English text, covering all forms of written communica- 
tions from letters to memos and reports. Beginning with a statement of the 
fundamental principles and goals of written communication, it follows with 
specific types of writing used in business, and shows how individuals can 
develop themselves on the job. 


BUSINESS REPORTS 


By C. R. Anperson; Atta G. SauNnpDERs; and Francis W. WEEKS, all with 
the University of Illinois. Third Edition. 420 pages, $6.00 


This long-awaited revision covers the techniques of both investigation and 
presentation—from the origin of the commission, through planning, collecting 
data, organizing, and presenting the final report. It meets the need both of 
schools that recognize the need for a functional writing approach and of busi- 
ness for better reports. Each chapter has been completely rewritten with new 
chapters added, and illustrative materials 90% changed. 


HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING: The Fundamentals of Radio 
and Television 


By Watpo Assor, University of Michigan, and Ricnarp L. Rwer, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Fourth Edition. 542 pages, $8.75. (Text ed. available) 
able) 


This new edition of a popular speech and communications text is essentially 
a “How” book on the fundamentals of radio and television. Written in a 
simple English style, it contains only enough technical information for an 
understanding of the medium and the equipment. Substantial additions on TV 
and new emphasis on tape recording and High Fidelity have been included. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


By Ricuarp D. Crisp, President, R. D. Crisp & Assoc., Chicago. McGraw- 

Hill Series in Advertising and Selling. Ready in August 
A thorough and authoritative text providing a general introductory coverage 
of the entire field of marketing research. After an orientation, it discusses the 
techniques of marketing research, the problem-solving process, the major ele- 
ments in marketing research applications, and looks into its future. Numerous 
examples are based on actual practices of well-managed companies. Emphasis 
has been placed on sales analysis. 
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Directory for 1957 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 

PRESIDENT, Norval Neil Luxon, North Caroiina; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Wilbur Schramm, 
Stanford; SECOND VICE-PRESIDANT, Mitchell Charnley, Minnesota; SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
Elmer F, Beth, Kansas; additional ‘memibers of the Executive Committee, Kenneth R. 
Marvin, lowa State, and. presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below), 

COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
Roy E.. Carter, North Carolina, Warren C. Price, Oregon, Royal Ray, Florida State, 
David M. White (chairman), Boston (terms expire 1958); Bruce Westley, Wisconsin, 
Paul Deutschmann, Michigan State, Theodore Peterson, Jllinois, Robert L, Jones, Minne- 
sota (terms expire 1960); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota (ex officio). 

COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 
Donald Brown, Jilinois, Baskett Mosse, Northwestern, Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota 
(terms expire 1957); Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa, Olaf Bue, Montana (terms expire 1958); 
Harry Heath (chairman), lowa State (term expires 1959); Ted Koop, RTNDA (ex 
officio). 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 
PRESIDENT, Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota; VICE-PRESIDENT, Earl F, English, Missouri; sec- 
RETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, James E, Pollard, Ohio State, Leslie G. Moeller, lowa, Wesley C, Clark, Syracuse, 
Henry Ladd Smith, Washington. (All terms began August 30, 1956.) 
MEMBERS 

Universities: Alabama, Boston; Colorado, Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan,; Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, 
Tulane, Washington, Washington and Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Lowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma A. & M., South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women), 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 

(Organized 1944) 
PRESIDENT, Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland; VICE-PRESIDENT, Cecil Shuford, North Texas; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, William Maxwell, South Dakota. Institutions Represented: Uni- 
versities—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas; Baylor, Bradley, Brigham Young, Creighton, 
Denver, Drake, Duquesne, George Washington, Houston, Lincoln, Long Island, Loyola 
of the South, Maine, Maryland, Miami, Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Omaha, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Southern Illinois, Southern 
Methodist, Temple, Texas Christian, Tulsa, Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming. State Col- 
leges—Fresno, Idaho, Kent, Louisiana Polytechnic, Mississippi (State College. for 
Women), Mississippi Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma A. & M., Ryerson Institute of 
Technology (Toronto), San Jose, South Dakota, Southwest Texas, Texas A. & M., Texas 
Technological, Utah State Agricultural, Washington. 


American Council on Education for Journalism 
EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Donald D, Burchard, Texas A. & M., ASJSA, Kenneth E. Olson, 
Northwestern, AASDJ, John E. Stempel (secretary-treasurer), Indiana; AEJ (terms .ex- 
pire 1958); Dwight Bentel, San Jose, ASJSA, Fred S. Siebert, Illinois, AASDJ,. Keen 
Rafferty, New’ Mexico, AEJ (terms expire 1957). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Edward 
Lindsay (president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice-president), SNPA; Rex Howell, 
NARTB; Carl Rountree; NEA; L. M. White, IDPA; Walter W. White, ANPA. 
ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 

EpuCATOR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin (chairman), Kansas (term: expites 1959); Leslie 
G. Moeller, Jowa, and Quintus Wilson, Utah (terms expire 1957); Earl English, Mis- 
souri (term expires 1958); Baskett Mosse, Northwestern (term expires 1959). PRoFes- 
SIONAL MEMBERS—Frank R. Ahligren, Memphis Commercial-Appeal (term expires 
1958); E. R. Vadeboncoeur, WSYR and WSYR-TV, Syracuse (term expires 1957); 


J. B. Mullaney, Cleveland News, and Ed. M. Anderson, Transylvania Times (terms ex- 
pire 1959). 





THIRD EDITION 


MACDOUG 


INTERPRETATIVE 


READY SPRING 


Now Thoroughly 
Revised 

Completely in line with the latest 
research in thé teaching of journalism, 
INTERPRETATIVE . REPORTING 
now features a thorough coverage of 
current developments and an up-to- 
date sampling of newspaper stories. 
Greater emphasis is given to news 
judgment and writing. Specific chapters 
discuss the types of assignments 
covered by almost every new reporter. 
There is less stress on specialized areas 
of reporting. 





“In his newly-revised edition of 
INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING, 
Professor MacDougall of the School 
of Journalism at. Northwestern Univer- 
sity-— himself a richly experienced 
newspaperman — has produced an up- 
to-date, unusually complete elementary 
text on reporting. The book is compre- 
hensive and.. rich with illustrative 
material...As a,text for journalism 
students, and as a handbook for begin- 
ners; Professor MacDougall’s volume 
is practical and detailed.’ 


EDITING THE DAY’S NEWS, 4th tdition 


by. the late George C. Bastian; Leland D. Case, 
Editor, Rotarian Magazine; and Floyd K. Baskette, 
University of Colorado 


Emphasizes close relationship between copy-handling’ and 


editorial responsibilities ,.. stresses principles and tech- 
niques of news evaluation and grading .. . includes treat- 
ment of ethical considerations of ‘the press. 

1956 373 pp. $5.25 


INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM 


by F. Fraser Bond, New York University 


.. @ mural, a panoramic tapestry of all journalism. .. 
[Professor Bond] bold-strokes media, the psychology. of 
reader-interest, the organization of newspapers, radio and 
TV stations, news agencies, and facsimile...a highly 
competent job.” — Professor Roscoe Ellard, Editor and 
Publisher. 1954 358 pp. $4.75 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





